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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation examines the role of Roman antiquity in crafting civic identity in 
fourteenth-century Siena. Roman heritage was a point of pride for Italian communes and 
had political and cultural relevance by informing values and legitimizing republican 
governments for contemporary audiences. Without provable classical settlement, 
trecento Siena fabricated an elaborate origin myth that stressed ancient foundations—by 
the twin sons of Rome’s own Remus—and promoted the legend in a city-wide 
iconographical and philosophical program. This dissertation presents a series of case 
studies that analyze specific occurrences of the civic deployment of Siena’s invented 
classical identity and examines the socio-political value of this Romanitas, or “Roman¬ 
ness,” in a pivotal period of transformation where the combination of a state-crafted 
visual campaign rooted in classicism and the political shift from one republican regime to 
the next provides the opportunity to trace the invocation of Rome in various forms across 
the city’s landscape. I begin by examining the origin legend as a response to foreign 
challenges to Siena’s historicity. I then analyze Sienese political discourse, both local 
and in broader Guelph-Ghibelline debates, to argue that Roman republicanism provided 
necessary legitimacy to republics and a vocabulary to express communal virtues. 

Chapter three follows Sienese efforts to emphasize ancient material through the 
celebration of spolia —native and imported—and attention to Rome in original art. 



Chapters four and five examine the presence of Christian antiquity in Siena, 
demonstrated by the selection of ancient martyrs as their patron saints and the religious 
ideals of the Gesuati order, dedicated to Jerome. The final chapter identifies instances 
where pagan and Christian antiquity appeared in the same civic space and questions how 
both expressions of Romanitas functioned together to create a cultural identity in Siena 
dependent on classical influence. This dissertation expands scholarship’s definition of 
antiquity to include both pagan and Christian manifestations and recognizes the role of 
Sienese communal government in developing the rebirth of antiquity. I suggest that the 
Sienese state cultivated a self-image that stressed Siena as a Roman city physically and 
philosophically built upon classical origins and benefiting from Rome’s political and 
spiritual inheritance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Towards the end of Dante’s journey through hell, the Pilgrim and Poet encounter 

two lepers who, while scratching frantically at their sores, offer a commentary on Sienese 

vanity. The Florentine uses this as an opportunity to poke fun of Sienese frivolity and 

extravagance, lambasting a certain Stricca who squandered his fortune, but in the midst 

of this criticism, one particular line stands out. Turning to Virgil, the Pilgrim remarks, 

“Have there ever been people as vain as the Sienese? Certainly not even the French can 

compare!” 1 On the surface, the line is a well-crafted dig at both Siena and France, but 

Dante’s comparison references a contemporary association between the Sienese and a 

French heritage that was frequently used as an insult to Siena in the thirteenth and 

fourteenth centuries. In the 1370s, the anonymous author of the Chiose sopra Dante , 

formerly attributed to Boccaccio, further explained Dante’s attack by elaborating, 

Wanting to describe the vanity of the Sienese, the author gives a comparison 
of the Sienese and the French, and he does not give it without cause. For in 
the whole world, there is no people vainer than the French. [...] The author 
writes that the Sienese are similar to the French because Polycrates writes 
that the Sienese were born from the French and the French owned and built 
Siena. 2 


1 “E io dissi al poeta: Or fu gia mai gente si vana come la sanese? Certo non la francesca si d'assai!” 
Dante, Inferno, xxix, 121-123. 

2 “Volendo l’autore descrivere la vanita de’ Sanesi, ti da questa similitudine de’ Franceschi; e non la da 
senza cagione. Imperocche in tutto il mondo non ha piu vana gente che Franceschi: ed eglino sono coloro 
che tutte le fogge vane e cattive truovano; e si lo fanno per loro vanita e per loro poca fermezza e virtu. E 
perd l’autore scrive cosi de’ Sanesi in similitudine de’ Franceschi, perche Policrate scrive che’ Sanesi son 
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The anonymous commentator here references the assertion that Siena, unlike its 
neighbors which boasted provable ancient Roman origins, was founded by Gallic tribes 
who invaded the Italian peninsula. Worse for the Sienese, it was not only the famed 
Dante popularizing the story: Gallic origins had already been stressed by John of 
Salisbury and would be reasserted by numerous Italians, including Fazio degli Uberti, 
Giovanni Villani, and Leonardo Bruni. This association of Siena and a French heritage 
was particularly problematic for the citizens of a late medieval commune who saw 
themselves not as French—but as Roman. 

Ancient Roman heritage was not only a point of pride for the communes of the 
Italian peninsula: classical foundations had political and cultural relevance by informing 
values and constructing identity for Italian audiences in the trecento and quattrocento. 
This dissertation seeks to examine the presentation and purpose of Roman history in civic 
rhetoric in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, a pivotal period of transformation 
where the combination of state-crafted iconographical programs rooted in classicism and 
the political shift from one republican leadership to the next provides the opportunity to 
trace the invocation of Rome in various forms across the city’s landscape. I chiefly 
situate these broader issues concerning the value and popular employment of history 
within the framework of Siena, Italy, during the trecento by analyzing the role of 
Romanitas —both the pagan and Christian memory of ancient Rome—in sculpting civic 
identity. Expanding the definition of Romanitas from its traditional synonymy with 
pagan antiquity to include early Christianity allows a more accurate view of the 
contemporary religious population’s classical categories by recognizing that the early 

nati de’ Franceschi e che i Franceschi ponessono e edificassimo Siena: di che perd i Sanesi rendono aria a’ 
Franceschi.” Fatso Boccaccio, Chiose sopra Dante (Firenze, 1846): 241. 
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centuries of the church played an equally valuable role in composing the historical 
background of a city and contributing to the authority that came with an ancient past. 
Additionally, this work recognizes that the Sienese engaged a deliberate effort to revive 
antiquity that coincides with the rise of communal government in the city-state (1287- 
1555), and Sienese civic leaders deployed classical ideas and iconography to legitimize 
and define their republican principles. This dissertation’s series of case studies 
examining occurrences of pagan and Christian antiquity suggests that trecento Sienese 
crafted a civic identity extensively engaged in Romanitas that stressed Siena as a Roman 
city physically and philosophically built upon classical origins and benefiting from 
Rome’s political and spiritual inheritance. 

For those living in the heart of the ancient Republic and Empire, a Roman past 
was deeply personal and a point of pride. The peninsula’s Roman heritage provided a 
political, social, and even religious identity and offered the Italian communes a historical 
model as “inheritors of Rome,” legitimizing their republican governments and granting 
them authority and expected reverence as classical cities. By examining references to 
ancient Rome in political discourse, local religious practice, and intellectual and cultural 
spheres, this dissertation seeks to identify and clarify how governing regimes in 
fourteenth-century Siena mobilized antiquity to craft a city-wide iconographical and 
ideological program, as well as to analyze the portrayal of Roman history by the Sienese, 
and determine the relationship between the presentations of pagan and early Christian 
antiquity in service to the state. Tracking the increased integration of classical 
philosophy, style, and ideals in Sienese self-image in this period, this dissertation will 
examine the social, religious, and political role of antiquity in trecento Siena and closely 
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analyze the cultural conditions that encouraged these responses to the past and 
contributed to their function as vocabulary to express the civic identity of the commune. 

The rescue and rediscovery of Roman antiquity has been traditionally recognized 
as the identifying marker of the Renaissance, but with the emergence of modern 
scholarship, historians have presented different interpretations concerning the beginning 
of this movement and varied definitions of what constitutes the revival effort. Petrarch’s 
original label of the Middle Ages as an age of “tenebrae,” devoid of classical appreciation 
and in need of a renvatio, has its historiographical roots in Jacob Burckhardt’s The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy ? One of the first scholars to examine the cultural 
condition of the period, Burckhardt explicitly centers the revival of antiquity in the 
appreciation of Roman ruins, intellectual models, classical texts, and Latin language, all 
of which began in the trecento but were most explored in the quattrocento. Italy, he 
insists, was the ideal nursery for these ideas because of its remaining monuments, 
language, and legacy. The “consciousness of [the] past” merged with the “genius of the 
Italian people” to create, for Burckhardt, a secular, culturally wealthier, and more 
civilized society beginning in the fifteenth century. 4 For the most part, Burckhardt 
ignores the expressions of antiquity that manifested in the Middle Ages and attributes any 
anomalies, such as William of Malmesbury’s guide to Rome or works of early scholars 
engaged in Latin revival, as stepping stones towards the Renaissance rather than 
achievements indicative of significant medieval interest in the antique. Although he 
recognizes the contributions of Dante, Boccaccio, and their peers in crafting the revival 


3 Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, trans. by S. G. C Middlemore (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1990). 


4 Ibid., 121, 120. 
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of classicism, without immediate successors, he posits that such efforts remained without 
major development until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 5 Consequently, he believes 
that true social progress remained in stagnation until the Renaissance produced a line of 
classically minded scholars that could build on each other’s ideas without delay, creating 
a momentum that led to, for Burckhardt, the development of the individual consciousness 
and intellectual achievement. 

Although Burckhardt’s scholarship received criticism from its conception, his 
ideas of the Renaissance and the so-called Dark Ages that preceded them shaped the 
historiography of antiquity after Rome by emphasizing intellectuals and artists of the late 
quattrocento as the creators of a neo-classical campaign and limiting the definition of 
antiquity to only pagan constructs. Aby Warburg, influenced by Burckhardt’s theses, 
examined major works of Renaissance art, principally Botticelli’s Birth of Venus and 
Primavera, for classical iconography and imagery. 6 He identifies the fluttering clothes 
and hair on Venus as indication of Botticelli’s familiarity with the ancient world, 
borrowing from depictions of similar women on Roman sarcophagi. 7 To prove a 
connection between the Roman past and Renaissance art, Warburg argues that Angelo 
Poliziano, the humanist advisor to the Medici, also instructed the artists, including 
Botticelli, and he finds references to fluttering clothes and hair in Poliziano’s writings. 
Warburg concludes that Renaissance artists turned to antique symbols and patterns to 
inject a historically vetted energy into their works and comment on philosophical 

5 Ibid., 136-8. 

6 Aby Warburg, The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity: Contributions to the Cultural History of the European 
Renaissance, trans. by David Britt (Los Angeles: Getty Research Institute for the History of Art and the 
Humanities, 1999). 


7 Ibid., 89. 
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mysteries. He firmly locates the revival of antiquity in contemporary art and humanist 
studies and did not consider interest in Christian antiquity, such as attention to early 
martyrs or church fathers, to be significant parts of the “rebirth.” 

In the 1950s and 1960s, scholarship began to more pronouncedly recognize a 
sense of Romanitas and the employment of classical philosophical or artistic models in 
the trecento, but such works were still influenced by Burckhardt’s definition of 
renaissance and his identification of antiquity with the pre-Christian or secular. In 1955, 
Hans Baron made crucial steps towards an understanding of post-Roman antiquity by 
reaching back to the 1300s and forming an in-depth comparison between early 
intellectual activity involving antiquity identified as humanism and that which developed 
during the quattrocento. 8 Baron identified a crisis in late trecento Italy in which the 
liberty of republican Florence was threatened by encroaching Milan at the end of the 
fourteenth century. This threat, Baron argues, led to an increased awareness of humanist 
antiquity within republican ideals in the 1400s. He admits that an attention to antiquity 
existed in trecento but argues that it stressed drastically different ideals than that which 
came a century later: an absence of civic responsibility, a detachment from liberty, and an 
appreciation of the Roman empire, not the republic. Baron remains strikingly important 
to the development of medieval antiquity scholarship. Instead of making general 
assertions influenced by the then popular Annciles school, Baron recognizes fundamental 
regional differences present in Italy, especially between the republics of central Italy and 
the signori of the north, that make his study of politics and humanism more accurate and 
nuanced than previous works. He abandons the idea of a general “Renaissance” 

8 Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an 
Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955). 
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rediscovery of antiquity and instead focuses on the specifics each century presented in the 
evolution of these ideals. Baron also positions humanism and classically influenced 
intellectualism and politics within the context from which it emerged, realizing that no 
historical movement happens in a vacuum and neither emerges from nothing, leading the 
way for later scholars to identify further roots of classical revival before the fifteenth 
century. 

Recognizing the beginning of the rediscovery of antiquity and identifying its 
causes and manifestations was a gradual process predicated on acknowledging the 
distinct ways medieval and Renaissance audiences understood and appreciated the 
antique. Edgar Wind, a colleague of Warburg, followed his emphasis on visual culture as 
a vehicle for classical thought and examined the works of Renaissance artists, including 
Botticelli, Titian, and Raphael, for pagan references and the motives and meaning behind 
their inclusion. Wind concludes that many of these allusions stemmed from a new 
appreciation of Neo-Platonism in the sixteenth century. For Wind, Renaissance art such 
as Botticelli’s Primavera was in dialogue with classical philosophy and combined the 
merits of pagan thought with a Renaissance attachment to Christian symbols. 9 The 
fifteenth century presented the coexistence of pagan and Christian imagery, not 
previously possible because of medieval resistance to pre-Christian creations. In 1969, 
Roberto Weiss continued this scholarly direction with The Renaissance Discovery of 
Classical Antiquity, in which he argues that, beginning in the fifteenth century, men 
appreciated classical monuments as remnants of antiquity, whereas medieval audiences 


9 Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance (London: Faber, 1958). 
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only viewed them for their functionality or aesthetic construction. 10 Weiss recognizes the 
early development of these interests in the fourteenth century but again depicts them as 
constructing the Renaissance, rather than being distinctly medieval behaviors. Weiss 
even goes so far as to try to assimilate Giotto, recognized as one of the foremost Gothic 
artists, into a Renaissance progression, suggesting that he incorporated a more classical 
style by rejecting current artistic pallets. 11 However, Wind, Weiss, and others repeat the 
same fundamental missteps as Burckhardt. By positioning an apparent appreciation for 
antiquity the definitive marker of the Renaissance and portraying any trecento beginnings 
as only a signal of developing humanism, and by only identifying pagan classicism, they 
neglect more subtle allusions to antiquity before the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
whether in the trecento or before. 

Even while beginning to identify an earlier celebration of antiquity and locate the 
start of the classical revival firmly in the early trecento or before, historians of the next 
generation tended to look back on these centuries from a Renaissance perspective and 
were firmly influenced by expected “Renaissance definitions” of what qualified as 
antiquity. In 1966, Georges Duby published Foundations of a New Humanism, 1280- 
1440, which analyzed intellectual developments more carefully by centuries, like Baron, 
rather than general periodization, and situated the start of classical revival firmly in the 
thirteenth century with the rise of vernacular literature that popularized and transmitted 
culture. 12 Duby was not alone in his efforts. In 1970, R. W. Southern’s Medieval 


10 Roberto Weiss, Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity (Oxford: Blackwell, 1969). 

11 Ibid., 15. 

12 Georges Duby, Foundations of a New Humanism, 1280-1440 (Cleveland: World Pub, 1966): 12. 
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Humanism and Other Studies located a distinct form of humanism, a term usually used to 
describe a fifteenth-century revival of antiquity, in texts during the height of the Middle 
Ages. Southern’s broad definition of humanism as the desire for knowledge and the 
recognition of a rational, natural world fits appropriately into the twelfth-century 
renaissance, 13 and he identifies classical references in philosophical texts that indicate an 
acknowledgment and appreciation of antiquity before the traditional chronology of the 
Renaissance. A year later, Michael Baxandall examined classical rhetoric that combined 
traditional visual analysis with medieval textual sources, mimicking Warburg’s methods 
but applying them to the medieval artists and chroniclers. 14 In his 1974 collection of 
essays, Medieval Aspects of Renaissance Learning, P. O. Kristeller gauged the influence 
of medieval scholastic dialogue on the later emergence of Renaissance humanism as an 
educational model. 15 The scholastic setting within universities of the late Middle Ages 
preserved Latin, vernacular translations of classical texts spread interests to a wider 
audience, and both contributed to the philosophical fabric of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

With the identification of trecento employment of Roman ideas and image now 
more securely established, scholars expanded definitions of Romanitas in these early 
centuries of the classical revival beyond humanism to examine Roman political ideals 
through republicanism and imperialism in Italy. In The Commune of Lucca under Pisan 
Rule, 1342-1369, Christine Meek questions the realities of Pisan dominance in Lucca 

13 R. W. Southern, Medieval Humanism and Other Studies (Oxford: Blackwell, 1970). 

14 Michael Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators: Humanist Observers of Painting in Italy and the Discovery 
of Pictorial Composition, 1350-1450 ( Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971). 

15 Paul Oskar Kristeller, Medieval Aspects of Renaissance Learning: Three Essays (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 1974). 
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after the city’s loss of independence in 1329. Meek claims that Lucca is the ideal place 
for such inquiries of influence because Pisan control risked compromising Lucca’s 
republican liberty and autonomy. 16 A year later, William Bowsky analyzed the political 
and governmental function of one late medieval republican regime, the Nove of Siena. 
With a careful attention to law, mercantile transactions, and dialogue within the 
commune’s governing bodies, Bowksy follows the administrative and economic actions 
of Siena’s ruling Nove, dominated by merchants and bankers, and he maintains the 
Nove’s interest in securing stability and prosperity for the common good of the city, 
mirroring the goals of Roman republicanism. 17 In both Bowsky’s and Meek’s studies of 
political history, the concept of a republic inherited from a common Roman legacy 
remains a muted element of medieval political discourse that later scholars more 
thoroughly explored. 18 In contrast to the glorification of civic liberty evident in Lucca 
and Siena, Charles Davis argues that Dante Alighieri, apparently more sympathetic to the 
Roman Empire, advocated the cultural and political unification of the peninsula and that 
he purposefully used the dominant vernacular in an effort to connect the diverse city- 
states through common ground. In his writings, Dante repeatedly promoted a united and 
universal Christian empire on earth based on Roman ideas as “necessary for the nonnal 


16 Christine Meek, The Commune of Lucca under Pisan Rule, 1342-1369 (Cambridge: Medieval Academy 
of America, 1980). 

17 William Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune: Siena under the Nine, 1287-1355 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1981): xxii. 

18 Richard MacKenney even we so far as to praise Bowksy for remaining “refreshingly free of humanist 
rhetoric,” escaping the previous decade’s scholastic vogue. Richard MacKenney, “A Medieval Italian 
Commune: Siena under the Nine, 1287-1355, by William M. Bowsky,” The Economic History Review 35, 
no. 4 (November 1982): 643. 
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order and moral health of the human race.” 19 Dante’s repeated fascination with and 
glorification of ancient Roman political forms stems from a growing contemporary 
interest in republicanism that occurred throughout Tuscany in the thirteenth century, 
suggesting the beginning of the “rediscovery” of antiquity during his generation. 

In addition to these studies in intellectualism and government structures, visual 
culture, stemming back to Burckhardt’s attention to art and antiquity, still served as a lens 
to study Romanitas and identify the influence of Roman political thought in the early 
centuries of this revival effort. Understanding that artistic works often reflected broader 
social interests, Nicolai Rubinstein examined commissions for classical allusions and 
maintained that the Sienese had a long tradition of employing art to teach civic virtues 
that went back to the Allegory of Good Government frescoes of Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
inside the Palazzo Pubblico. Besides the lounging Peace figure, the she-wolf with the 
twin boys representing Rome’s mythical founders, and other obvious graphical references 
to antiquity, Rubinstein argues that the overall message of the cycle is a classical one: the 
protection of the common good by the state. 20 In Florence, Rubinstein locates classical 
themes in the decoration of the Palazzo Vecchio, emphasizing Roman republican heroes 
who symbolized the championing of republican liberty in the political agenda of Coluccio 
Salutati, the chancellor of Florence at the time. 21 Similarly, in “The City’s New Clothes: 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti and the Poetics of Peace,” C. Jean Campbell combines visual 


19 Charles Davis, Dante’s Italy and Other Essays (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984): 
41. 

20 Nicolai Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art: The Frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di 
Bartolo,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 21 (1958): 179-180. 

21 Rubinstein, “Classical Themes in the Decoration of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 50 (1987): 30-31. 
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analysis with political inquiry by associating Lorenzetti’s frescoes in Siena with language 
in the treatises of Brunetto Latini, which have been interpreted as a “manual for 
communal government, a manual in which Brunetto advocates the ideal republican 
government that is represented in the frescoes.” 22 

These cross-disciplinary analyses which investigate the intersection of politics, 
art, and the role of antiquity led to the exploration of Romanitas in other civic spaces and 
recognized a larger cultural movement in the Middle Ages rooted in attention to pre- 
Christian Rome. Pier Luigi Tucci from the University of Pisa discovered restoration 
efforts for ancient monuments conducted in the twelfth century that reveal a regard for 
architectural antiquity. In his article for the American Academy in Rome, he argues that 
the preservation of original Roman walls and sixth-century mosaics at the Basilica of the 
Santi Cosma e Damiano in Rome suggests a historical appreciation for classical remains, 
not only for their structural use but also their historical value. 23 By recognizing specific 
cases of restoration, Tucci challenges Weiss’ earlier assertion that medieval men held no 
historical appreciation for classical monuments and only incorporated them for their 
functionality. Michael Greenhalgh examines the survival and utilization of Roman 
antiquities and argues that materially—and by association, mentally—ancient Rome 
survived and was even actively preserved by medieval Christian leaders throughout the 
Middle Ages. He points out that Frederick II was an avid collector of antiquities, and 
“Roman prefects towards the end of the fifth century ordered damaged works.. .to be 


22 C. Jean Campbell, “The City’s New Clothes: Ambrogio Lorenzetti and the Poetics of Peace,” The Art 
Bulletin 83, no. 2 (June 2001): 240. 


23 Pieri Luigi Tucci, “The Revival of Antiquity in Medieval Rome: The Restoration of the Basilica of SS. 
Cosmo e Damiano in the Twelfth Century,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 49 (2004): 123. 
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restored.” 24 Medieval craftsmen eagerly incorporated gems and stones used in ancient 
works whenever able, even in Christian items such as crosses. As Europe expanded and 
towns transformed into cities in the later Middle Ages, once-lost Roman art pieces, walls, 
and artifacts were unearthed and rediscovered, perhaps not coincidentally during the 
same period in the thirteenth century that Kristeller noticed the origins of humanism. 
Patricia Fortini Brown focuses on Venice to identify a long tradition of recalling 
antiquity. Rather than turning to a classical heritage in the Renaissance, Venice 
attempted to create a cultural connection to antiquity since its settlement. 25 However, 
without a direct link to old Rome, Venice had to manufacture an aggrandized classical 
image through a campaign of public art, mosaics, and altarpieces and by downplaying 
Byzantine influence in the city’s creation. 26 Venice’s effort to promote a spin-doctored 
idea of their own Roman identity reveals the importance Rome continued to have in the 
Middle Ages as a source of legitimization and civic pride. 

Ronald Witt, one of the most influential modem scholars in the development of 
medieval humanism, embraced Kristeller’s insistence that a complete understanding of 
the humanism movement in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries needed to take into 
careful consideration the medieval intellectualism from which it evolved. However, 
unlike other historians including Kristeller, who advocated a curriculum-based 
humanism, Witt claimed that the intellectual trend depended more on an identification 
with a lost Latin style rather than Roman education. His work In the Footsteps of the 

24 Michael Greenhalgh, Survival of Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages (London: Duckworth, 1989): 

202 . 

25 Patricia Fortini Brown, Venice and Antiquity: The Venetian Sense of the Past (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1996). 

26 Ibid., 11-30. 
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Ancients locates a strong attention to the style and grammar of Latin in the thirteenth 
century as evidence of a devotion to antiquity in the Middle Ages, and Witt suggests that 
this desire to emulate classical language is at the heart of humanism. 27 He begins in the 
1260s with the poems of Paduan writer Lovato dei Lovati who revived interest in Latin 
style that was later continued by other writers such as Albertino Mussato. The 
development of these pursuits depended fully on the existence of a receptive intellectual 
culture and community found in medieval Italy. These early medieval humanists fostered 
these interests in the classical by emulating Latin authors’ style and their choice of 
usually secular themes, and he calculates their progression by labeling five generations of 
humanists in the Middle Ages who focused on the grammatical constructions of Latin. 

As a result, rather than helping father humanism, Leonardo Brani instead only put the 
finishing touches on an intellectual progress that had been in the making for more than a 
century. 

In 2001, Robert Black followed Kristeller’s and Witt’s interest in medieval 
intellectual culture as a source of antiquity. 28 He attests that the mastering of Latin—both 
its reading and writing—was the primary objective for education throughout the Middle 
Ages, and he cites classical political, philosophical, and moral manuscripts that students 
used as grammatical aids. Medieval education hinged upon a respect for antiquity, and 
he concludes that primary and secondary education in Italy maintained the medieval 
curriculum, especially its existing didactic focus on rhetoric, and remained largely 


21 Ronald Witt, In the Footsteps of the Ancients: The Origins of Humanism from Lovato to Bruni (Boston: 
Brill, 2000). 

28 Robert Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance Italy: Tradition and Innovation in 
Latin Schools from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
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unchanged until the 1500s. Black’s conclusions suggest that the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries did not proverbially reinvent the wheel but took signficant influence from how 
the Middle Ages had long assimilated Roman education and philosophy. 

Black’s assertion that medieval education drew directly from ancient models 
signals a historiographical argument that serves as one of the central foundations for this 
dissertation: that the Roman past mattered to the city-states of the Italian peninsula. 
Marvin Trachtenberg lends voice to these ideas when he stresses the special consideration 
medieval Italy demands because of its Roman heritage. Using architecture to test 
medieval Italy’s positive reception to Rome, he argues that Italian architecture in the 
Gothic period, unlike its French counterpart, embraced a near-contradiction of 
modernism and historicism because of Italy’s own classical past and their eclecticism. 
Romanesque architecture in the tenth to twelfth centuries reveals a tension between 
historicism and modernism that manifests itself in the architectural juxtaposition of 
Romanesque columns and ornamentation against high medieval bay systems, attenuated 
proportions, and rationalism. 29 In France, this tension in Romanesque architecture 
reached resolution in favor of modernism in the later medieval period in what most 
scholars label as Gothic. Most historicizing characteristics such as Roman columns and 
brick exteriors purposefully vanished, and an emphasis on linear forms stressed a 
subconscious anti-classical approach to design. The invention of flying buttresses in the 
late twelfth century ended the “closed, contained, antique integrity of volumes” and 
replaced classicism with modernism. 30 However, while architectural tensions between 

29 Marvin Trachtenberg, “Gothic/Italian “Gothic”: Toward a Redefinition,” Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians 50, no. 1 (1991): 27. 

30 Ibid., 29. 
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traditional Roman designs and modernism played out in France and other parts of 
northern Europe, Italy remained distinct. Trachtenberg claims that the Romanesque 
period in Italy did not experience the same tensions between modernism and historicism 
that plagued elsewhere. Italy, by contrast, always reflected a strong attachment to 
historicity because of its pride in its heritage. Here, rather than seeing a dichotomy of 
modernism and historicism as a point of tension, Italian buildings embraced 
contradiction, complexity, and tolerance. Regarding the Renaissance, Trachtenberg 
suggests at the end of his essay that the new period did not replace Italian Gothic either 
but instead offered a redefinition of historical designs. In this way, Italian “Gothic” never 
represented the anti-classical German hoards the name suggests but a continuation of 
interpretation of Italy’s long and valued historical past. Through such a close 
examination with regard to regional, chronological, and aesthetic differences, 
Trachtenberg gives further evidence to the developing understanding that Romanitas , 
while present in early medieval, late medieval, and post medieval periods, was never 
uniform in its emphasis but changed, making it hard for historians to identify with 
consistency but proving that it was never absent for the quattrocento to completely 
rediscover. 

Applying the recognition of a significant Roman heritage to political history, 
Philip Jones tracked the economic and political development and guiding principles of 
the medieval communes in The Italian City-State. For Jones, communes emerged in Italy 
in contrast to cities beyond the Alps because a heightened awareness of their Roman 
legacy encouraged republicanism and because the prominence of commercial activity led 
to an early expression of capitalism. Jones argues that both republicanism and economics 
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strengthened and supported the growth of the other: the value placed on mercantile 
activity led to an increased attention to education, and the need for lawyers and notaries 
led to the establishment of schools and universities, which created a better educated, 
more literate citizen class rooted in a Latin education. Trade challenged the primacy of 
the countryside and allowed cities to become the power-centers of urbanization and 
governance. Even while stressing economic influence on the commune, he later admits 
that “republicanism not capitalism was what most distinguished the Italian cities, most 
shaped their institutions.” 31 By tracing the evolution of the commune, from its inception 
to the signoria, Jones makes clear that these interests and these tensions created the 
commune itself and inspired its development and evolution throughout the Middle Ages. 

This project relies chiefly on a relatively new wave of scholarship that assumes 
the significance of Italy’s Roman heritage and employs cross-disciplinary methodologies 
to more closely examine cultural identity and the civic role of antiquity. In 2010, Cristina 
Mazzoni explored the diverse meanings behind the Roman icon of the she-wolf in poetry, 
literature, art, and history. Recognizing its utility in Italian political iconography, she 
uses the popular image of the wolf to comment on the role of antiquity and the past for 
contemporary audiences, and argues that the symbol functioned as a frequently invoked 
reminder of Roman legitimacy and authority. 32 In 2011, Carrie Benes executed a more 
thorough study on the she-wolf and other cultural icons that referenced medieval Italy’s 
Roman heritage in Urban Legends: Civic Identity and the Classical Past in Northern 


31 Philip Jones, The Italian City-State: From Commune to Signoria (New York: Clarendon Press, 1997): 
331. 

32 Cristina Mazzoni, She-Wolf: The Story of a Roman Icon (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2010 ). 
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Italy, 1250-1350, a work that served as a major inspiration for this dissertation. The 
construction of a prestigious past played perfectly into the competition between city- 
states, especially in the northern peninsula, in the late Middle Ages. Classicism was not 
limited to a community of scholars but popularized as an integral component of civic 
identity for the entire commune, and Benes argues that the classical past was used to 
legitimate, promote, and aggrandize cities’ own identity both for themselves and for their 
rivals: Padua boasted its mystical foundation by a survivor of the Trojan War, Siena the 
twin sons of Remus, who were also raised by a she-wolf. Each of these origin stories 
related their local history to the legacy of Rome and often worked to legitimize their 
republic governments. Benes remarks that well before the fifteenth century, there existed 
strong “connections among authors, scholars, lawyers, notaries, merchants, and 
politicians as part of an educated elite that shared classicizing ideas and priorities.” 33 Her 
comment here suggests that there was a “rich and widespread engagement with the 
classical past” in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in ways beyond humanism, 
intellectual life, and art. 34 

The Roman past, no doubt, mattered greatly to the medieval Italian communes— 
by offering legitimization to their republics and a strong sense of historicity—but how 
modem scholarship has defined that Roman-ness has thus far limited our discussion of 
Romanitas ’ role in the Middle Ages. As this review of relevant historiography has 
proven, the modem field developed from Burckhardt’s early examinations of the revival 
of antiquity, in which he emphasized artistic elements and humanist rhetoric and limited 


33 Carrie E. Benes, Urban Legends: Civic Identity and the Classical Past in Northern Italy (University 
Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011): 10-11. 


34 Benes, Urban Legends, 166. 
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the definition of Romanitas to only pagan categories. In part, this traditional limitation of 
antiquity as distinctly pagan stemmed from a selective reading of Renaissance definitions 
of the antique. Like many humanists, Pier Paolo Vergerio (1370-1444) measured the 
worth of a city by the survival of its ancient ruins, even lamenting that “nowhere is Rome 
less known than in Rome itself.” 35 The focus on the importance of classical antiquities in 
the revival period implied a rift between contemporary coordinated preservation efforts 
and an earlier lack of appreciation or even destruction of Roman objects 36 and also began 
to associate antiquity only with material remains or antique style or alternatively, through 
intellectual interests, the “rediscovery” of another material, classical treatises. 
Historiography has been influenced by this limited definition of what constituted 
Romanitas for quattrocentro participants, and although scholarship has progressed 
tremendously since the first generations after Burckhardt, we too are also influenced by 
the association of antiquity with pre-Christian or a secular Rome. However, as Alison 
Frazier has rightly pointed out, Christian antiquity was an integral component of the 
Renaissance revival of classicism, even for those quattrocento audiences most associated 
with pagan or pre-Christian constructs in modem scholarship. As part of the Renaissance 
revival of Rome, Christian antiquity did not contradict but rather accompanied pagan 
antiquity as a partner endeavor. The Pavian scholar Piero Candido Decembrio (d. 1477) 
translated Aristotle’s Politics as well as wrote a life of the church father Ambrose. 37 

35 Qtd. and trans. in Leonard Barkan, Unearthing the Past: Archaeology and Aesthetics in the Making of 
Renaissance Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999): 33. 

36 For a study of one city’s coordinated effort to protect and preserve remaining classical sites, see: David 
Karmon, The Ruin of the Eternal City: Antiquity and Presen’ation in Renaissance Rome (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011). 

37 Alison Knowles Frazier, Possible Lives: Authors and Saints in Renaissance Italy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2005): 9-10. 
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Leonardo Giustiniani (d. 1466) translated Plutarch and wrote a life of St. Nicholas. 
Lorenzo Valla, most famous for identifying the Donation of Constantine as a forgery, 
also translated accounts of early matryrs’ passions. 38 These fifteenth-century scholars 
most regarded for their contributions in preserving and popularizing pre-Christian Rome 
were also actively engaged in exploring Christian antiquity. Scholarship has made 
considerable and often ground-breaking discoveries concerning pagan Rome—its 
republican values, spolia, and intellectualism—but largely ignored these instances of 
Christian antiquity. Consequently, we have risked misunderstanding the full expression 
of Roman antiquity and must reevaluate to discern other potential expressions of Rome, 
particularly in the early periods of the classical revival. 

Recognition of the impact of Christian antiquity in shaping medieval employment 
of Roman message has been limited and most often focused on the reception of pagan 
antiquity in the Christian setting of the Middle Ages. Tucci identifies a harmony between 
pagan and Christian material at the Basilica of the Santi Cosma e Damiano, evident by 
the clergy’s preservation efforts, that encouraged rather than condemned an assimilation 
of antiquity within their Christian framework. 39 Kathleen Wren Christian, in her 
examination of antiquities collections, summed up these sentiments by positing that such 
“medieval spolia often represented the ancient past as the ‘support’ of Christian empire 
and the glorious foundation on which the Church rested.” 40 However, such an 
incorporation of pagan material sometimes caused anxiety for medieval participants. 


38 Frazier, Possible Lives, 10. 

39 Tucci, “The Revival of Antiquity in Medieval Rome,” 122-123. 

40 Kathleen Wren Christian, Empire Without End: Antiquities Collections in Renaissance Rome, c. 1350- 
1527 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010): 21. 
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Michael Camille studied Gothic attention to realism, increased image manufacture, and 
free-standing statuary to reflect on the late medieval church’s attitudes towards idolatry 
and its own internal struggle to justify its own use of images as something distinct from 
idolatry. 41 For Davis, Dante’s glorification of the unification of the peninsula drew from 
both the past reality of the Roman Empire and the Christian future of the Heavenly 
Kingdom. 42 Dante’s exercise of Roman political philosophy and his emphasis on poverty 
and Christian austerity, interpreted here as apostolic values, reveal his ideas on the 
ancient past’s impact on the present and the significance of both pagan and Christian 
Rome in shaping medieval identity. 

Perhaps one of Witt’s most important yet more nuanced contributions is his 
examination of the relationship between classical interests and medieval Christian 
religious culture. Locating the revival of classicism in a distinctly secular Renaissance 
period was in some ways an easier—or at least less problematic—choice: the Middle 
Ages’ strong connection to Christianity made it difficult for earlier scholars to imagine 
such a non-Christian attachment before the fifteenth century. The same argument can be 
made to justify scholarship’s focus on pagan, not Christian Rome; it can be challenging 
to imagine both working in the same arenas and serving a similar purpose for the city- 
state. For Witt, because classical interests took the form of grammar and style, many 
poets and authors in the thirteenth century began to imitate the secular themes of Latin 
poetry, making the efforts of early humanists a seemingly secular venture. However, 
where previous historians had struggled to bridge the Christian Middle Ages with a 


41 Michael Camille, Gothic Idol: Ideology and Image-Making in Medieval Art (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989): 27-50. 

42 Charles Davis, Dante’s Italy and Other Essays (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984). 
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conventionally secular humanism, Witt instead posits that Petrarch successfully 
reconciled these two interests, merging his enthusiasm for studying antiquity with a 
loyalty to Christian values. Although Romanitas was expressed in different ways 
throughout the Middle Ages and into the Renaissance, Rome was a consistent, if 
challenging to identify, presence: the concept of Romanitas was inclusive enough to 
serve various messages—as republic or empire; in art, architecture, politics, 
intellectualism; both pagan and Christian—and could be adjusted to fit the needs and 
desires of its audiences. 

A distinct religious culture, centered around the Virgin and often expressed 
through public rituals by the laity, characterized Siena throughout the Middle Ages and 
early modem period, and Christian antiquity would have provided a powerful and 
appropriate vocabulary to express the Sienese’s relationship to their faith. The Sienese 
dedicated their city to the Virgin in 1260 after their victory over Florence in the Battle of 
Montaperti. This ceremonial act arose from a long-standing civic attachment to the 
Virgin. As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century, leaders of the republic 
presented candles to the Virgin of the Assumption in the annual Corteo clei Ceri e dei 
Censi procession, during which towns, estates, and countryside reaffirmed their 
submission to the city-state. 43 In 1252, the Virgin enthroned replaced the image of the 
Castelvecchio on the city’s seal. 44 Such devotion continued strong into the fourteenth 
century. In 1311, the Sienese organized a city-wide celebration to commemorate 
Duccio’s newly completed Maesta, parading the work throughout the city and concluding 


43 Gerald Parsons, Siena, Civil Religion, and the Sienese (Burlington: Ashgate, 2004): 2. 

44 Parsons, Siena, Civil Religion, and the Sienese, 2. 
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with its installation as the altarpiece in the duomo. 45 As in Florence, the role of civil 
religion as a communal exercise is evident: chronicler Angolo di Tura described “the 
bishop...and all the clergy...and all the religious orders...and the lords and officials of 
the city...and the podesta ...and all the most worthy citizens” joining together in the 
procession, “hand in hand.” 46 Spiritual rituals went beyond attachment to the Virgin to 
include early Christian saints. Pietro Lorenzetti was one of four artists hired to design 
altarpieces for the city’s patron saints: between 1335 and 1342, he completed a 
commission depicting St. Savino confronting Venustianus, the Roman governor of 
Tuscany, as he tried to force Savino to worship a pagan statue. In the same period, 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti completed another work featuring Roman saints, this time a triptych 
featuring two saints dispensing charity: St. Martin of Tours giving his cloak to a beggar 
and St. Nicholas of Bari providing a dowry for three young women. Christian Rome, 
already evident in the emphasis on early saints and martyrs, would have supported this 
religious experience, so heavily dependent on ritual and symbolism. Additionally, 
Christian antiquity could just as readily be used to legitimize and historicize an Italian 
city as its pagan counterpart. By ignoring the Christian character of medieval Italian 
Romanitas , we have created a truncated understanding of Sienese self-identity that this 
project, by expanding the definition of antiquity, strives to remedy. 47 This does not mean 

45 John T. Paoletti and Gary M. Radke, Art in Renaissance Italy (London: Laurence King Publishing, 

2005): 104. 

46 Qtd. in Keith Christiansen, Duccio and the Origins of Western Painting (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
2009): 16-17. 

47 Given the heightened attention to Christian subjects in post-plague Tuscany identified by Millard Meiss, 
Judith Steinhoff, and Benjamin David, this limited definition of antiquity (as only pagan) seems especially 
unacceptable. The influence of the plague is especially apt in Siena because the disease first appeared only 
a few years before the Nove were expelled from the government. While Meiss’ argument, especially his 
dating of certain images, has been challenged by later scholars, his general conclusions about new artistic 
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simply acknowledging the Christian context in which Sienese interest in pagan antiquity 
operated but also recognizing that Rome, in addition to its dual republican and imperial 
legacies, figured both as both a pagan, then a Christianized entity. For a trecento 
Christian population, the Christian Rome of late antiquity provided an exemplar and 
model. To understand the full range of Sienese Romanitas, we must look beyond the 
more commonly appreciated allure of pre-Christian Rome and recognize that both pagan 
and Christian dimensions of antiquity could be employed in service to the city-state. 

This dissertation also seeks to revise our chronological categories Middle Ages 
and Renaissance by recognizing the existence of a distinctive civic and cultural 
engagement with Roman antiquity that coincides closely with the rise of the popular 
commune in Siena. Historians such as Baron, Kristeller, and Guido Ruggiero 48 have 
proven that the Renaissance did not “rediscover” antiquity and did not develop a 
previously nonexistent appreciation for the classical past. However, scholarship’s current 
definitions of antiquity have limited our understanding of the period that engaged 
classical Roman ideas and imagery. To more accurately construct a period that engaged 
Latin classicism in political, cultural, and intellectual spheres, I propose a 
reconceptualization of our traditional chronology to identify a period in Siena that is 


style has been supported and refined by Steinhoff and David. Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and 
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4S Guido Ruggiero, The Renaissance in Italy: A Social and Cultural History of the Rinascimento (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2015). Despite what the title implies, Ruggiero is concerned here with 
our current periodization and rejects the idea of a Renaissance revival of antiquity in favor of intellectuals 
engaging Romanitas in their own ways throughout the trecento and quattrocento, a thesis this dissertation 
supports by identifying the same cultural engagement in Siena. 
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better defined by the employment of Romanitas by the communal movement of the 
republican city-state. In part, this new chronology complements Ruggiero’s recent 
revision of the Renaissance as a period of renvatio and rinascimento between 1250 and 
1575. For Ruggiero, the rise of the educated, urban popolo grosso led to an expressed 
“[fascination] with the idea of renewing the Roman world and the days of the first 
Christians.” 49 This revival was unique to the Italian peninsula, not just because of the 
immediate locality of Rome but also the non-noble, non-clerical elites leading the 
effort. 50 I offer an expansion to Ruggiero’s thesis to suggest the importance in the case of 
Siena of the communal government (1287-1555) in encouraging and perhaps even 
necessitating this revival of classicism as a means to legitimize and describe the republic 
and its values. Civic engagement with antiquity in these centuries was by no means 
uniform and manifested itself in varied expressions: the Nove (1287-1355) promoted an 
origin story that referenced Romulus and Remus while Sienese laity in the late 1350s 
founded the Gesuati order dedicated to the early church father Jerome. These diverse 
deployments can be distinguished further from quattrocento and cinquecento emphasis on 
antiquities and genealogy. The distinctive manifestations of Romanitas have made it 
difficult for previous historiography to construct a complete understanding of Rome’s 
role in the city-state, but what is clear is that such an interest existed from the beginning 
of communal government in Siena and creates a long progression, beginning in the 
thirteenth century and arguably continuing to the end of the republic in 1555, in which 
the state, local scholars, and the religious population employed pagan and Christian 
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antiquity to construct Siena’s civic identity. Quattrocento Sienese—particularly those in 
Francesco Todeschini Piccolomini’s scholastic circle in the 1480s—did not renew the 
exploration of antiquity but benefited from the commune’s long-established cultural 
connection to Romanitas. This dissertation most closely examines the role of antiquity in 
the communal governments of the trecento but extends discussion into the early decades 
of the quattrocento to identify the return of classical vocabulary after the expulsion of the 
Milanese Visconti in 1404. By locating instances of Romanitas across the city and 
throughout the trecento and early quattrocento, this current project not only details the 
active classical legacy advanced by the Nove by broadening the definition of antiquity 
but further complicates our understanding of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 
examining them together as part of the same cultural movement centered on civic 
deployment of the antique. 

This analysis of Romanitas in fourteenth-century Siena depends on an 
interdisciplinary approach that will serve to evaluate references to ancient Rome in areas 
most meaningful to the trecento city-state: political rhetoric, lay Christian engagement, 
and intellectual exchange in a community of civic leaders and citizens benefiting from 
the increased education and literacy of the late Middle Ages. While this dissertation can 
best be classified as a cultural study of Siena, it does not seek to limit its analysis to 
strictly cultural rituals and behaviors. Decisions, discussions, and policies emanating 
from the governing bodies, as well as those from the church and community of believers, 
are central to an investigation of Romanitas. Contemporary definitions of classical and 
early Christian Rome were multifaceted enough to be employed purposefully across the 
city-state, whether inside the governing center of the Palazzo Pubblico, in the churches, 
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or in citizens’ behaviors and popular conceptions of Rome’s values and their relevance 
for the republican communes. This dissertation seeks to delineate the civic identity of the 
city-state as it was inflected by Romanitas, which depended on all these varied activities. 
Roman references and allusions were also employed to define or to assess Siena’s place, 
position, and prestige on the peninsula. Purported connections to Rome became another 
arena, much like economic interests and the military, to exercise competition with rival 
cities and also in the broader struggles between the Italian city-states and the major 
kingdoms of the continent. Consequently, this study of Sienese Romanitas must examine 
the employment of antiquity in shaping both internal and external perceptions of the city- 
state. 

Siena in particular serves as an excellent space in which to examine the role of 
Latin antiquity in defining civic identity, not in spite of its lack of antiquity but because 
of it. Unlike its neighbor and chief rival Florence or Mantua or Milan in Lombardy, 

Siena had no tangible Roman heritage to build upon. In the twelfth century, John of 
Salisbury claimed in his Policraticus that the city was in fact not founded by Rome at all 
but by old and infirm Senones Gauls who were too weak to continue with their 
countrymen to other, greater cities, such as Milan and Verona. 51 Siena continued to 
confront this perceived stigma into the fourteenth century when Giovanni Villani 
repeated the story in his Nuova cronica, a work written explicitly in response to his 
seeing the “great and ancient monuments and reading the great deeds of the Romans.” 52 

51 Benes, Urban Legends, 98-99. 

52 “E trovandomi io in quello benedetto pellegrinaggio ne la santa citta di Roma, veggendo le grandi e 
antiche cose di quella, e leggendo le storie e’ grandi fatti de’ Romani, scritti per Virgilio, e per Salustio, e 
Lucano, e Paulo Orosio, e Valerio, e Tito Livio, e altri maestri d’istorie, li quali cosi le piccole cose come le 
grandi de le geste e fatti de’ Romani scrissono, e eziandio degli strani dell’universo mondo, per dare 
memoria e esemplo a quelli che sono a venire presi lo stile e forma da- lloro, tutto si come piccolo discepolo 
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Partially in reaction to such slurs, the Sienese consciously crafted and manufactured a 
Roman past in the Middle Ages, and this renders the local use of Romanitas especially 
fascinating for scholars. Siena’s need to falsely construct Roman origins indicates the 
power of that identity and makes the Sienese situation all the more apt for the study of 
Romanitas. In the thirteenth-century, Siena placed extreme stress on its Roman 
foundations. Not content to merely assert classical roots, the city claimed that it was 
founded by Remus’ own twin sons Aschius and Senius, who fled into the wild to escape 
their murdering uncle, echoing the experience of their father in Rome’s own origins. 53 
Iconography across the city drove home this confected origin myth, not least through the 
many manifestations of she-wolves on public buildings like the Palazzo Pubblico, in civic 
artistic commissions, the covers of biccherna tablets, and sculptures on street comers. 
Coinage in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries proclaimed the city’s historicity as 
“Sena Vetus” (“Ancient Siena”) or “Sena Vetus Civitas Virginis” (Ancient Siena, City of 
the Virgin). 54 The strained association to Rome’s origins in this creation story suggests 
the magnitude of its significance within the city. In addition to this invented Roman past, 
Siena is also an appropriate venue for study because it was a significant medieval city- 
state with an urban population of 50,000 around 1328. 55 As a neighbor to Florence and a 
part of the rich—both financially and culturally—Tuscan region, Siena was closely 
involved in affairs and trends on the peninsula and across the European west, including 
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intellectual and literary movements. For example, Sienese poet Cecco Angiolieri is 
famous for his dialogue with Dante in several of works. 56 This dissertation will examine 
Siena’s civic identity with its constructed Roman past and its relationship to the city’s 
incorporation of a growing cultural interest in antiquity across the region. 

This dissertation’s focus on the fourteenth century also justifies the scholarly 
necessity of this project. A republic, Siena experienced during these years a series of 
often abrupt regime changes that encouraged ruling bodies to use careful political 
strategy and message to stabilize their governance. From 1287 to 1355, the Nove—a 
rotating magistracy of nine men selected from the mercanzia —oversaw a period marked, 
at least in the judgment of many historians, by ts prosperity and stability. It was under 
the Nove that the Sienese planned the ambitious expansion of the duomo to be the largest 
cathedral in Italy. The Nove rebuilt the Porta Romana, one of the chief entrances to the 
city; funded the Torre del Mangia, the tallest tower then in Siena; and constructed the 
famous Palazzo Pubblico. In addition to the construction of the magnificent Fonte Gaia 
in its center, the campo was paved, and in 1297, decrees were issued that mandated 
uniform design for buildings facing the campo, a significant step by the state to 
harmonize architecture for the overall beautification of the city. 57 In 1309, the Nove 
ordered the establishment of a park in the northern part of the city for aesthetic 
improvement, 58 and they commissioned approximately fifty works of art with political, 


56 Often referenced are the following lines in Sonnet 102: “Dante Aligher, i’ t’avero a stancare—/ ch’eo so 
lo pungiglion, e tu se’ i bue.” Cecco Angiolieri, Sonnets (Surrey: One World Classics, 2008). 

57 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena (1260-1555) (New Haven: Yale Univerity 
Press, 2003): 72. 


58 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 105. 
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religious, and classical themes for the Palazzo Pubblico alone. 59 The impact of the 
plague in the late 1340s, coupled with increasing military action against Florence, 
changed fortunes for the Nove. The cathedral renovations were abandoned, leaving only 
impressive but unfinished walls; the Nuovo Borgo di Santa Maria district that housed 
immigrants was abandoned; 60 and the staggering loss of life in the Black Death dropped 
the Sienese population from 42,000 to 15,000. 61 Enemies of the mercanzia successfully 
overthrew the Nove in 1355 and established the Dodici, who expanded representation to 
other guilds in the city and remained in power until 1368. The fall of the Dodici ushered 
in nearly fifty years of instability and short-lived governments that weakened the city- 
state. First, a group of reformers representing the popolo minuto assumed power as the 
Riformatori (1368-1385). They were followed by a series of Priorates, and finally Siena 
ceded to the Visconti of Milan in 1399. The frequent shifts in power in the fourteenth 
century offer windows into changes in civic identity across the trecento. In addition to 
these local political developments, Siena in the fourteenth century was an active 
participant in Guelph-Ghibelline struggles, first siding with the Guelph Nove, then their 
Ghibelline successors. The city’s wealth and thriving population at the beginning of the 
century, the sharp decline of mid-century, and the slow recovery of the later decades 
risked destabilizing the commune and encouraged the Sienese to reflect on contemporary 
conditions, often in relation to their past. Given the extent of change in these years, the 


59 Edna Carter Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 1289-1539: Studies in Imagery and 
Relations to other Communal Palaces in Tuscany (New York: Garland Publishing, 1979). 

60 Fabrizio Nevola, Siena: Constructing the Renaissance City (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007): 
94. 

61 Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, 65. 
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fourteenth century provides an ideal period to examine Sienese attitudes towards ancient 
Rome in a near-constantly evolving civil discourse. 

One of the goals of this project is to deepen historical understanding of the second 
half of the fourteenth century after the fall of the Nove. The population loss during the 
plague, its economic effects, and the destabilizing political turnover within the Sienese 
government led to a decrease of attention to civic investment. Whereas the Nove had 
been frequent promoters of classical antiquity in art and construction across the city, their 
successors lacked the capital, many of the artists (Ambrogio Lorenzetti himself likely 
died in the plague), and perhaps also the inclination to mimic such cultural themes. 
Differential availability of sources creates a challenge for scholars who wish to compare 
civic attention to Romanitas between the Nove and the governments that followed their 
removal from office in 1355, but current scholarship, focused only on pagan antiquity, 
has identified a general resistance to classicism in post-plague Siena. Perhaps the most 
cited example of this is the case of the Lysippean Venus statue, in which the fifteenth- 
century Florentine writer Lorenzo Ghiberti reported that the Dodici ordered a pagan 
statue removed from the campo and destroyed to end idolatry. Traditionally, the focus on 
Christian themes in later decades of the trecento has been interpreted either as a spiritual 
reaction to the plague, as suggested by Meiss, or as resistance to a growing 
“Renaissance” movement that celebrated pagan antiquity. However, recognizing the 
political and civic value of Romanitas and identifying representations of Christian 
antiquity complicate these conclusions and suggest a possible reaction, not to antiquity 
itself, but to the Nove associated with Roman antiquity. This dissertation tests for any 
references to antiquity—pagan and Christian—throughout these short-lived regimes of 
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the later trecento and during the rule of Giangaleazzo Visconti until the Sienese 
overthrew Milanese control in 1404. In addition, this project examines the early decades 
of the fifteenth century, after the Visconti, to locate the expansion of civic Romanitas 
with the return of Sienese control of their communal government. While references to 
pagan antiquity, so extensively promoted by the Nove, decreased after their violent 
overthrow, Romanitas remained an actively employed political vocabulary through 
representations of Christian antiquity. The resurgence of references to antiquity to civic 
discourse during the governance of the Dieci Priori beginning in 1404 as the commune 
began to reestablish its autonomy following the expulsion of the Milanese further 
associates Romanitas with republican rhetoric within the commune. By recognizing 
occurrences of both pagan and Christian antiquity within the political program of each 
regime, it becomes easier to identify a sustained effort to employ Romanitas in Sienese 
civic identity that continued to develop without break throughout fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

The interdisciplinary and genre-crossing nature of this project demands 
consultation of a broad range of sources, both textual and material, to provide an accurate 
portrayal of civic, political, social, and religious attitudes in the late medieval city-state. I 
remain indebted to the Archivio di Stato di Siena (ASS) for their records pertaining to the 
Consiglio Generale and the Concistoro del commune, which allowed an examination of 
documents pertaining to the state produced by the state. The deliberazioni and reforms of 
the Consiglio Generale and the biccherne indicate the priorities of governing officials 
reflected in the records of expenditures for those civic projects in which the commune 
decided to invest. For example, in 1326, the Consiglio Generale met to discuss the 
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upcoming feast day of Siena’s patron saint San Ansano, an early Roman convert 
martyred during Diocletian’s persecutions. During their discussion, the members of the 
general council voted to fund new candles for the celebration to appropriately honor the 
early Christian saint. 62 Statutes of guilds and their lists of mandatory holidays can help to 
clarify Siena’s relationship to early saints. The Painters’ Guild celebrated 57 mandatory 
religious holidays of which 33 honored early saints ranging from St. Blaise and Lawrence 
of Rome to St. Lucy. 63 Collectively, the records housed in the ASS offer an 
understanding of the civic investment in antiquity as expressed in changes in and its 
evolving relationship to the local definition and role of republicanism, political debate, 
and references to Roman identity within discourse and resolutions. 

Sermons, vitae, wills, and letters from spiritual leaders such as Giovanni 
Colombini shed light on the relationship between antiquity—both pagan and early 
Christian—and religious culture within these years as well. Of chief importance will be 
records of the Gesuati, a religious order founded in Siena by the former merchant 
Colombini in 1360. Because they were dedicated to St. Jerome, the foundation and aims 
of the Gesuati serve as an appropriate place to test the influence of Christian antiquity in 
medieval Siena. Like the Franciscans, the Gesuati advocated adherence to an apostolic 
life, hoping to get back to the roots of simplicity, poverty, and preaching associated with 
early Christians. Additionally, the later, better studied sermons of Bernardino da Siena 
(1380-1444) offer commentary regarding fourteenth-century discussions of antiquity. 
Bernardino was no stranger to providing commentary on current Sienese affairs. In a 

62 ASS, Consiglio Generate 103, fols. 94v-96v. 

63 Gaetano Milanesi, ed.. Breve dell ’Arte dei Pittori senesi .in Documentiper la storia della ’arte senese 1 
(Siena, 1854). 
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Lenten sermon in 1427, he praised the ideals of the Sienese republic and stressed the 

peace and virtue the state produced. 64 More importantly, the writings of Colombini, 

Bernardino, and others are particularly useful when judging the reception of pagan 

antiquity in comparison to its Christian counterpart. As Bernardino advised the Sienese, 

Christianity had more to offer than contemporary interests in classical Rome: 

It doesn’t say the proclamation of Plato, or of Aristotle, or of Galen or of 
Hippocrates, or of many other philosophers—not that I am condemning this 
either, not at all—however, I do not want to praise the latter as much as one 
should do of the former. Just as one can draw water either through a channel 
made of polished, clean stone or through one of clay, which, unlike the first, 
will cause the water to become muddy, I am saying that there are some 
teachings that speak of the health of the soul and those that speak of the 
health of the body. The latter speak of the earthly goods, the former speak 
of the spiritual, and here you can see why the eloquia Domini are better than 
any other kind of speech. 65 

Religious leaders in Siena witnessed the frequent employment and celebration of pagan 
antiquity by the state and thus could provide observations on pagan Romanitas in a 
Christian context, while making references to Christian antiquity themselves. 
Bernardino’s remarks indicate changing attitudes towards Romanitas in the mid-fifteenth 
century. Whereas previous generations of Sienese had eagerly embraced mentions of 
she-wolves, early martyr-saints, and Ciceronian political philosophy alike, Bernardino 
begins to distinguish pagan antiquity from Christian antiquity. This speech not only 


64 Bernardino of Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena (1427), ed. C. Delcorno (Milan, 1989). 

65 “[N]on dice la dichiarazione di Platone, ne di Galieno ne d’lpocrasso, ne di molti altri filosafi, che non la 
biasimo, no; perd non la voglio lodare come quest’altra si de’ lodare lei. Impero che come una medesima 
acqua si puo conduciare per uno canale di pietra lavorato e pulito, e un altro la puo conduciare per una 
forma di terra, che sara uno loto al pari di quella; cost, dico, e altra dottrina quell ache parla della salute 
dell’anima, che non e quell ache parla della salute del corpo. L’uno parla d’ naturali; l’altro delli spirituali 
beni; e qui vedi quanto e meglio ‘ eloquia Domini, ’ che niuno altro parlare.” Le prediche volgari, ed. Piero 
Bargellini (Milan: Rizzoli, 1936): 153-154. Qtd. and trans. in Franco Mormando, The Preacher’s Demons: 
Bernardino of Siena and the Social Underworld of Early Renaissance Italy (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1999): 11. 
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references the role of antiquity in the commune but signals a change in Sienese 
definitions of Romanitas. 

Apart from Siena’s four patron saints, who received the most attention in the 
trecento (and in this study), local citizens showed an interest in other early saints and 
martyrs. Bishop Donodeus Malavolti (d. 1350) founded a convent dedicated to the 
Roman virgin-martyr St. Agnes and bestowed substantial funds to rebuilding the church 
of the seventh-century hermit saint Egidio. Likewise, in his testament from January 
1314, Cardinal Riccardo Petroni endowed the monastery of San Niccolo; while in 1355, 
his relative Catelino founded a hospital dedicated to Catherine of Alexandria. 66 Special 
attention will be paid to feast days of early saints in Siena as seen through image or 
devotional practices. Examining the role of these early saints and other remembrances of 
early Christianity in Siena, will help to measure trecento Siena’s overall interest in and 
familiarity with antiquity. 

Above all, this dissertation relies on the Cronaca senese annals compiled within 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptures (RIS). Most relevant are the 
chronicles recorded by an anonymous author (1202-1320), Paolo di Tomasso Montauri 
(1170-1315, 1381-1432), Angolo di Tura del Grasso (1300-1351), and Donato di Neri 
and his sons (1352-1381). While the motives and attitudes towards antiquity of 
governing officials can be reasonably inferred from available state records, more 
nebulous and difficult to interpret from available sources is how such a Rome-centric 
campaign was received by the Sienese population. The Cronaca senese becomes one of 
the best means available to gauge attitudes towards public policies and gather more 

66 J. Bignami Odier, “Le testament du Cardinal Richard Petroni,” 13 janvier 1314,” Papers of the British 
School at Rome, xxiv, 1956, 142-157. 
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details about popular behaviors in the city. When read with an awareness of political and 
cultural developments of the period, these chronicles reveal the refinement of a Sienese 
self-identity through a comparison of the history presented in their records in relation to 
the chroniclers’ memory of events during their lifetime and service. 

In conjunction with such documentary evidence, this project incorporates relevant 
visual material, placing it in dialogue with written accounts. The first half of the 
fourteenth century was a prolific period for public works in the city-state with the 
planned expansion of the duomo and the Palazzo Pubblico (begun in 1297), their internal 
decoration, and numerous public commissions throughout the city. The Government 
frescos completed by Ambrogio Lorenzetti in 1339 have been thoroughly explored by 
historians and art historians alike for their republican message. This dissertation will pay 
special attention to other artworks and decorative elements, including the map of Rome 
and depictions of Roman heroes in the Anticoncistoro by Taddeo di Bartolo, the benches 
with Roman scenes by Mattia di Nanni, the paintings of Simone Martini and Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, the numerous depictions of she-wolves throughout the city, as well as other 
contemporary works housed in the Pinacoteca Nazionale in Siena. The architecture on 
city-gates in Siena, especially the frequently used Porta Camollia and Porta Romana, will 
be especially revealing because they served to educate visitors about Siena’s identity and 
values upon their entry into the city. Similarly, the surviving records of the Biccherna 
located within the Museo delle Biccheme offer another visual codification of civic 
identity designed by the state. Beginning in 1257, the body commissioned prominent 
Italian artists to paint the wooden panel covers of the biccheme books. Their covers 
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reflect contemporary interests in the city-state, including key historical moments, 67 
financial officers and the republic at work, and most importantly, pictorial representations 
of Siena’s identity. Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s design from 1344 echoes his earlier 
republican-themed fresco for the Nove in the Palazzo Pubblico and features a personified 
Siena again sitting with two infants and a she-wolf. This image, repeated across the city 
and across mediums, signals Sienese devotion to their perceived Roman ancestry. A later 
but equally revealing biccherna cover from 1473 by Francesco di Giorgio Martini (1439- 
1502) reveals Siena’s new walls, modeled after Rome’s Aurelian Walls. The cover from 
1436, completed by Giovanni di Paolo (1403-1482), features St. Jerome and a lion, a 
reference not only to the legend of the early church father healing an injured lion but also 
the Gesuati fraternity that had formed in Siena. 

This dissertation examines the value and implementation of Romanitas in civic 
identity across the city-state and asks critical questions about its purpose for both its 
engineers and audiences in trecento Siena. In what ways did the Sienese invoke ancient 
Rome, whether pagan or Christian, and how did these occurrences work together to 
inform civic identity for the Sienese? Did the manifestations of Romanitas depend on the 
governing regime in the city, and how did Romanitas respond to or help shape the 
contemporary political, social, and religious climate? How did these efforts coordinate to 


67 Art, it can be argued, was an active reflection of civic, cultural, and religious interests in Siena in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. The examples are numerous, but I will offer just one to suffice. After 
purchasing the Virgin Mary’s cintola relic in 1359, the Spedale commissioned a series of new paintings 
that started a regional trend of inserting Thomas into the scene of the Assumption, reaching out to receive 
Mary’s girdle. While Lippo Memmi’s Assumption in the 1340s, before the cintola ’s acquisition, features 
no Thomas and no girdle, Bulgarini’s Assumption completed for the Santa Maria della Scala Hospital in the 
1360s, only a few years after the relic’s arrival, features a centrally located, visually striking Thomas 
cradling the girdle and reaching up in praise to the Virgin above. So too does Paolo di Giovanni Fei’s 
Assumption in 1385. The inclusion of the cintola in these works after its purchase indicates that artistic 
commissions were often prompt responses of immediate developments and interests within the commune. 
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establish a cultural awareness of antiquity in Siena throughout the fourteenth century, and 
what did a classical vocabulary provide the Sienese living in this period of republican 
communal governments? These questions lend themselves best to a thematic approach 
that allows cross-disciplinary examination effected through a series of case studies. Each 
chapter analyzes one specific instance or commemoration of pagan or Christian Rome 
found in Siena and often crosses traditional genre lines to provide the fullest 
understanding of antiquity’s place in politics, religion, cultural development, and art—all 
components of the Sienese’s complex civic identity. I begin with an examination of the 
origin legend involving Remus’ sons Aschius and Senius, through which the Sienese 
asserted their classical roots. An understanding of foreign criticisms and challenges to 
Siena’s historicity illuminates their civic compulsion to manufacture an ancient 
foundation to compete with rivals such as Florence with more provable classical pasts. In 
the process, the Sienese state, who engineered this historical rewriting in an extensive 
campaign, engrained the importance of antiquity to not only the Nove’s self-expression 
but, more broadly, cultural identity for the period. 

In chapter two, I focus more closely on Sienese politics throughout the trecento to 
track the employment of iconography and rhetoric of Roman republicanism in local 
politics as well as in broader Guelph-Ghibelline debates. This chapter adopts a more 
chronological approach to compare the Nove’s prolific attention to pagan and Christian 
antiquity to the abandonment of pre-Christian themes by their immediate successors and 
finally to the return of Nove-like imagery while Siena endured Milanese hegemony. 
Roman republicanism, I argue, provided necessary legitimacy to medieval city-states 
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with their republican governments as well as historical imagery that applied to both 
Guelph and Ghibelline interests. 

Chapter three follows Sienese efforts to emphasize ancient material through the 
celebration of their few local classical sites, imported antiques, and attention to Rome as 
the subject of art and architecture across the commune. The Sienese faced particular 
challenges in asserting their city’s historicity, including the lack of Roman monuments 
and ruins within city limits. Instead, Siena had to rely on a largely manufactured Roman 
presence, which they intentionally sculpted in public spaces. While recognizing early 
fourteenth-century expression using classical material, the majority of this case study 
focuses on the latter part of the century and the beginning of the quattrocento to 
demonstrate that the already antique-friendly city transitioned smoothly into the material 
interests traditionally associated with the Renaissance. 

Chapters four and five offer case studies pertaining to the understudied presence 
of Christian antiquity in Siena, illuminated by investigations of the commune’s selection 
of patron saints and then of the dedication and religious goals of the Gesuati order. 

Before Catherine and Bemadino assumed their roles as the chief intercessors for Siena, 
the city had dedicated itself to four saints, notably all martyrs of the early church: 

Ansano, Savino, Crescenzio, and Vittorio. These saints were celebrated in civic art, such 
as Simone Martini’s Maesta (c. 1315) for the Palazzo Pubblico, and in newly erected 
chapels inside the duomo. In all but the case of Ansano, the personal connection of these 
saints to Sienese history was tenuous, often no more than a mention in their legends of 
the saint passing through the region and several had no interaction with Siena at all. The 
presence of images and relics of the ancient martyrs nevertheless worked alongside the 
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she-wolves and neo-Roman architectural styles to create a classical identity and a more 
distinguished history for the city. The incorporation of Christian antiquity also granted 
legitimacy to Giovanni Colombini’s Gesuati—not historical legitimacy but religious. 

The Gesuati venerated the fourth-century Jerome and strove to follow a Hieronymic 
model rooted in devout poverty and austerity. The Gesuati’s dedication to the early 
church father fulfilled a pragmatic purpose for the new religious order: much like Roman 
republicanism justifying the governments of the Italian city-states, the devotion of the 
Gesuati to an established, accepted theologian legitimized the religious fraternity in a 
period that saw the proliferation of (sometimes heretical) mendicant religious orders. 

The final chapter of this dissertation identifies instances where pagan and 
Christian antiquity appeared in the same civic space and questions how both expressions 
of Romanitas functioned together to create a cultural identity in Siena that was dependent 
on classical influence. Roman remains were problematic within the Christian setting of 
the Middle Ages: objects like sarcophagi and chalices could be reappropriated for 
Christian use but statues and images were frequently defaced or destroyed. 68 However, 
Sienese examples suggest that pagan and Christian antiquity could be portrayed and 
honored alongside each other without tension. During the governance of the Nove (1287- 
1355) and the Dieci Priori (1404-1487), both forms of antiquity played a central role in 
Sienese civic identity’s ideological and ideographical presentation, and references to 
classical concepts taken from before and after Christ completed the intended image of 
Siena as a Christian city with an established ancient past. This balance did not mean that 
Siena escaped association with pagan idolatry in the fourteenth century; heresy charges 


68 Greenhalgh, The Survival of Roman Antiquities, 204-205. 
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investigated by the university in 1321 and the curious case of the Lysippean Venus 
related by Lorenzo Ghiberti indicate that the Sienese faced at the least anxiety and rumors 
about idolatry and perhaps even engaged in the act itself. By interpreting these apparent 
anxieties within the city’s political framework, a new reading becomes available based on 
the tension between the Nove’s civic program and successor regimes, but even any 
genuine religious resistance to the celebration of pagan antiquity should not be 
interpreted as a singular halt of the development of Romanitas in Siena. Christian 
antiquity provided an alternative expression of Romanitas even when religious 
practitioners expressed reservations about their contemporaries’ fascination with pre- 
Christian Rome. The focus on spiritual themes expressed through the early centuries of 
the church continued to develop Siena’s attachment to classicism. Rome, in all its 
relevant forms, was central to defining Siena’s identity in the fourteenth century, and 
pagan and Christian Romanitas were both employed to depict Siena as a classical city, 
secure in its ancient roots, but redeemed by Christ in the earliest centuries of the church. 

Although these case studies remain focused largely on Siena, the implications 
raised by these questions have broader significance for the Italian peninsula in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Siena was, by no means, the only republic engaging in 
the appropriation of history into its civic discourse or cultivating Romanitas to create a 
cultural identity dependent on a Roman past. Expanding our current definition of 
antiquity to include early Christianity and recognizing manifestations of antiquity beyond 
traditional modes is necessary to a complete and nuanced understanding of the value of 
the classical past in crafting the civic identity of communes like Siena. By identifying the 
use and purpose of Romanitas in trecento and early quattrocento Siena, this dissertation 
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provides insight into how the Sienese understood themselves; crafted and expressed their 
cultural, political, and religious identity; and used their lack of Roman heritage to 
nevertheless contribute to the consciousness of Romanitas in Italy. 
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CHAPTER ONE: 

WOLVES, ORIGIN STORIES, AND THE CRAFTING OF HISTORICAL 

LEGITIMACY 


For the medieval city-states that inherited the Italian peninsula after the fall of the 
empire, attachment to Rome never truly faded. This becomes clear, despite Petrarch’s 
insistence upon a Renaissance rebirth of antiquity, from accounts of classical sarcophagi 
being used to house Christian relics 1 or Cluniac monks scratching their ears in code to 
request books from pagan authors. 2 In 1162, the Roman Senate even decreed that anyone 
caught defacing an ancient column would face capital punishment. 3 In medieval Italy, 
the Roman past mattered and Roman foundation was a point of civic pride. Fourteenth- 
century Siena, however, confronted dubious Roman ancestry and faced challenges 
asserting its historical legitimacy. In order to combat challenges to its status, the city- 
state constructed a now-famous origin story, which directly linked its foundation with the 
efforts of Rome’s own Romulus and Remus. This invented tradition inspired a city-wide 
iconographical program that placed wolf statues on major street corners, inserted twin 


1 Michael Greenhalgh, Survival of Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages (London: Duckworth, 1989): 189. 

2 Susan Boynton and Isabelle Cochelin, From Dead of Night to End of Day: The Medieval Customs of 
Cluny (Turnhout: Disciplina Monastica: Studies on Medieval Monastic Life, 2005): 284. Anna Lisa 
Taylor, Epic Lives and Monasticism in the Middle Ages, 800-1050 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2013): 169, n. 69. 

3 Morris Bishop, The Middle Ages (New York: American Heritage, 1968): 245. 
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boys into Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Good Government fresco, and underlined the supposed 
antiquity of “Sena Vetus” (“Ancient Siena”). This chapter’s analysis of Siena’s origins— 
invented and actual—and the prolific integration of such myths into the city’s identity 
reveals the cultural value of antiquity in the medieval city-state. 

Unlike neighbor and rival Florence, with its known Roman settlement in the first 
century BC, 4 Siena had no concrete proof of ancient ancestry and the city’s beginnings 
remain unclear still. Writing in the first century AD, Pliny the Elder maintained that the 
region, including Siena, was founded by the Etruscans. 5 Modern archaeological evidence 
from Chiusi and the broader Sienese region generally supports Pliny’s assertion, although 
the importance of Siena as an Etruscan center remains contested. 6 Etruscan inscriptions, 
terracottas, and bronze figurines have been found in Castelluccio di Pienza, 7 and 
archaeologist Gilda Bartoloni discovered Pugiano, an Etruscan sanctuary in San 


4 Although we know Florence was a Roman city, its precise date of origin remains slightly obscure, 
occurring between the tenure of Julius Caesar in 62 BC or that of Lucius Cornelius Sulla in the 80s BC. 
According to Florentine notary Sanzanome in the thirteenth century, the Fiesoles in the area around the 
Arno supported Catiline in his war against Caesar in 63 BC. With the defeat of Catiline, Caesar gained 
control of the territory and founded Florence as a Roman colony. Giuseppe Mazzotta, Images of 
Quattrocento Florence: Selected Writings in Literature , History, and Art, ed. Stefano Ugo Baldassarri and 
Arielle Saiber (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000): xx. See also: Michael Levey, Florence: A 
Portrait (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996): 6. Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian 
Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press); 72. 

5 Pliny the Elder, The Natural History of Pliny, volume 1, trans. H.G. Bohn (1893): 188. 

6 Luisa Banti, a former professor from the Department of Etruscan Studies at the University of Florence, 
maintained that Etruscan presence did spread north of Chiusi, including Siena, but only towards the decline 
of their civilization. Banti, “Discussion” in Medical Biology and Etruscan Origins (London: J & A 
Churchill, 1959): 128. However, she admitted that Siena did not serve as a major Etruscan center. Banti, 
Etruscan Cities and their Culture, trans. Erika Bizzarri (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968): 
143. 

7 Simon K. F. Stoddart, Historical Dictionary of the Etruscans (Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 2009): 37. 
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Gimignano. 8 Sixth-century BC depictions of organized horse racing events on terracotta 
friezes from Murlo prompted Sybile Haynes to suggest a tenuous association with Siena’s 
annual Palio. 9 Even closer to the actual city boundaries, in the early 2000s, Bartoloni and 
Elsa Pacciani of the Soprintendenza per I Beni Archeologici della Toscana, excavated 
near Monteriggioni an eighth-century BC settlement known as Campassini containing 
burial sites and huts. 10 

While modem archaeological investigations indicate an Etruscan foundation, 
awareness among the medieval Sienese of their actual origins and their precise 
association with Rome was more nebulous. Some Roman sources, such as Livy’s 
Epitome, date the city’s settlement to the period of the Roman Republic, not the Etruscan 
era. As part of his comprehensive history of Rome, Livy indicated that Siena, along with 
Castrum and Hadria, was founded as a Roman colony during the consulship of Marcus 
Curius Dentatus in the third century BC. 11 By contrast, Robert Langton Douglas argues 
that Siena was not granted colonial status until 90 BC when the Lex Julia of that year 
extended Roman citizenship to cities in Etruria and Umbria that did not fight against 
Rome in the Social War (90-88 BC). 12 Still others suggest that Siena was appropriated as 
a Roman colony decades later during the reign of Augustus (27 BC-14 AD) when the 


8 Andrea Ciacci and Andrea Zifferero, Archeologici della produzione e dei sapori: nuovi percorsi di ricerca 
in Etruria (Siena: Nuova imagine, 2009): 99. 

9 Sybille Haynes, Etruscan Civilization: A Cultural History (Los Angeles: Getty Publications, 2000): 120- 
122 . 

10 Maristella Pandolfmi Angeletti, Archeologia Etruria Meridionale: Atti delle gionate di studio in ricordo 
di Mario Moretti (Rome: L’erma di Bretschneider, 2006): 39. 

11 Livy, Periochae XI. Lucius Annaeus Florus, Epitome XI: “Coloniae deductae sunt Catrum, Senae, 
Hadria.” 


12 Robert Langton Douglas, A History of Siena (London: John Murray, 1902): 8-9. 
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emperor obtained authority over established Etruscan cities in the area. 13 Regardless of 
Siena’s precise moment of origin, Rome was aware of the city’s existence. Identified as 
“Saena Julia,” Siena was included on the fourth-century itinerarium Tabula 
Peutingeriana. A mention of aqueducts in Siena is recorded in an inscription, dated 394 
AD, found in the Villa Mattei in Rome. 14 It is not until the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
however, thanks to its location along the Via Francigena, that Siena began to develop as 
the thriving urban center known in the Middle Ages. 15 

With limited knowledge and no consensus regarding its Roman settlement and no 
standing ruins like Florence’s Roman amphitheater or temple of Mars, medieval Siena 
lacked the necessary architectural evidence to support such ancient origins and remained 
vulnerable to slanderous slurs concerning its foundations. The first of these attacks came 
in the mid-twelfth century not from a Tuscan or even Italian critic but from the English 
writer John of Salisbury (c. 1120-1180). In Book VI of his Policraticus, John attributed 
the foundation of Siena to Brennus, the leader of the Senones Gauls, who invaded Italy 
and succeeded in sacking the city of Rome in 387 BC. John’s assertion here was perhaps 
influenced by the etymological similarity of Senones and Siena, but the consequences for 
the Sienese were disparaging. Rather than inheriting a city designed in Rome’s image, 
the Sienese had ancestors who “destroyed the army of the Romans at the river 
Allia... attacked the city of Rome itself and captured it... [and killed] the senators and 


13 Tim Benton, “The Three Cities Compared: Urbanism” in Siena, Florence, and Padua: Art, Society, and 
Religion, 1280-1400, Volume II: Case Studies, ed. Diana Norman (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1995): 9. 

14 Pietro Rossi, Le iscrizioni romane del territorio senese in BSSP (1897): 136-154. Robert Langton 
Douglas, A History of Siena (London: John Murray, 1902): 10. 

15 Benton, “The Three Cities Compared: Urbanism” in Siena, Florence, and Padua, volume 2, 9. 
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[subdued] Italy.” 16 Furthermore, John described a very specific sub-group within 

Brennus’ followers who actually settled and founded the city: 

That they built the city of Siena for their old people and invalids and 
herdsmen is not only narrated by trustworthy history but is a widespread 
and well-known tradition; which is rendered the more probable by the fact 
that the Sienese in the shape of their limbs, the comeliness of their faces and 
the beauty of their coloring, and even in their manners, seem to resemble 
the Gauls and Britons from whom they took their origin, although the 
passage of time, the difference in climate, the location of their country, and 
intercourse with their neighbors, with whom they have long mingled in 
blood and customs, have of course changed them greatly. But still not even 
all these things have sufficed to blot out their Gallic coloring, namely their 
fairness, and reduce them to the likeness of their neighbors. 17 

John likely knew of the Gaulish commander’s campaign against Rome in the fourth 

century BC from Livy and Orosius, but the sources of his “trustworthy history” linking 

Brennus’ men to Siena’s origins are unclear. 18 In fact, John’s account in 1159 is the 

earliest written record we have of what he alleged was a well-known legend. Lack of 

documented source material did not stop him from repeating the story to Baldwin of 

Boulogne, the archdeacon of Sudbury, in a later letter dated between December 1167 and 

March 1168. There he wrote in passing that “we met at Siena, a city which Brennus, 

leader of the Senones, is said to have built as a settlement for his sick soldiers” but again 

failed to identify how he became aware of this account. 19 For medieval Siena, his 


16 John of Salisbury, Policraticus ed. Cary J. Nederman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990): 
book VI, chapter 17. 

17 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, Book VI, Chapter 17. 

18 Michael A. Faletra, Wales and the Medieval Colonial Imagination: the Matters of Britain in the Twelfth 
Century (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2014), 63-64. 

19 “Honor cinguili militaris, quo me ad apostolorum limina properantem tu inde rediens decorasti in urbe 
Senum, quam Brennius dux Senonum ad locandos ibi ualitudinarious suos legitur construxisse, me saepius 
quam collato[e]utar gladio tui in caritate et guadio memorem esse compellit....” John of Salisbury, The 
Letters of John of Salisbury, Volume 2, ed. W. J. Millor, S.J. and C. N. L. Brooke (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1979): Letter 240, pg. 456-458. 
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sources did not entirely matter. The damage to the city-state’s reputation as a Roman 
entity had been done. As Carrie Benes points out, this story was doubly damning for the 
proud medieval Sienese: not only was their city founded by non-Romans who harmed 
Rome, they were the descendants of old and disabled cast-offs from Brennus’ 
supporters. 20 

It is no surprise that Florentine writers latched onto John’s account as the 
Policrciticus spread across continental Europe in the following centuries, especially as 
Siena emerged as a powerful political and economic rival to Florence. Even Florentine 
outcasts on the same traditional political aisle in the Guelph-Ghibelline conflict as Siena 
bashed the city-state on these terms. Florentine exile and Ghibelline supporter Fazio 
degli Uberti repeated the story in the mid-1300s in his Dante-inspired poem II 
Dittamondo. 21 Most famously, Giovanni Villani was critical in spreading far and wide 
the notion of Gallic influence in Siena, and he offered additional insult to injury by 
denying not just Siena’s Roman origins but also its age. In his Nuova cronica, he posited 
that 

The city of Siena is a relatively new city, which was founded around the 
year 670, when Charles Martel, father of King Pippin of France, came with 
the French into the region of Apulia in service to the Holy Church, to fight 
a people who called themselves Fombards. 22 


20 Carrie Benes, Urban Legends: Civic Identity and the Classical Past in Northern Italy (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), 98. 

21 “Questa cittade per alcuno intesi / che, lasciando ivi molti vecchi Brenno / Quando i Roman per lui fur 
morti e pressi / Si abito prima....” Fazio degli Uberti, II Dittamondo (Milan: Giovanni Silvestri, 1826): Lib 
III, capitolo VIII, pg. 228. 

22 “La citta di Siena e assai nuova citta, ch’ella fu cominciata intorno agli anni di Cristo 670, quando Carlo 
Martello, padre del re Pipino di Francia, co’Franceschi andavano nel regno di Puglia in servigio di santa 
Chiesa a contrastare una gente che si chiamavano i Longobardi.” Giovanni Villani, Nuova cronica 2.19, 
ed. Porta 1: 81-82. 
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Benes astutely notes that even Villani’s choice of language dismisses Siena’s historicity. 
He purposefully uses the contemporary tenn “Franceschi” to designate the invaders, in 
contrast to earlier Gauls. 23 Having alleged Siena’s newness, Villani went on to reiterate 
John’s earlier assertion that Siena’s founders were weak and old: 

And the said host of the French and other people from beyond the 
mountains, finding themselves in the place which is today Siena, left there 
all the old people, and those who were unwell, and those who were not able 
to bear arms, so as not to take them along into Apulia. And those remaining 
at rest in the aforesaid place settled there...and the one dwelling with 
another was called Sena, from those who stayed behind on account of their 
old age. 24 

Once again, Villani’s careful rhetoric underscores his insulting history: the connotation of 
the phrase “non bene sani” was associated with not just physical ailments but mental 
disabilities as well. 25 His interpretation of the city’s founders suggests the etymological 
relationship between Siena and “senescens” (alluding to old age), rather than the 
Senones. Whether John of Salisbury was correct in claiming that these aspects of Siena’s 
non-Roman origins were already well known in the twelfth century or not, a version of 
the story had definitely reached and was being perpetuated in Italy by the mid-1300s. 

Thanks to the momentum gained by these unflattering myths in the fourteenth 
century, there was no getting rid of them by the later Middle Ages. Leonardo Bruni 
followed Villani’s lead in his Historiae Florentini Populi in 1415 and asserted Charles 


23 Benes, Urban Legends, 111, n. 98. 

24 “E trovandosi la detta oste de’ Franceschi e altri oltramontani ov’e oggi Siena, si lasciaro in quello luogo 
tutti gli vecchi e quelli che non erano bene sani, e che non poteano portare arme, per non menarglisi dietro 
in Puglia; e quelli rimasi in riposo nel detto luogo, vi si comiciaro ad abitare....e l’uno abitacolo e l’altro era 
chiamato Sena, dirivando di quegli che v’erano rimasi per vecchiezza.” Giovanni Villani, Nuova cronica 
2.19, ed. Porta 1:81-82. 


25 Benes, Urban Legends, 111, n. 99. 
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Martel’s involvement in the city’s foundations. 26 Siena’s own Agostino Patrizi, made 
bishop of Pienza in 1483, reiterated Salisbury’s story in his De antiquitate civitatis 
Sene sis, writing that the Gauls “after laying waste and burning Rome.. .marched there, 
where they then settled Siena.” 27 Another Sienese writer, the fifteenth-century historian 
and orator Agostino Dati also recognized the plausible validity of Gallic origins in his 
Orationes, establishing two competing discourses when he wrote that proponents of 
Roman foundations “dispute the origin of the city, by the Gauls, especially the 
Senones.” 28 He did stress, however, that “we are able to affirm with certainty the Sienese 
people claim the city Rome as mother.” 29 By the mid-fifteenth century, the role of the 
Gauls in Siena’s foundation had become, as Nicolai Rubinstein reminds us, “communis 
incolarum opinio.” 30 The humanist historian Flavio Biondo’s inclusion of the popular 
account in his Italia Illustrata in 1458 as Siena’s accurate history shows how deeply 
rooted the story had become. These foreign accounts, now sometimes adopted by the 
Sienese themselves, endangered the city-state’s reputation as it grew rapidly in economic 
and social importance in the High Middle Ages, encouraging Siena to craft an 
alternative—and more favorable—version of its own creation. 


26 Timothy B. Smith, “Politics and Antiquity in the Baptist’s Chapel Fafade” in Art as Politics in Late 
Medieval and Renaissance Siena, ed. by Timothy B. Smith and Judith B. Steinhoff (Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate, 2012): 144. 

27 “.. .post direptam incensamque Romam, domum repetentes...illuc contendisse, ubi tunc Senae sunt 
conditae .” BCS, Ms. A VI 3, fol. 83r. Qtd. in Nicolai Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art: The 
Frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo in the Palazzo Pubblico” in Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 21 no. 3-4 (July-December 1959): 201. 

28 Agostino Dati, Orationes III, 1, in Opera, Siena 1503, fol. LXVIII v. 

29 “... illud certo affirmare possumus, matrem Senensem populum profiteri urbem Romam.” Agostino Dati, 
Orationes III, 1, in Opera, Siena 1503, fol. LXVIII v. 

30 BCS, Ms. A VI 3, fol. 83r. Qtd. in Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” 201. 
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It is interesting to note that even Florence, despite its surviving ancient 
monuments, faced challenges to its own historicity in this period as well. In 1397, 
Antonio Loschi of Vicenza, the chancellor of the Duchy of Milan, published his most 
famous work, I’Invectiva in Florentines, which attacked not just Florentine tyranny and 
arrogance—as he saw it—but also cast doubt on the city’s ancient origins. Loschi argued 
that Florence’s ambitions to gain supremacy in the region through alliances on the 
peninsula and abroad undermined the city’s self-expressed dedication to Roman liberty 
and republicanism and therefore denied their Roman attachment, ideologically and 
historically. 31 Five years later, in 1402, early humanist scholar and Florentine chancellor 
Coluccio Salutati protested these claims and defended Florence against Loschi’s blatant 
criticism. Maintaining that “there is precise evidence attesting to the fact that Florence 
was built by the Romans,” 32 Salutati systematically dismantled Loschi’s argument by 
offering a list of Roman monuments in Florence, from the amphitheater to the forum, the 
aqueducts to the arches. He challenged the legitimacy of Loschi’s sources in prose with 
an emotional charge: 

Among other things, you do not believe that the Florentines descended from 
the Romans. Tell me, if you will, where have you found proof to the 
contrary? Why do you want to deny what all Italy grants us, what everyone, 
except you, horrible beast, holds to be true? 33 

Grounding his point-by-point rebuttal in early humanist dialectic, 34 he summed up his 

argument quite concisely when he concluded, “It is thus a complete folly to doubt the 


31 Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, 76. 

32 Coluccio Salutati, “Defense of the Roman Origins of Florence,” Images of Quattrocento Florence, 9. 

33 Salutati, “Defense of the Roman Origins of Florence,” Images of Quattrocento Florence , 8. 

34 For more on Salutati’s incorporation of humanistic rhetoric and Latin style, see Ronald Witt, In the 
Footsteps of the Ancients: The Origins of Humanism from Lovato to Bruni (Boston: Brill, 2000): 404-405. 
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Roman origin of Florence.” 35 The existence of these verbal attacks during the rivalry 
between the Florentine republic and Visconti Milan at the turn of the fifteenth century 
illustrates the propaganda value of ancient origins. Far from simply constituting 
objective historical information, Roman foundations were profoundly important to the 
core of a medieval city’s identity. 

Attempting to combat what were perceived as slanderous rumors that the city was 
settled by old and infirm Senones Gauls (or for invalid Frenchmen), medieval Siena faced 
a near-constant struggle to prove its historicity and assert Roman ancestry. Towards this 
goal, the city-state actively promoted its own origin myth, which directly associated its 
foundation with that of Rome itself. Rome’s legendary origins, of course, are well 
known: after a prophecy declared that they would kill their great-uncle who usurped their 
rightful throne, twins Romulus and Remus were abandoned and raised by a she-wolf in 
the wild. The boys fulfilled the prophecy by killing their great-uncle, then founded the 
city but quarreled over its location in an altercation that left Remus dead and Rome on the 
Palatine Hill. According to the popular legend invented in the Middle Ages and 
promoted in Siena (which has survived in the city to the present), Remus had twin sons of 
his own, Senius and Aschius, who fled Romulus’ wrath after their father’s death, 
mirroring the plight of Romulus and Remus faced with their own uncle’s hostility. Like 
their forebears, the boys were accompanied into the wild by a she-wolf, in this case not a 
real one but the altar dedicated to their father’s surrogate mother. When they found a 
suitable site in Tuscany to settle, they centered it around veneration for the she-wolf that 
had kept their father and murdering uncle alive. Thus, like Romulus and Remus founding 


35 Salutati, “Defense of the Roman Origins of Florence,” Images of Quattrocento Florence , 10. 
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Rome, Senius and Aschius founded Siena. Contrary to the accounts of John of Salisbury, 
Villani, and others, Siena was not just ancient and not just Roman but directly connected 
to the founder of the Eternal City itself; Siena was thus a new Rome—a distinction 
Milan, Venice, and even Florence couldn’t claim. 

For obvious reasons, the story is problematic. Even for a moment discounting the 
credibility of Remus having twin sons of his own in such an echo of the mythical story of 
Rome, there are no extant written records of the legend before the fourteenth century at 
the earliest, and more plausibly the fifteenth century, so there is no classical evidence at 
all. The first known mention of Aschius’ and Senius’ founding of Siena comes from 
Tisbo Colonnese, a pseudonymous writer whose identity is still uncertain. Sienese-born 
banker Agostino Andrea Chigi (1466-1520) claimed that Tisbo was a scholar named 
Patrizio Patrizi, 36 but later scholars have associated Tisbo with other members of the 
same family due to the association of the Patrizi with the humanist-minded Cardinal 
Francesco Todeschini Piccolomini. While serving as the archbishop of Siena from 1460 
to 1503 before becoming Pope Pius III, Piccolomini commissioned a series of histories 
from Francesco Patrizi (1413-1492) and his nephew Agostino to combat the now 
widespread claims of Gallic settlement. 37 Such circumstantial evidence prompted 
nineteenth-century antiquarian Fuciano Banchi to argue that Tisbo was in fact 


36 Agostino Andrea Chigi, G I 9, fol. 126-133, “Patrii Patrii de Urbis Senarum origine opusculum.” Qtd. in 
Fabrizio Nevola, Siena: Constructing the Renaissance City (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007): 

147, n. 2. 

37 Nevola, “Revival or Renewal: Defining Civic Identity in Fifteenth-Century Siena” in Shaping Urban 
Identity in Late Medieval Europe, ed. Marc Boone and Peter Stabel (Leuven-Apeldoorn: Garant Publishers, 
2000): 119. 
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Agostino, 38 while Alessandro Lisini and Fabio Iacometti asserted he was Francesco. 39 

There is still no consensus on Tisbo’s real identity, but Fabrizio Nevola points out that 

neither Francesco nor Agostino Patrizi is a likely candidate because both criticize the 

legitimacy of the Aschius-Senius myth in other writings. 40 

Authorship aside, the dating of Tisbo’s story is also hotly debated. Chigi’s 

Patrizio Patrizi was a fourteenth-century figure, and likewise antiquarian Giuseppe 

Rondoni suggested that the myth was rooted in much older tradition and dated its written 

form to the fourteenth century. 41 However, in their preface to the Cronache Senesi, 

Lisini and Iacometti identify several chronological mistakes that challenge Rondoni’s 

claims and suggest that the story was not written until the very late fifteenth century. For 

example, the authors declare explicitly 

It is easy to detect that it was written in the fifteenth century and not the 
1300s, as was believed by some and as perhaps is still believed. In order to 
remove any doubt that it is a product of the 1400s, turn to the same account. 

Where it is written that the two alleged founders of the city had constructed 
two castles for their respective homes, it is also said that they dug between 
the two an underground road in order to give each other help in the case of 
war. The author of that romance with little wisdom adds that this road was 
discovered in 1425, while in fact it was not found until 1460. 42 


38 Luciano Banchi, Le origini favolose di Siena secondo imapresunta cronica...di Tiscbo Colonnese 
(Siena: Nozze Papanti-Giraudini, 1882): 8. 

39 Alessandro Lisini and Fabio Iacometti, Preface, Cronache senesi in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, x-xiii. 

40 Nevola, Siena, 147. 

41 “.. .una leggenda su Senio ed Aschio e molto probabile avesse corso in redazioni molto antiche, e quasi 
senza dubbio del secolo XIV.” Giuseppe Rondoni, Tradizioni popolari e leggende di un comune 
medioevale (Florence, 1866): 13-14. 

42 “...e facile rilevare che fu scritta nel secolo XV, e non nel milletrecento, come da qualcuno fu creduta e 
forse si crede tuttora. A rimuovere ogni dubbio che sia fattura del quattrocento, aiuta il racconto 
medesimo. Dove si narra che i due pretesi fondatori della Citta avevano costruito due castelli per loro 
rispettiva dimora, e pure detto che avevano fatto scavare tra l’uno e l’altro una strada sotterranea per darsi 
reciproco aiuto nei casi di guerra. L'autore di quel romanzo con poca accortezza aggiunge che nel 1425 era 
stata ricercata questa via, ma che fu trovata soltanto nel 1460.” Lisini and Iacometti, Preface, Cronache 
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Anachronisms such as this one suggest that Tisbo’s myth of Siena’s origins is an 
invention of the fifteenth century, which begs the question of motive. 43 For this, Tasini 
and Iacometti perhaps provide some insight as well when they flatly dismiss the origin 
story as “one of the many falsities told by humanists of the fifteenth century, a period in 
which they easily resorted to such hoaxes.” 44 False origin tales were arguably a humanist 
specialty. 

The earliest written records we have of the heroic myth of Siena’s foundation, 
then, date from the fourteenth or more likely fifteenth century, but we know that it 
certainly existed well before then—at least in the 1300s, possibly as far back as the late 
1200s—because of earlier civic iconography sporting themes and figures known from the 
legend. The most well known and arguably most important evidence in this regard, 
because of its location and audience, is not surprisingly, Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Good 
Government fresco, completed between 1337 and 1339. 45 The government of the Nove 
(1287-1355) commissioned Lorenzetti in 1337 to complete the fresco series in their 
personal meeting chamber, the Sala dei Nove, within the Palazzo Pubblico, the center of 
civic function and the heart of the commune. Divided into two thematic sections, the 


senesi in RIS, xi-xii. 

43 The discovery of the underground road is not the only case Lisini and Iacometti give as evidence in their 
rebuttal of Rondoni’s hypothesis. They also cite a reference to a blessing of the Santa Maria della Scala 
after the Battle of Monteperti in 1260, a blessing which they assert never existed but was a story invented 
in the 1400s, meaning Tisbo’s myth could not have been written before then. Lisini and Iacometti, Preface, 
Cronache senesi in RIS, xi-xii. 

44 “.. .una delle tante falsita commesse da qualche umanista del secolo XV, epoca in cui facilmente si 
ricorse a simili mistificazioni.’’ Lisini and Iacometti, Preface, Cronache senesi in RIS, xii. 

45 Lorenzetti’s first payment for the project came in February 1337, and the last recorded payment was in 
May 1339, when he was paid “pro residuo del suo salaro.” Qtd. in Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese 
Art: The Frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo in the Palazzo Pubblico’’ in Editoria 
Italiana Online (2004): 61, n.2. 
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fresco dominates three walls of the room and depicts two very different versions of the 
cityscape, one benign, the other not. While the city under tyranny is dominated by 
soldiers at war, death, and a personified Justicia (“Justice”) bound by a corrupt court 
(figures 1-2), 46 good leadership ensures peace, women dancing in the streets, and a 
vibrant countryside capable of supporting a thriving merchant city (figures 3-4). 
Lorenzetti’s Siena under a good government (upholding Roman-inspired republican 
values, as explored in chapter two) is overseen by a stoic ruler, dressed in Siena’s staple 
black and white, sporting a white beard, who is most often identified as the Commune of 
Siena itself embodied (figure 5). At the feet of this commanding personification of the 
city-state are two young children suckling a wolf, a clear reference to Siena’s claim on 
the Aschius-Senius myth. The figure of “Siena” seems immovable, eyes locked on the 
viewer, as he sits rigidly with his scepter and shield and does not interact with any of the 
Virtues surrounding him, even as Prudence stares at him and Magnanimity extends her 
hand. The canvas drapery itself forms a narrow barrier between him and the figures on 
either side, but interestingly the wolf below seems to emerge from his robes, forming a 
closer connection between the two figures. In addition, the twins’ unnaturally large size 
compared to the citizens below and the sitting Virtues above mirrors the amplified 
proportions of “Siena” himself, drawing attention to them and forcing viewers to 
recognize the direct relationship between classical antiquity and the city-state in Siena. 

As depictions of the myth began to permeate the fabric of the city in the late 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, wolves—both real and pictorial—so integral to the 
mythical foundations of Rome and Siena became central images in the city’s civic 

46 It should be noted here that the single wall containing images from the “Bad Government” portion of the 
fresco has been badly damaged. 
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identity. One of the earliest examples of Siena’s attachment to wolves (and possibly 

evidence of the legend’s existence at this early date) comes from a statute in 1262, 

offering a reward for the live capture of a wolf (10 soldi for a female, 5 for a male). 47 

The commune then housed the captured wolf within the Palazzo Pubblico itself, 

domesticating it and using it as a live mascot. When writing his account of Sienese 

history, diarist Girolamo Gigli complained that 

You see on the wall a torn scrap remaining of a large topographical map of 
the Sienese state, placed there to demonstrate events happening in 
dependent regions, and it is said that it was mistreated in such a manner and 
damaged by a certain domesticated wolf, that at one time was kept in this 

48 

room. 

As Benes points out, the keeping of a live mascot was not uncommon in medieval Italy: 
both Florence and Venice housed live lions, after all. Siena’s choice to sport a live wolf, 
however, had nothing to do with the long-standing importance of the popolo or spiritual 
dedication to St. Mark; the choice of mascot reflected pure invention. The wolf provided 
an actual lupa as a living symbol of a recently crafted foundation. By 1344, Siena had 
officially adopted the wolf and twins onto the city’s seal. An entry from December 20 
reveals that the Nove hired an artist named Michele di Ser Memmo to craft a new silver 
seal and stipulated the inclusion of the she-wolf. 49 Reinforced with the mascot’s presence 
in the Palazzo Pubblico, the wolf by this point had become a central symbol for the city. 


47 “Et quicunque ceperit lupum aliquem vel lupam extra civitatem Senensem in comitatu et iurisdictione 
Senensi, dabo vel dari faciam pro qualibet lupa .x. sol., et pro lupo .v. sol., et pro quolibet lupicino .iii. sol." 
Constitutions of 1262,1.196 in Lodovico Zdekauer, Constitute) del commune di Siena dell’anno 1262 
(Milan, 1897): 80. 

48 “Vedesi nelle muraglie un lacero avanzo d'una gran carta Topografica dello Stato Sanese, posta quivi per 
ogni dimostrazione, che accadesse fare del sito de’ luoghi foggetti, e dicesi, che in tal guisa fosse mal 
menata, e ridotta da certa Lupa domestica, che una volta in questa Sala si teneva.” Girolamo Gigli, Diario 
Sanese Volume 2 (Siena: Landi e N. Alessandri, 1854): 223. 

49 “Item Micheli ser Memmi aurifici, novem lib. pro pretio unius sigilli argenteis quod fecit pro dominis 
Novem in quo est sculta quedam lupa, et hoc per approdixam Dominorum Novem.” (Lib. detti a.c. 148). 
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With wolves obviously so prized in the city, the commune prolifically 
incorporated not just live wolves but images of them as well into a citywide 
iconographical program to visually associate Rome and Siena on street corners, public 
buildings, and in commissioned artwork. As travelers to the city can attest today, graven 
wolves are everywhere, and as Siena faced the attacks on its Roman heritage in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the city-state made a conscious effort to visually 
promote the Aschius-Senius legend in new architecture. During the near-seventy years of 
the regime, the Nove funded a multitude of large-scale building projects, including a 
widely celebrated aqueduct in the 1340s, but arguably the most important structure they 
commissioned remains the Palazzo Pubblico, for which construction began in 1297. The 
symbolic center of the city, the building contains many meaningful emblems meant to 
both capture and inform the identity of the political leaders within and the citizens whom 
they represented. 50 Not only did the building house live wolves in addition to 
Lorenzetti’s Good Government fresco (with the wolf and twins depicted there), but even 
the drainspouts themselves feature a wolf nursing two infants. This is an especially 
revealing selection of subject matter because there are no other three-dimensional 
sculptures on the brick fagade; all attention is drawn to this conscious and deliberate 
choice for embellishment. On June 27, 1372, the signori and the captain of the popolo 
oversaw the installation of a relief featuring two she-wolves and a lion in the center of the 


ASS, Biccherna 215, c. 148. 20 decembre 1344. 

50 That the images decorating the interior of the Palazzo Pubblico were public knowledge is evinced by a 
1427 sermon by San Bernardino of Siena. The sermon, delivered in the campo, makes reference to the 
Good/Bad Government frescoes and indicates an audience familiar with the particular images: “Ella e tanto 
dolce cosa pur questa parola ‘pace,’ che da una dolcezza a le labra! Guarda el sup opposite, a dire 
‘guerra.’” “You have it painted upstairs in your Palazzo, where it is a pleasure to see Peace illustrated. 

And so too it is alarming to see War represented on the other wall.” Qtd. and trans. in Nevola, Siena: 
Constructing the Renaissance City, 5-8. 
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tympanum of the main entrance. 51 Finally, four wolf sculptures serve as the dripstones 
on the comers of the Torre del Mangia, built slightly later between 1338 and 1348, where 
they look down on the city below (figure 6). 

Wolves were installed architecturally across the medieval city, not just in the 
Palazzo Pubblico. When the Porta Romana was remodeled in 1327, two large stone she- 
wolves, each with a pair of twins, were added on either side of the gate. As at the 
Palazzo Pubblico, their placement here is significant since the Porta Romana served as 
one of the main arteries in and out of the city and was part of the highly trafficked Via 
Francigena. 52 Here, the wolves and their twins could inform visitors immediately upon 
entering the city of Siena’s Roman identity. Significantly, while completing his own 
work in the Sala dei Nove a decade later, Lorenzetti included the she-wolf as the defining 
characteristic to identify the Porta Romana in the “ideal city” illustrated in the Good 
Government portion. Once early humanists in Piccolomini’s circle began to document 
and discuss the myth, sculptures of she-wolves were erected in prominent sites across the 
city, beginning with a gilded bronze statue completed by Giovanni Turrini in 1427. 53 
Most interesting is the location chosen for Turrini’s statue: an antique Roman column 
was imported from a site near Orbetello and placed just outside the Palazzo Pubblico, 
where it served as the pillar base for Turrini’s aU’antica she-wolf. 54 Other wolf statues 
soon followed, including those installed at the Porta Camollia and the Porta Romana in 

51 “E’ signori e T capitano del popolo di Siena, il quale capitano era Giovanni di ser Gano detto Pasciuto 
scardaziere, fero pore a capo la porta del palazo de’ signori due lupe cor uno lione in mezo: questo fu a di 
27 di giugno.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 646. 

52 Benes, Urban Legends, 101. 

53 Cristina Mazzoni, She-Wolf: The Story of a Roman Icon (New York: Cambridge University Press): 201. 

54 Nevola, Siena: Constructing the Renaissance City, 141. 
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1467 and 1470. 55 By the second half of the fifteenth century, wolf sculptures attributed 
to Urbano di Pietro da Cortona even appeared on pillars outside the duomo itself, 56 
blurring the lines between the pagan and the Christian, the secular and the spiritual, 
which here worked together—not in opposition—to construct a unique late medieval 
Sienese cultural identity. 

The wolves were not reserved for only street corners and the fagades of civic 
buildings. The Sienese state employed she-wolf imagery in various art projects in the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. An anonymous Sienese sculptor completed a 
Lupa con gemelli, now housed in the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo, between 1300 and 
1325. In 1344, another artist—most likely Lorenzetti—designed the cover of the annual 
Biccherna register with the same “Siena” personified and enthroned as in the Government 
frescoes (figure 7). Again, the embodiment of the commune is accompanied by the twins 
and a she-wolf at his feet. However, instead of being crowded by an array of Virtues as 
in the original fresco, the tax book features no characters besides the classical trio and the 
personification of Siena. In this way, the artist emphasized the presence of the wolf and 
twins, whose depictions stretch the entire width of “Siena” himself. The she-wolf and 
twins appear again as the focal point of one of the mosaic cycles that decorate the floor of 
the duomo. Known as the Lupa senese e simboli delle citta alleate, the mosaic depicts 
Siena’s wolf and twins in the center of a large circle, ringed by smaller circles displaying 
animal representations of the city’s allies. The Lupa senese mosaic (figure 8), completed 


55 Ibid. 


56 Ibid. 
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in 1373, was one of the first mosaics completed inside the duomo 57 and the only section 
in the entire church that is tessellated, “that is to say.. .made up of small squares of 
different colored stones.” 58 In addition, the mosaic, located near the main entrance 
directly in the center aisle, is positioned as a central component of the duomo’s overall 
artistic program. 59 The she-wolf appeared alongside the city’s patron saints and an 
illumination of the duomo as one of the defining civic symbols on the highly decorated 
opening page of the Libro de Censi of 1400. Then, from 1408 to 1410, Stefano di Vico 
di Riccio and Turino di Sano crafted enamel and silver basins featuring the she-wolf. 60 
When the Loggia della Mercanzia was rebuilt in 1417 using public funds, the she-wolf 
was included once again, decorating the fagade. 61 From the second half of the fourteenth 
century onward, it seems that the she-wolf had imposed herself as the default pictorial 
representation of Siena. 

This rampant attention to the Aschius-Senius origin story, evinced especially in 
the proliferating depictions of wolves, was in the fourteenth century accompanied hand- 
in-hand by an affirmation of the city’s historicity. The Sienese were already making a 
conscious effort to stress the city’s ancient foundation even before our earliest textual or 
iconographical references to the myth. As early as the twelfth century, coins were 


57 Only the Ruota della Fortuna mosaic was completed before this one, the year before in 1372. William 
Heywood, Lucy Olcott, Guide to Siena: History and Art (Siena: Enrico Torrini, 1903): 250. 

58 Robert Henry Hobart Oust, The Pavement Masters of Siena (1369-1562) (London: George Bell and Sons, 
1906): 6. 

59 Cust, The Pavement Masters of Siena, 23. 

60 Edna Carter Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 1289-1539: Studies in Imagery and 
Relations to other Communal Palaces in Tuscany (New York: Garland Publishing, 1979): 441. 

61 Nevola, “Revival or Renewal” in Shaping Urban Identity, 125. 
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inscribed with the phrase “Sena Vetus” (“Ancient Siena”). 62 This trend in design 
continued into the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, becoming so characteristic of the 
city that Bernardino of Siena referenced the motto in a 1427 sermon delivered in the 
campo: “I know well what is inscribed on your coins: Sena Vetus, civitas Virginis... If 
you are from Siena, make sure you practice what you are called.” 63 A banner for the city 
was designed in 1264 that was white in color to signify devotion to the Virgin and 
included the line “Sena Vetus, Civitas Virginis, Alpha et Omega, Principium et Finis.” 64 
In art, Simone Martini (1284-1344) included the same line in his most famous work for 
the Palazzo Pubblico, his Maesta, completed in 1315 (figure 9). C. Jean Campbell has 
made a compelling argument that, far from a throwaway line just included to represent 
the city-state, the inclusion of the phrase is explicitly meant to highlight time itself: 
divided onto either side of roundel containing the only double-faced portrait in the 
Maesta , the inscription mimics the turning over of a coin to see both sides, an act for the 
viewer which “becomes a vivid and physiologically grounded metaphor for the 
fulfillment of time.” 65 Pictorially, the inclusion of the words draws attention to Siena’s 
long past as well as its future. Nevola mentions that another painting, a “Coronation of 
the Virgin” by Simone and Lippo Memini (c.1291-1356) was also said to include the 


62 Beatrice Paolozzi Strozzi, “Qualche riflessione suH’iconografia monetale senese,” in Le monete della 
Repubblica Senese , ed. Strozzi, Giuseppe Toderi, and Fiorenza Vannel Toderi (Milan: Silvana, 1992): 80- 
81. 

63 Keith Christiansen, “Painting in Renaissance Siena" in Painting in Renaissance Siena, 1420-1550, ed. 
Keith Christensen, Laurence B. Kanter, and Carl Brandon Strehlke (New York: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1988): 36. 

64 Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 65. 


65 C. Jean Campbell, The Commonwealth of Nature: Art and Poetic Community in the Age of Dante 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University, 2008): 91-92. 
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inscription “Sena Vetus, Civitas Virginis” but the work is now lost. 66 When examined in 
light of the contemporary attacks on the city’s antiquity, the repetition of these 
inscriptions on coins and artwork can be seen to have served to inflate the city’s own self¬ 
portrayal, a goal in service to which the invented legend was also part. 

Siena’s great attachment in the fourteenth century to this almost ludicrous 
mythical account of its foundation raises critical questions about the value of history— 
even if a fabricated one—in forming and maintaining the cultural identity of the city- 
state, even at the expense of plausibility. In the nineteenth century, Lisini and Iacometti 
described the origin story as positively “assurdo e favoloso,” 67 and even to medieval 
audiences, this previously unimagined legend, offered with no plausible classical support, 
must have seemed like a stretch. But despite the necessary suspension of disbelief, the 
Sienese, or at least some members of the elite, must have greatly prided themselves in the 
myth as a legitimate—and legitimizing—depiction of their past. For historians, this 
raises questions of the Sienese state’s intent, about the role and significance of the myth 
in actual practice, and about the legend’s emotional resonance and worth to the city’s 
people. These questions, like most inquiries into long-ago mentalities, are complicated 
and yield few concrete answers. If nothing else, though, we can safely assume from the 
prolific incorporation of wolf imagery into the city’s built and decorated environment that 
the origin story carried important meanings for the Sienese. 

The actions of the Sienese themselves, recorded in contemporary sources, 
corroborate this conclusion. For example, in 1264, the city fined an artist named Ventura 


66 Nevola, Siena, 36. 


67 Lisini and Iacometti, Preface, Cronache senesi in RIS, x. 
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di Gualtieri for painting on a shield an illustration of a lion (the symbol of the popolo but 
also of rival Florence) defeating a she-wolf. 68 Far from overlooking or condoning a 
harmless but dissident scene, the city-state took action. The image of the wolf carried 
enough political weight and cultural value to justify the government’s choice to view 
Ventura di Gualtieri’s painting as a subversive attack against Siena. The political 
association of the wolf and the Sienese state was further developed in 1339 when the 
council changed its voting practices from employing lead balls (pallotte di piombo ) to 
cast votes to using white and black beans ( lupini ) instead. Heraldic symbolism was not 
alone at play in the intentional coloring of the beans to signify the commune’s token 
colors but also the namesake: the term lupini designated the beans themselves but also 
called to mind the Latin word for wolves. Angolo di Tura recognized this connection 
immediately when he described the new voting method and attached symbolic value to 
the association by citing the Roman origins of the city. “It is a good invention,” he wrote, 
“just as the she-wolf governs her cubs, the little wolves [ lupini ] govern the state of 
Siena.” 69 Such glimpses of how the Sienese responded to images of their popular symbol 
suggest that they associated the wolf not just with their city-state’s history but that 
imagery of the lupa had a distinct purpose in their contemporary political and social 
experience. 

Confrontations with Milan in the 1350s provide the context for another example 
of Siena’s popular understanding of the myth. When the Visconti of Milan attempted to 


68 Gaetano Milanesi, Sulla storia dell'arle Toscana : Scritti vari (Siena, 1873): 43. See also: Zdekauer, La 
vita private dei Senesi nel Dugento (Siena: Lazzeri, 1896): 57. 


69 “E un bel trovato a la propieta de la lupa che governa i suoi lupatelli; cost i lupini governafno] lo stato di 
Siena." Agnolo di Tura, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 525. 
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invade Tuscany in 1351, Siena joined Florence in repelling their forces and defending the 

region. Agnolo di Tura offered the following description of Siena’s involvement: 

The said [captain] Erbanera decided with some faithful comrades to find out 
if they were able to enter in the land, and they came near the walls with 
siege weapons.. .and from there scaled the stone of the main tower in a way 
that whoever was inside was killed. Without raising much alarm, when 
morning lightened the day, they raised the banner of the commune of Siena 
on the said tower, crying, “Siena, Siena” and “Lupa, Lupa!” 70 

In their moment of victory, the Sienese soldiers shouted not just their city’s name but also 

that of its symbolic emblem as their rallying cry. 71 The city-state’s connection to the she- 

wolf (lupa) was not of course invariably positive, especially for non-Sienese writers who 

were often critical of Siena’s invented and tenuous association with antiquity. 

Chronicling events between 1280 and 1312, the Florentine writer Dino Compagni 

described Siena as a wolf when he mentioned the experience of one group of political 

refugees in late 1302: 

The Ghibellines and the White [Guelfs], who were refugees in Siena, did 
not trust to remain there because of a prophecy that said, “The she-wolf [is 
a] whore.” This is Siena, which is represented by the she-wolf, who at first 
gave passage, and then revoked it. And they decided not to stay there. 72 


70 “.. ,il detto Erbanera diliberd con alquanti suoi conpagni fidati di vedere se potessero intrare nella tera, e 
acostatosi a le mura co’ li suoi ingegni sali su le mura con molti de’ suoi, e deinde scald la rocha de la torre 
maestro in modo che chi v’era dentro uccise...senza levare alto romore, e la mattina a lo schiarire del 
giomo rizo la bandiera del comune di Siena su la detta tore gridando: “Siena, Siena” e “Lupa, lupa” e 
continuo pioveva e cosi comincioro a conbattare dentro nella terra co’ la gente delfarcivescovo di Milano e 
a rotta usciro de la terra.” Agnolo di Tura, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 563. 

71 Use of the wolf in Sienese battle cries continued for centuries. When German forces captured Torrita di 
Siena in 1553, they executed citizens who refused to shout “Duca!” instead of the by-then traditional 
Sienese chant, “Lupa, lupa!” According to the chronicler Girolamo Roffia, when an old woman still 
refused to acknowledge “Duca,” German soldiers seized her, tortured her, and nailed her to the city gate. 
Her last words were supposedly, “Lupa, lupa.” Girolamo Roffia, Archivio storico italiano: ossia raccolta 
di opere e documenti, 543 

72 “I Ghibellini e Bianchi, che erano rifugiti in Siena per una profezia che diceva, ‘La lupa puttaneggia,’ cio 
e Siena, che e posta per la lupa; la quale quando dava il passo, e quando il toglieva. E pero deliberorono 
non starvi.” Dino Compagni, Cronica (Firenza: Successori le Monnier, 1879): 2.28, p. 230-231. 
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The prophecy Compagni mentioned, although unknown now, built upon homonymic play 
on lupa, the Latin for a female wolf and also slang for a prostitute. Wordplay aside, the 
prophecy apparently had enough real stock to spook the refugees away from the city. 
Compagni’s account, for our purposes, reveals that Siena’s association with the wolf, 
thanks in large part to the extensive iconographical platform built upon the Aschius- 
Senius legend, was not exclusively the domain or knowledge of local artists, political 
leaders, early humanist writers, or even broadly the Sienese but well enough known for 
even Florentine refugees to be wary of la lupa. Siena, in essence, had become 
synonymous with the wolf and by extension, for the proud Sienese at least, with all that 
the Aschius-Senius legend represented: antiquity, legitimacy, and Romanitas. 

The popular myth clearly informed Sienese self-identity throughout the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries, but with the growth of humanist studies in the mid-1400s, 
notably through Piccolomini and his circle, the Aschius-Senius legend began to face 
criticism within the commune, even as it was written down for the first time by Tisbo 
Colonnese, whoever he might have been. Francesco Patrizi refuted the lupine legend but 
was careful to deny as well the other prevalent theory, that of Siena’s Gallic origins. 73 
Agostino Dati recognized that the legend was implausible, to say the least, but 
maintained that it was certain, “however, that this is an ancient city and a colony of the 
Romans.” 74 Although the legend attracted some scholarly (and justified) skepticism, a 
classical past was still very important to civic identity, and early historians searched 
elsewhere for more credible versions of Roman ancestry. While tracing (mostly 


73 Nevola, Siena, 148-149. 

74 “...esse autem hanc urbem antiquam et Romanorum coloniam.” Qtd. Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in 
Sienese Art,’’ 202. Agostino Patrizi, De antiquitate, fols. 84r-85r. 
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fictitious) genealogies of major Sienese families back to illustrious Romans, Francesco 
Patrizi combed ancient sources for alternatives to the Aschius-Senius myth. In the 
process, he found Livy’s mention of Siena’s establishment during the consulship of 
Marius Curius Dentatus under the Roman Republic. 75 As had occurred with the she- 
wolf, Patrizi probably built upon earlier established legends when he purported that the 
general Furius Camillus was responsible for founding Siena while he pushed Gauls from 
the territory in the fifth century BC, assigning the Gauls exactly the opposite role from 
the one they played in narratives of John of Salisbury and Flavio Biondo. 76 Taddeo 
Bartolo included Camillus as one of the Roman heroes in his fresco cycle in the 
antechapel of the Palazzo Pubblico, even going so far as to label him as one of Siena’s 
founders. 77 Bartolomeo Benvoglienti also participated in the hunt for more plausible 
foundations. In his late fifteenth-century work De Urbis Senae, he challenged the 
assertion that Siena lacked ancient monuments and examined architectural and material 
evidence (much of which was already in decay), such as the fragmentary remains of what 
he claimed was a classical arch near Santa Maria delle Nevi. 78 Not to be outdone, 
Leonardo di Pietro Dati, one of Piccolomini’s papal secretaries, argued that Siena was 
even Etruscan and invented a story in which the local king, near Chiusi in an attempt to 
help Tarquinnius Superbus reclaim power in Rome, sent him soldiers who settled in what 


75 Livy, Periochae XI. 

76 Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art," 201. For Livy’s discussion of Camillus’ victories against the 
Gauls, see: Livy, De Urbe Condita: Books V, VI, VII (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887): Book V. 

77 “Nostro de nomine dicta est / Camilla, tue pars Urbis terna Senensis.” Qtd. in Nevola, Siena, 148. 


78 Nevola, Siena, 150. 
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became Siena. 79 Despite the criticism and the alternatives proposed by Patrizi and Dati, 
however, the Aschius-Senius myth survived in Siena throughout the Renaissance. To cite 
just one example among many, in 1515, Bernardino Fungai completed an image of the 
she-wolf and twins standing beneath Siena’s black-and-white banner. 80 After multiple 
centuries of serving as such an iconographic backbone to Sienese history, it had 
permanently engrained itself into the city’s landscape and civic pride. 

With reminders of Rome inescapable and remnants of antiquity all around, often 
literally littering the ground, the Italian city-states were conscious of their historical 
inheritance and clearly valued their classical heritage as successors of Rome. An 
association with the past linked them with the glory and achievements of the former 
power, offered political legitimacy to republics (explored in chapter two), and cultural 
worth. History had real currency in the medieval peninsula. As a result, the curious case 
of Siena affords us the opportunity to understand how a medieval city-state without a 
strong claim on a Roman past responded to this history-centric climate. Defending 
themselves against attacks on the city’s Romcmitas and antiquity, the Sienese employed 
invented origin myths, and their reflection, in a predilection for wolves, created an 
elaborate and extensive civic iconographical program that combated threats to Siena’s 
doubtful Roman foundations. In the process, the city crafted a historical legitimacy for 
itself and consciously promoted a decidedly Roman political and cultural identity. The 
legend—the Roman past—mattered in Siena. Even at the expense of plausibility and 
authenticity, the Sienese embedded the myth into their civic fabric to such an extent that 

79 Lisini and Iacometti, Preface, Cronache senesi in RIS, xii. 

80 Bernardino Fungai, She-wolf Bearing the Anns of the Commune of Siena, 1510-1515. Collection of the 
Monte dei Paschi di Siena, Siena. 
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the image of the wolf became synonymous with that of Siena itself. This analysis of the 
role and representations of the Aschius-Senius legend reveals the lengths to which 
trecento Italians would go to adopt—and even invent—deep connections to Rome and the 
Latin past. 
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CHAPTER TWO: 

ROMANITAS AND REPUBLICANISM: ROME AND CLASSICAL ALLUSION IN 

SIENESE POLITICS 


Manifestations of Romanitas in trecento Italy did not only provide cultural value 
or lend historicity to origin legends but also serviced the city-states as a tool to legitimize 
republican governments facing threats in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from 
monarchial authority and imperial ambitions. Throughout the Middle Ages, when 
compared to surrounding European kingdoms, the Italian communes were conscious of 
their difference as republics and conscientiously sought to defend and validate their 
political structures. Marsilius of Padua (c. 1275-1342) declared a republic the ideal form 
of government because it protected the common good, and he criticized monarchies for 
advancing private interest at the expense of the general population and ultimately 
harming the state. 1 In the case of Florence, Giovanni Villani (1276-1348) defended the 
city-state’s autonomy, threatened by a monarchy’s more obvious authority, and argued 
that Charlemagne himself had bestowed upon Florence its rights to self-governance. 2 
The Roman Republic, as a historical model for the city-states, supported the Italians’ 


1 Robert Black, “Communes and Despots: Some Italian and Transalpine Political Thinkers” in Communes 
and Despots in Medieval and Renaissance Italy , ed. John E. Law and Bernadette Paton (Burlington: 
Ashgate, 2010): 52. 


2 Mikael Hornqvist, Machiavelli and Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004): 56. 
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cause and was often utilized as precedent to further justify republican governments. 
However, Guelph-Ghibelline discord, of which Siena was a part, changed the political 
employment of Romanitas to include both the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire to 
meet the needs of the papal and imperial factions on the peninsula. Siena serves as an 
ideal location to examine the changing political meaning of Romanitas in this period not 
only because Siena was active in the broader Guelph-Ghibelline conflict but also because 
of its own internal shifts between governing regimes, from the Nove (1287-1355) to the 
Dodici (1355-1368), followed by a string of short-lived republican models that resulted in 
Milanese Visconti rule (1399-1404) and finally the Dieci Priori (1404-1487). This 
chapter will track the employment of Romanitas in Guelph-Ghibelline debates, political 
policy within the commune, and civic artistic commissions, and proposes that Siena’s 
varying governing bodies modified and adapted their understanding of Romanitas to best 
suit their civic goals. 

Although most medieval Italians, particularly in the Tuscan republics, never lost 
sight of its Roman heritage, the memory of Rome gained new political currency with the 
rise of Guelph-Ghibelline disputes in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. To better 
understand how Guelphs and Ghibellines would employ Romanitas to justify their 
political causes, we must first examine the origins of the dispute on both broader and 
local levels. Conflicts between the two parties began in the mid-1100s when Venice, 
Padua, and other northern (and vulnerable) cities organized a Lombard League aligned 
with the papacy to combat Hohenstaufen ambitions in Italy. These tensions continued 
well after the death of Lrederick II in 1250, leading to major battles at Campaldino (June 
1289) and Caprona (August 1289) and then, as the Ghibelline threat waned to in-fighting 
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amongst the Guelphs. Beneath the epic clash of imperial and papal titans, however, local 

manifestations of the broader political struggle often divided the city-states along the 

lines of preexistent ideological and economic differences. In Padua, for example, two 

major families, the da Romano and the Estensi, picked their affiliations (Ghibelline and 

Guelph, respectively) to fit their existing rivalries, especially concerning control of 

Verona. They often attempted to play both sides for advantage in their local affairs, as 

when the Estensi tried to win favors from Frederick II. 3 Guelph-Ghibelline factionalism 

gave definition to longstanding border disputes between Bologna (Guelph) and Modena 

(Ghibelline), which came to a head in 1325 with the brief War of the Bucket, fought as 

the name suggests over a stolen bucket. 4 

For Giovanni Villani, the foundations of the Guelph-Ghibelline conflict in 

Florence had nothing to do with either pope or emperor but instead with a jilted lover and 

the unfortunate murder of an influential member of the Buondelmonti family: 

In the year 1215, when Gherardo Orlando was podesta of Florence, 
Bondelmonte dei Buondelmonti promised to marry a young woman from 
the house of Amidei, honorable and noble citizens. Eater, as 
Buondelmonte...was riding through the city, a woman from the house of 
Donati called to him and criticized the marriage agreement he had made, 
saying his betrothed was neither beautiful nor fine enough for him. “I’ve 
been saving my own daughter for you,” she said...and immediately, with 
the devil’s connivance, Buondelmonte was so smitten that he married her. 

The first girl’s family met together, smarting from the shame Buondelmonte 
had placed upon them, and they were filled with a terrible indignation that 
would destroy and divide the city of Florence. 5 


3 John Kenneth Hyde, Padua in the Age of Dante: A Social History of an Italian City State (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1966): 199-202. 

4 Sarah Rubin Blanshei, Politics and Justice in Late Medieval Bologna (Leiden, Netherlands: Koninklijke, 
2010): 504. Modena native Alessandro Tassoni later satirized the ridiculousness of the war-cause in his 
poem La secchia rapita in 1622. 

5 “Negli anni di Cristo MCCXV, essendo podesta di Firenze messere Gherardo Orlandi, avendo uno messer 
Bondelmonte de’ Bondelmonti nobile cittadino di Firenze promesse a-ttorre per moglie una donzella di 
casa gli Amidei, onorevoli e nobili cittadini; e poi cavalcando per la citta il detto messer Bondelmonte, 
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In retaliation, the original fiancee’s family murdered Buondelmonte on Easter Sunday in 
1215, dragging the man from his horse and beating him beneath the Florentine statue of 
Mars erected near the Ponte Vecchio. This was, for Villani, the beginning of Guelph- 
Ghibelline tensions in the city. Dino Compagni repeated the story in his chronicle, but 
his version emphasized even more prominently than Villani’s the renunciation of the 
betrothal as the catalyst for igniting the conflict, stating that the Amidei family plotted to 
kill the groom on the day he would bring home his new bride, poetic justice for the 
crime. 6 In doing so, Compagni further highlighted that the reasons for the Guelph- 
Ghibelline divisions in Florence were due to regional, city-specific strife, not papal- 
imperial ones. Furthermore, while Villani admitted that “there were already divisions 
among the nobility.. .for the reasons of the troubles and arguments of the church and 
emperor,” 7 Compagni made no mention of them, instead maintaining that the 
Buondelmonte murder was the real cause for Florence’s divisions. 8 Clearly, by the mid- 
1300s, the words Guelph and Ghibelline had transcended their exclusive, original 
meanings: although they might continue to reflect authentic papal or imperial allegiances, 


ch’era molto leggiadro e bello cavaliere, una donna di casa i Donati il chiamo, biasimandolo della donna 
ch'egli avea promessa, come non era bella ne sofficiente al lui, e dicendo: ‘Io v’avea guardata questa mia 
figliuola’; la quale gli mostro, e era bellissima; incontanente per subsidio diaboli preso di lei, la promise e 
isposd a moglie. Per la qual cosa I parenti della prima donna promessa raunati insieme, e dogliendosi di cio 
che messer Bondelmonte aveva loro fatto di vergogna, si presono il maladetto isdegno onde la citta di 
Firenze fu guasta e partita.” Giovanni Villani, Nuova Cronica, Book VI.38. 

6 “...che cosi sia grande l’odio della morte come delle ferite; cosa fatta capo ha. E ordinorono ucciderlo il 
di menasse la donna; e cosi feciono.” Compagni, La cronica (Firenza: Successori le Monnier, 1879): 1.2. 

7 “Per la qual cosa la citta corse ad arme e romore. E questa morte di messere Bondelmonte fu la cagione e 
cominciamento delle maladette parti guelfa e ghibellina in Firenze, con tutto che dinanzi assai erano le sette 
tra’ nobili cittadini e le dette parti, per cagione delle brighe e questioni dalla Chiesa allo’mperio.” Villani, 
Nuova Cronica, Book VI.38. 

8 “Ma ho fatto questo principio per aprire la via a intendere, donde procedette in Firenze le maledette parte 
de’Guelph e Ghibellini.” Compagni, La cronica, 1.2. 
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their definitions had evolved to reflect established regional tensions among as well as 
within city-states, giving them real and personal value on a local level. 

While their political rivalries were often unrelated to imperial or papal 
allegiances, the city-states continued to use the terminology “Guelph” and “Ghibelline” 
to describe and justify their regional divisions and internal factionalization, even when 
the pope and emperor temporarily buried the hatchet. Lombard and Tuscan city-states on 
both sides of the aisle were incredibly reluctant to accept the papally endorsed emperor 
Henry VII, who was crowned with the imperial title in 1312. The best example of this 
inability to let bygones be bygones in the face of papal-imperial harmony comes from 
Milan. When Henry began his tour of Italy in late 1310 with the blessing of Pope 
Clement V, his first stop was in Milan, which had recently fallen into the hands of the 
Guelphs, who had secured their hold on the city by exiling the Ghibellines. 9 Off to a bad 
start winning over the Milanese after he tried to collect one hundred thousand florins for 
his army, 10 Henry, the bridge between Guelph and Ghibelline interests, attempted to 
facilitate peace in the city by encouraging the leading della Torre family to allow the 
Ghibelline Visconti to return. The della Torre agreed, but shortly after kisses of peace 
were exchanged in a public ceremony, fighting between the two groups’ supporters 
erupted in the streets, leading to a Ghibelline return to power and the retributive exile of 
the Guelphs from Milan. 11 Even with the pope and emperor in accord—and the 


9 Guido Ruggiero, The Renaissance in Italy: A Social and Cultural History of the Rinasciemento 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015): 58, 92. 

10 J. C. L. de Sismondi, A History of the Italian Republics (Paris, 1841): 113. 

11 Ruggiero, The Renaissance in Italy, 58. Randolph Starn, Contrary Commonwealth: The Theme of Exile 
in Medieval and Renaissance Italy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982): 56-57. 
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ostensible root of the Guelph-Ghibelline dispute solved—tensions still ran too deep in the 
city-states to accept such a peace in practice. 

The grand-scale papal-imperial tensions that had sparked the Guelph-Ghibelline 
problem in the first place were now only one facet in much more region-specific feuds, 
and the Milanese were not alone in their unwillingness to set aside rivalries. In 1311, 
Ghibellines in Como and Novara took advantage of the political authority Henry’s peace 
had given them and renewed fighting by expelling the already out-of-power Guelphs 
from their cities. 12 Ghibellines in Pavia attempted a similar stunt the same year, but their 
plans backfired and resulted in their own expulsion from the city, as ordered by the 
archbishop of Thebes. 13 When Dante, a member of the White Guelphs in Florence, 
displayed bipartisanship by supporting the new emperor and even promoting a universal 
monarchy under Henry VII in De Monarchici, his ideas were quickly and sharply 
criticized. Dominican friar Guido Vernani (c. 1290-1345) attacked Dante’s treatise, 
retorting that no such perfect leader could exist and maintaining that only God, not any 
man, is superior enough to rule over a universal empire. 14 The presence of Henry VII 
could not remedy all the local divisions, built upon decades—even centuries—of 
economic, political, and cultural competition. 

The preceding examples have served as evidence to demonstrate how deeply 
rooted Guelph-Ghibelline conflict was in local factionalism and the socio-political 
identity of the Italian city-states involved, and in contemporary writers’ attempts to 

12 William Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy: The Conflict of Empire and City-State, 1310-1313 (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1960): 119. 

13 Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, 119, n. 74. 

14 Guido Vernani, De reprobatione Monarchic composite a Dante Alighiero Florentino, ed. by Thomas 
Kaeppeli in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 28 (1937-1938). 
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develop their competing arguments, concepts of Romanitas lent vocabulary to express 

their opposing ideologies. Henry VII’s visit to the peninsula succeeded in reviving 

Guelph-Ghibelline arguments with renewed fervor in the fourteenth century, and despite 

their diametrically opposed stances, both sides utilized the example of ancient Rome to 

validate their causes. The model of Rome was equally handy to both parties because of 

its history as both republic and empire. The Ghibellines promoted Roman imperialism to 

support the claims of the Holy Roman Emperor. When Petrarch delivered a gift of 

Roman coins to Holy Roman Emperor Charles IV while in Mantua in 1354, he 

announced, “Here, O Caesar.. .are the men whom you have succeeded, here are those you 

must try to imitate and admire, whose ways and character you should emulate.” 15 

Petrarch directly linked the Holy Roman Emperor’s authority in Italy to the Roman 

emperors’ legacy. In the same vein, Florence had earlier denied Henry VII’s claims to 

Italy by attacking the validity of his title as emperor: beginning in April 1311 and 

continuing until Henry’s death in 1313, official correspondence from the Florentine 

chancellery stopped addressing Henry as “King of the Romans,” identifying him only as 

“Emperor of the Germans” instead. 16 Other arguments were more theoretical in nature. 

Dante, a Guelph with Ghibelline sympathies, argued that the Roman empire was a good 

and legitimate government because it was under the empire that Christ was crucified and 

humanity granted the opportunity for salvation. In De Monarchia, he explained that: 

If the Roman Empire was not lawful (de iure), Adam’s sin was not punished 
in Christ. But this conclusion is false.... If Christ had not suffered under a 
judge with ordinary jurisdiction, that penalty would not have been a 
punishment. And the judgment could not have had ordinary jurisdiction 


15 Qtd in. Leonard Barkan, Unearthing the Past: Archaeology and Aesthetics in the Making of Renaissance 
Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999): 28. 


16 Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, 111. 
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unless it was over the entire human race, since the entire human race was 
being punished in that flesh of Christ.... And Tiberius Caesar, whose vicar 
Pilate was, would not have had jurisdiction over the entire human race 
unless the Roman Empire existed lawfully. 17 

The former military might and political power of imperial Rome lent support to the Holy 

Roman Emperor’s case in the peninsula: if the city-states could be united again under the 

governance of such a legitimate and singular leader, they too could regain the glory of old 

Rome. 

By contrast, the Guelphs appealed to Roman republicanism not just to combat 
imperial interest but also to justify the political existence of Italian communes as 
independent, self-governed entities. When Guelphs freed Padua from the control of the 
imperial-backed claimant Ezzelino III da Romano, chronicler Rolandino wrote, 

“Cannot.. .Padua now be called a second Rome?” 18 In his attack on Dante in Dialogi ad 
Petrum Paulum Histrum , Leonardo Bruni accorded heroic status to Brutus because his 
assassination of Caesar delivered Rome from the hands of tyrants. 19 In fact, Florentines 


17 “Et si romanum Imperium de iure non fuit, peccatum Ade in Cristo non fuit punitum; hoc autem est 
falsum. [...] Si ergo sub ordinario iudice Cristus passus non fuisset, ilia pena punitio non fuisset. Et iudex 
ordinarius esse non poterat nisi supra totum humanum genus iurisdictionem habens, cum totum humanum 
genus in carne ilia Cristi portantis dolores nostros, ut ait Propheta, vel substinentis puniretur. Et supra 
totum humanum genus Tyberius Cesar, cuius vicarius erat Pilatus, iurisdictionem non habuisset, nisi 
romanum Imperium de iure fuisset.” Dante, De Monarchici, trans. by Richard Kay (Ontario: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1998): 2.11. For a more in-depth analysis of Dante’s arguments in this 
passage from De Monarchia, see: Joseph Canning, “How Can we Know Who Holds Legitimate Power? 
Dante on the Right and the Wrong Uses of Knowledge” in Knowledge, Discipline, and Power in the Middle 
Ages: Essays in Honour of David Luscombe, ed. by Joseph Canning, Edmund J. King, and Martial Staub 
(Leiden, The Netherlands: Koninklijke, 2011): 29-40. 

18 Qtd. in Tim Benton, “The Three Cities Compared: Urbanism” in Siena, Florence, and Padua: Art, 
Society, and Religion, 1280-1400, Volume II: Case Studies, 9. For more on Padua in the Guelph-Ghibelline 
conflict, see John Kenneth Hyde, Padua in the Age of Dante: A Social History of an Italian City State 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1966). 

19 Bruni, Dialogi ad Petrum Paulum Histrum, ed. by S. U. Baldassarri (Florence, 1994). For more, see: 
“Machiavelli, Author of the Discorso ” in Politics, Patriotism, and Language: Niccold Mcichiavelli’s 
‘secular Pcitrici ’ and the Creation of an Italian National Identity, ed. by William J. Landon (New York: 
Peter Lang Publishing, 2005): 97-98. 
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so latched onto a Guelph-charged glorification of republicanism that they reinvented their 
own history to foster a connection to the republic and not the empire. Thirteenth-century 
texts l ik e Chronica cle Origine Civitatis, written by an anonymous author, claimed that it 
was Julius Caesar who founded the earliest settlement of Florence. However, with the 
return of Guelph-Ghibelline tensions, new histories reinterpreted the city’s Roman 
origins to support an earlier republican settlement and thus legitimize contemporary 
republican values. This process was not an overnight reinterpretation but instead a 
gradual de-emphasis of Caesar’s involvement along with the simultaneous effort to 
nurture a more solid attachment to the republic. Villani maintained Caesar’s foundation 
of the city, but by the later parts of the century, imperial foundations had been challenged 
and rewritten entirely. 20 Giovanni Cavalcanti (1381-c. 1451), criticizing Julius Caesar as 
depraved and inept, contested Villani’s account of the settlement of the city during the 
Roman empire, and instead firmly fixed the city’s foundation during the tenure of Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, the Roman consul and general who defended the Senate and reformed 
the Roman Constitution. 21 Similarly, Bruni, setting out to give a “correct account of 
Florence’s foundation and origins” and to “refute some of the fables believed by the 
majority,” also purported that Florence was founded by veterans from Sulla’s army. 22 


20 Hornqvist, Machiavelli and Empire , 56. 

21 Giovanni Cavalcanti, Nuova opera, ed. Antione Monto (Paris: Universite de la Sorbonne Nouvelle, 
1989): 17-19. 

22 “Sed antequam ad ea tempora veniam, quae propria sunt professionis nostrae, placuit exemplo 
quorumdam rerum scriptorum de primordio atque origine urbis, vulgaribus fabulosisque opinionibus 
reiectis, quam verissimam puto notitiam tradere, ut omnia in sequentibus clariora reddantur.” Leonardo 
Bmni, Historiarum Florentini populi libri XII, ed. Emilio Santini, in Rerum italicarum scriptores (Citta di 
Gastello: Lap,I, 1914): 19.2. For an English translation of the text, see: “The Republican Legacy” in 
Images of Quattrocento Florence: Selected Writings in Literature, History, and Art, ed. by Stefano Ugo 
Baldassarri and Arielle Saiber (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000): 12-17. 
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For fourteenth-century Guelphs, attention to ancient roots of republicanism acted to 
negate the Holy Roman Emperor’s claims to their lands and served to defend urban 
autonomy. 

The city-states had warrant to actively associate themselves with Roman 
republicanism: the memory of earlier Roman politics granted them political license as 
republics. For some Florentine elites, the Guelph-Ghibelline conflict was a question of 
liberty. In 1311, the Priory wrote to Robert of Anjou, a much-needed potential ally, 
about their grievances against Henry, including and “especially...annulling laws, statutes, 
and orders, and in [removing] their rectors, podestas, and councilors, and in placing them 
almost beneath the yoke of servitude.” 23 The city-states’ ability to govern themselves 
depended on Henry’s removal from Italy. Members of the Guelph alliance issued a 
statement demanding a war that would only end “when the King of the Romans is dead, 
or has receded from the parts of Italy.” 24 William Bowsky notes that by affording Henry 
his title, the resisting city-states highlighted “the direct opposition that had developed 
between allegiance to medieval concepts of the Empire and to the claims and needs of 
local political entities, the Italian city-states.” 25 In 1403, Bruni more fully developed the 
perceived relationship between an individual city-state and the Roman republic in his 
Lauclatio Florentinae Urbis, where he attacked the Roman empire as the ruin of liberty 
and argued that Rome’s republican legacy made Florence a superior city-state: 

O Gaius Caesar, what manifest crimes have you visited upon the city of 

Rome! [...] At that time when Florence was founded, the city of Rome 

flourished greatly in power, liberty, genius, and especially with great 

23 Bonaini, Acta , II, no. 16 (January 1311), pg. 14. Qtd. in Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, 81. 

24 A. Cavalcabo, Le ultime lotte. Doc. XIII, pr. 196-199. Qtd. in Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, 142. 

25 Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, 142-143. 
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citizens. [...] And since it was founded when a free and unconquered 
Roman people flourished in power, nobility, virtues, and genius, it cannot 
be doubted at all that this one city not only stands out in its beauty, 
architecture, and appropriateness of site...but that Florence also greatly 
excels all other cities in the dignity and nobility of its origin. 26 

Bruni defined the empire as the antithesis of civic genius and liberty and, therefore, the 

natural enemy of proud Florence’s medieval identity. However, despite the distinct 

accents placed by political antagonists on the peninsula’s Roman heritage, Rome 

continued to represent a reassuring model across the late medieval Italian political 

spectrum. In Tim Benton’s fonnulation, “the appeal of the ideal of order and stability 

associated with the Roman Republic and Empire was, therefore, capable of uniting 

Guelph and Ghibelline sympathizers.” 27 

Siena’s turbulent political situation in the fourteenth century led to oscillation 

between Guelph and Ghibelline allegiances and, with those shifts, different political 

employments of Romanitas by each regime, making the city-state an ideal location to 

track the shifting political role of ancient Rome. Throughout the 1200s, Siena was 

decidedly Ghibelline, if only as a counterpoise to rival Florence’s Guelph ambitions. The 

commune, then under the governance of the Twenty-Four Priors (c. 1236-1271), 

succeeded in thwarting its Tuscan rival with its 1260 victory over Florence in the Battle 


26 “O Cai Cesar, quam plane tua facinora Romanam urbem evertere! [...] Et simul intelligeretur eo 
tempore hanc coloniam deductam fuisse quo urbs Romana potentia, libertate, ingeniis, clarissimis civibus 
maxime florebat. [...] Nunc vero, cum Florentia eiusmodi habeat auctores, quibus omnia que ubique sunt 
virtute atque armis domita paruerint, et cum eo tempore deducta sit quo populus Romanus liber atque 
incolumis potentia, nobilitate, virtute, ingeniis maxime florebat, a nullo profecto dubitari potest, quin hec 
una urbs non solum pulcritudine et ornatu et opportunitate loci, ut videmus, sed etiam dignitate et nobilitate 
generis plurimum prestet.” Bruni, Laudatio Florentinae Urbis in From Petrarch to Leonardo Bruni: 
Studies in Humanistic and Political Literature , ed. Hans Baron (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1968): 245-246. For an English translation, see Leonardo Bruni, “Panegyric to the City of Florence” in The 
Earthly Republic: Italian Humanists on Government and Society, trans. by Benjamin G. Kohl, ed. by Kohl 
and Ronald G. Witt with Elizabeth B. Welles (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1978): 153- 
154. 

27 Benton, “The Three Cities Compared” in Siena, Florence, and Padua, 9. 
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of Montaperti. The next decade, however, ushered in major economic and political 
changes that would convert Ghibelline Siena to the Guelph entity it would become in the 
fourteenth century. First, major noble Sienese families—the Tolomei, Malavolti, and 
Salimbeni—began to recognize the benefit of aligning themselves with the more 
mercantile Guelphs and switched their affiliation to protect their banking interests. 28 
Military defeats of Ghibelline forces, such as the Battle of Colle di Valdelsa in 1269, 
contributed to the decline of Ghibelline loyalty. Villani identified the Ghibelline loss at 
Colle as the key event in turning Siena towards Guelphism, although he is quick to give 
credit to the Florentines: “The Florentines.. .drove out the Ghibellines, and pacified one 
commune with the other, thereafter to remain always friends and companions. And in 
this way, the war between Florence and Siena, which had gone on a long time, ended.” 29 
By 1270, sympathies toward Guelphism had grown enough to allow the return of Guelph 
exiles back into the city. 

The change to Guelphism in Siena was solidified in 1287 with the rise of the 
commercially oriented and Guelph-aligned Nove, a collection of nine magistrates who 
were selected from the merchant class and would oversee arguably the most critical 
decades of Sienese cultural and economic growth in the Middle Ages. 30 Settling local 

28 At least some members of the Tolomei family were Guelph by 1264. Paolo di Tomasso mentioned an 
exiled “mi[s]ser Pietro Talomei e altri guelfi’’ when describing Siena’s capture of Campiglia in Orvieto. In 
May the following year, there was a fight between the Ghibelline supporters of Siena and the Tolomei at 
their house that resulted in fire damage. Paolo di Tommaso Montauri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 222-223. 
For mentions of the Malavolti and Salimbeni, see: Bowsky, Medieval Italian Commune, 35. 

29 “Per la qual cosa, poco tempo appresso, i Fiorentini rimisono in Siena i Guelfi usciti, e cacciarne i 
Ghibellini, e pacificarsi l’uno Comune coll’altro, rimagnendo poi sempre amici e compagni. E in questo 
modo ebbe fine la guerra tra’ Fiorentini e’ Sanesi, che tanto tempo era durata.” Villani, Nuova cronica, 
VIII.31,pg. 166. 

30 The official change in political allegiance towards the Guelph Party began in 1271 when a coalition of 
Guelph nobles and merchants overthrew the Ghibelline-affiliated Twenty-Four Priors and formed the new 
Thirty-Six Governors, but Guelph loyalties were cemented with the rise of the Nove in Siena. 
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Guelph-Ghibelline tensions (even if their efforts were only temporary) was integral to the 
Nove’s restoration of political order in Siena: the Nove’s ascendency put into power 
champions of the Guelph faction in Siena and even led to a tenuous truce with long-time 
rival Florence, ending outright conflict (again, temporarily) both within Siena and the 
broader Tuscan arena. As early as 1287, the city-state joined Florence, Poggibonsi, 

Prato, San Gimignano, and Volterra in a taglia , which was renewed and lengthened to a 
ten-year agreement in 1295. 31 Similar alliances were established, based on need, imperial 
threat, and opportunity, over the next several decades. Despite this shift towards 
Guelphism in Tuscan politics, efforts were made in Siena itself to secure a lasting 
stability within the city and cooperation between Guelphs and Ghibellines, despite the 
Guelph Nove in power. 32 In 1290, a certain Pino, known for his “magnanima prudenza 
organized the exiled Ghibellines’ return to Siena and ordered “peace between Ghibellines 
and Guelphs” and “the return in Siena of good love and charity.” 33 Even with this degree 
of tolerance, for Sienese participants, the security and prosperity of the Guelph party in 
Italian politics meant the security and prosperity of Guelph Siena, and they recognized a 
personal stake by promoting papal loyalty. When Robert of Anjou made peace with the 
people of Pisa in 1304, the “community of Siena was glad.. .and celebrated with a bonfire 


31 Bowsky, Medieval Italian Commune, 168. 

32 This is not to suggest that everyone in the city converted to Guelphism or that the transition away from 
Ghibellinism was a smooth one. In 1304, more than thirty years after the fall of the Ghibelline Twenty- 
Four Priors, a group of young Sienese men were fined for disturbing the peace, having shouted “Death to 
the Ghibellines!” outside the house of one Neri Pagliaresi. ASS, Consiglio Generale 65, 60r.-68r. 

33 “E al tempo del detto miser Pino capitano con sua magnanima prudenza ordino la pace infra ghibelini e 
ghuelti, e tornoro in Siena di buono amore e charita, e ogniuno rimisse ogni ingiuria, come per mezanita di 
miser Pino, chapitano; e cosi si bac[i]oro in bocha l'una parte e l’altra. E fu tanta la festa, che si fece in tal 
pace, che non si potrebbe dire.” Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, volume 15, 75. 
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and great joy.” 34 When Ghibelline leader Castruccio Castracani died in the fall of 1328, 
Siena celebrated again and “the Guelph Party of Tuscany threw a great party for his 
death, because he was an enemy of the Guelphs.” 35 In 1347, Siena joined the other 
Tuscan states to ensure “the fortification and increase of the state of the whole Guelph 
Party of Italy, which is the imitator of the Holy Mother Church.” 36 Individual Sienese 
were willing to set aside careers and personal gain for the sake of Siena’s Guelph loyalty. 
On 26 July 1315, Sienese sculptor Tino di Camaino neglected to collect the remainder of 
his commission from the duomo in Pisa, where he was employed working on a 
sarcophagus for Henry VII, because, as John White has suggested, he left town to fight 
with other Guelphs against the Ghibellines in the Battle of Montecatini on 29 August 
1315. 37 His participation in the battle cost him his employment with Ghibelline Pisa. 
Despite its increasingly Guelph allegiance, though, Siena was apparently not distressed 
when Pope Innocent VI called for the end of factionalism in the Golden Bull of 1356: the 
anonymous author of the Cronica Senese included a brief mention of the papal edict and 
never again mentioned Guelphism in the city for the rest of his account, which lasted for 


34 “E di subito come fu ordinato, di subito e’ signori Nove feceno noto come la pace era fatta tra re di 
Napoli e’ Pisani. E in questo modo sapendo che non l’era stato noto, di subito veduta la potenzia de’ Pisani 
s’achordoro di fare buona pace insieme; e cosi si mando a’re di Napoli la confermazione che quello che 
aveva fatto, fuse ben fatto. E cosi rimase contenta la comunita di Siena. E cosi se ne fece falo e grande 
allegrezza, a di 30 d’agosto d’anno detto.” Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, volume 15, 111. 

35 “Escudo Chastrucc[i]o infermato per la grande furia e ranchore aveva inverso e’ Fiorentini e parte 
ghuelfa di Toschana, quasi di spasimo, che cholse per raquistare Pistoia, en pochi giorni si mori: e fu a di 
xx d’aghosto. E parte guelfa di Toscana fece grande festa della sua morte, perche era nimicho di parte 
ghuelfa.” Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, volume 15, 136-137. 

36 Qtd. in Bowsky, Medieval Italian Commune, 168. 

37 John White, Art and Architecture in Italy, 1250-1400 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993): 438- 
445. 
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almost another decade. 38 Although Siena never became a major Guelph stronghold like 
Florence, the characteristic conflict within broader Italian politics nevertheless had a real 
impact within the city-state, 39 and examining the Sienese example—and especially the 
changing regimes of the fourteenth century—thus affords the opportunity to study the 
political value of Romanitas. 

In Siena, the state began to employ Romanitas as a tool within a consciously 
crafted political agenda during the tenure of the Nove (1287-1355), the Guelph merchant 
oligarchy that relied heavily on the example of Roman republicanism to define its 
governance. Unlike Florence, which had centuries of writers from Dante to Bruni 
producing polemical texts on government and stressing the political virtues of Rome, 
albeit variously defined, Siena’s attachment to Roman republicanism is more elusive but 
nonetheless apparent. In practice, the Nove organized the Sienese state to prescribe to 
Roman models of the corpus rei publicae, the body of state, which placed the board of 
signori at the top as head but involved representatives of the population as equally 
valuable organs. For Cicero, who provides perhaps the best explanation of the Roman 
republic as a body politic in De Officiis, the chief officials were tasked caring for the 
entire body: 

Anyone who presides over public affairs, should adhere to two teachings of 

Plato: first, keep sight of the good of citizens, so that whatever they do, they 


38 “E in questo te[m]po si chomincid in Siena a metare le parti, che prima non si dicieva ne guelfi ne 
ghibelini. E questo fu 1356.” Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 152. 

39 In his seminal study of the Nove, William Bowksy suggests that the long attachment to Ghibellinism in 
the thirteenth century meant that the Guelph Party played on a minimal role in trecento Sienese politics. 
Major families like the Tolomei had only recently converted to Guelphism and switched, it seems, more for 
economic benefit than ideological cause. Combing the resolutions and constitutions for mentions to the 
factionalism, Bowsky also points out that mentions of the Guelph Party in Siena are few and far between 
and, when they do occur, vague, referencing a “Guelph Party” but not specifically the “Guelph Party of 
Siena.” 39 Regardless of their actual loyalty to Guelph ideologies, the Nove capitalized on a Guelphish 
employment of classical republicanism in their political identity. 
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mind that and forget their own opportunities; the other, care for the body 
politic as a whole, not then one party and abandon the rest. 40 

For Cicero—and for the Nove who followed the Roman example—the chief task of the 

governing body as “wise men” was to secure the common good of the state: “As the laws 

protect the safety of everyone above the safety of an individual, a good, wise, and law- 

abiding man, aware of his responsibility to the state, protects the interests of everyone 

more than that of himself or any single individual.” 41 The Nove, as explored below, 

embodied these fundamental principles of the Roman republic: the suppression of private 

interests, the safeguarding of the common good, and the state as a communal body. The 

Sienese magistrates, it should be noted here, were deeply familiar with Ciceronian 

principles. As Quentin Skinner has suggested in his analysis of the frescoes inside the 

Palazzo Pubblico, Roman writers, including Sallust, Seneca, and especially Cicero, 

informed Sienese political identity in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 42 For 

Skinner, Siena under the Nove emulated Roman republicanism: the republic’s primary 

goal was “the preservation of peace on earth” and “everyone must above all seek to live 

in a state of concord and tranquility with everyone else.” 43 These civic goals, rooted in 

Romanitas and the celebration of clasical principles, provided the central theme for 

Lorenzetti’s frescoes. In Skinner’s political reading, he renders the carpenter’s plane held 


40 “Omnino qui rei publicae praefuturi sunt, duo Platonis praecepta teneant, unum, ut utilitatem civium sic 
tueantur, ut, quaecumque agunt, ad earn referant obliti commodorum suorum, alterum, ut totum corpus rei 
publicae curent, ne, dum partem aliquam tuentur, reliquas deserant.” Cicero, De Officiis 1.85. 

41 “Ut enim leges omnium salutem singulorum saluti anteponunt, sic vir bonus et sapiens et legibus parens 
et civilis officii non ignarus utilitati omnium plus quam unius alicuius aut suae consulit.” Cicero, De 
Finibus Bonorum etMalorum, 3.64. 

42 Quentin Skinner, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti: The Artist as Political Philosopher,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy 72 (1986): 1-56. 


43 Skinner, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti,” 6. 
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by Lorenzetti’s personification of Concordia as a symbol representing the private 
interests that must be leveled to achieve peace, order, and the common good for the 
overall state. 

The same attention to Roman models for the harmony of the state and the 
protection of common good transcended the artistic space and carried into the Nove’s 
political practice. Under their direction, the commune made efforts in the beginning of 
the Nove’s tenure to broaden political access and participation with an increase in the 
number of representatives to more accurately reflect the population and increased 
involvement of the general population. Roman law, of course, served as the basis for 
Sienese law, but the Nove made an effort to make knowledge of such law accessible to 
the general population. A constitutional order in May 1309 mandated that a copy of all 
statutes be made available “in the vernacular in good large letters.. .so that the poor 
persons, and the other persons who do not know [Latin] grammar, and the others who 
wish can see it and make copies from it at their will.” 44 The Nove, although functioning 
as the head of the corpus rei publicae, did not assume all power for themselves but 
actively involved counselors, who served as the representatives of the Sienese population. 
Immediately after the establishment of the regime of the Nove, Siena contemplated and 
debated the ideal size of the Consiglio Generale to be efficient yet still proportionate of 
the population before settling on 100 representatives per terzo by 1292. 45 The Nove also 
relayed received petitions to the Consiglio Generale, delegating some concerns of 


44 II costituto del commune di Siena volgarizzato nel MCCCIX-MCCCX (Siena 1903), ed. by Alessandro 
Lisini, 1309-1310, Dist. I r. cxxxii, cxxxiv. Qtd in. Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 95. 

45 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 86. 
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citizenship, fines and punishment, contracts, and the like to the broader assembly, rather 
than deciding all matters themselves. 

Functioning, as Cicero prescribed, for the good of the whole state, and preserving 
the freedom of the city-state was certainly one of the chief goals for the Nove and they 
portrayed themselves as defenders of republican liberty. Towards such ends, the 
magistrates strove to limit private interest, which threatened common good. Beginning in 
1296, the Nove placed themselves in isolation during the length of their tenure: during 
the two months they served, they lived in the Palazzo Comunale, monitored by the 
podesta, and could only leave in cases of emergency, such as a family member’s serious 
illness, or special feast day celebrations, including that as the patron saint Ansano. 46 In 
1310, the podesta gained the ability to fine any members of the Nove who left city limits 
during their period of service. 47 The captains of the popolo under the Nove are described 
as being habitually responsible for the “peace and justice and the liberty of the city and its 
jurisdiction,” and they were expected to disregard factionalism and act “for the benefit of 
the city.” 48 In August 1313, Siena’s remaining Ghibellines promised Henry VII they 
would overthrow Guelph control of the city to avoid a prolonged siege. The Nove 
successfully thwarted the coup “by the grace of God and the Virgin Mary and because of 


46 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 58. 

47 Statuti, Siena, 16, Dist. VI, r. 23, f. 253r-253v. 

48 This type of language is repeated for nearly every mention of a new captain of the popolo during the 
Nove in the Cronaca Senese. One such example, from 1313: “Misser Pellegrino di misser Bratali da Citta 
di Castello entro in Siena a di 18 d’aprile, il quale era capitano del popolo di Siena; e fulli cresciuto 
l’uflitio, che fu fatto capitano del comuno di Siena e de le canpagne di Siena e vicariati del contado e de le 
masse e de le paci e justitia e de la liberta de la citta e jurisditione; e questo fero li Sanesi contra i grandi de’ 
casati e de’ consortati, per abattarli d'ogni uffitio e benefitio de la citta.” Agnolo di Tura, Cronaca Senese in 
RIS, 331. 
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the careful precautions of the Lords Nove and of the free people of Siena.” 49 When the 
Florentines rebelled against Walter VI, the Duke of Athens, who was serving as their 
poclesta, in 1343, Siena sent delegates to help their Guelph ally. Agnolo di Tura 
described the situation as a clash between liberty and tyranny that resulted in a victory for 
the republics: the Duke of Athens was run out of town and his supporters like Cerrettieri 
Bisdomini, “ mantenitore del tiranno, e non di liberta ,” faced the people’s justice. 50 With 
the old arguments recharged by Henry VII’s coronation and descent into Italy early in the 
fourteenth century, the Nove positioned themselves as defenders of the commune’s 
freedom and autonomy, protecting Roman ideals of a state that served the common good 
of all and ensured the stability of the city. 

Throughout their regime, in addition to invoking Roman republicanism in their 
early political strategy, the Nove orchestrated a city-wide iconographical program that 
glorified the classical ideal in both public and private spaces. Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s 
fresco cycle in the Sala dei Nove serves as the best example of the Nine Governors’ 
employment of Roman republican themes. As one of the most heavily studied works of 
medieval Sienese art, the Good/Bad Government (also known as the War/Peace) cycle 
has attracted a good deal of scholarship that stresses the work’s significance as an 
expression of republican values. Begun in 1337 and completed by 1339, the frescoes 
“represent the views and aspirations of Siena’s government under the rule of the nine 


49 “E a di 13 d’agosto venero sul pogio che e dinanzi a la chiesa di Magiano verso Siena’ e de’ suoi 
cavalieri venero infino a la chiesa di Santo Vieno, donde li Sanesi li caccioro e amazorone 6 e presene 
assai. Lo ’nperadore stava sul detto pogio con molti stromenti, trombe, piffare, nachare e tanburi, 
aspettando che i ladroni traditori li dessero Siena; peroche si dicea cierti di parte ghibellina l’aveano 
promessa: e per la gratia di Dio e de la Vergine Maria e del buon provedimento de’ signori Nove e del 
franco popolo di Siena si difese la liberta.” Agnolo di Tura, Croncica Senese in KIS, 332. 

50 Agnolo di Tura, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 543. 
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chief magistrates.” 51 Siena itself emerges as one of the central subjects of the fresco 
series through the inclusion of a personification of the commune: dressed in black and 
white, the central figure—the white-bearded man, haloed by the letters CSCV (Commune 
Senarum Civitas Virginis )—is commonly interpreted as Siena personified and the 
embodiment of Common Good (figure 5). This embodiment of Siena is surrounded by 
numerous references to Rome, which reinforce the classical message of the cycle: the two 
children suckling a wolf at Siena’s feet are twins Romulus and Remus (and, by extension, 
Aschius and Senius), a reminder of Siena’s ancient beginnings and blatant borrowing 
from the Roman origin tale; pagan gods adorn the quatrefoils; the relaxed, reclining 
posture of the Peace figure also alludes to the naturalistic shape and form of classical 
sculpture, an association with the antique that Lorenzetti drove home by including an 
olive branch, as a Roman symbol of peace, in her hand (figure 10). Furthermore, the 
twins’ unnaturally large size mirrors the proportions of Siena’s own personification 
directly above, the Common Good, and draws the viewer’s attention to the grouping of 
the three figures, underlining for onlookers the relationship between the classical world 
and the contemporary city-state. In “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” Nicolai Rubinstein 
argues that even the message of the cycle itself—the suppression of private good for the 
good of the city as a whole—is a classical one, idealizing a Roman inheritance within the 
city-state and stemming from both Aristotelian and Roman ideologies. 52 Such a message 
was extremely appropriate for the Nove, who had diminished the power of the podesta 


51 Joseph Polzer, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s ‘War and Peace’ Murals Revisited: Contributions to the Meaning 
of the ‘Good Government Allegory,’” Artibus et Historiae 23 no. 45 (2002): 63. 

52 Nicolai Rubinstein, ‘‘Political Ideas in Sienese Art: The Frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di 
Bartolo,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 21 (1958): 179-180. 
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and reinforced republicanism within the city-state. 53 These Roman designs and images 
emphasize the classical-minded political message of the fresco cycle as a whole, a 
message that was important to the crafted and cultivated identity of the Guelph Nove. 

Placed in such a prominent and symbolic location within the governing nucleus of 
the commune, the frescoes served to outfit the political ideal of Siena as a republic for the 
entire city-state. The fresco was in dialogue with medieval texts on republicanism and its 
political values. Brunetto Latini’s concepts of an ideal commonwealth, expressed in his 
Tesoretto, were manifested in the clothing pattern of Lorenzetti’s ring of dancers: the 
transformation of the caterpillars into butterflies on the dancers’ dress signified Latini’s 
prescribed metamorphosis of a newly established commonwealth into a society working 
for the peace of the whole commune. 54 The extent of public awareness of these frescoes 
and their subject matter becomes clear in a sermon delivered by San Bernardino of Siena 
in 1427. While speaking to his Sienese audience in the campo, San Bernardino made a 
reference to the Government frescoes, thus indicating his expectation that the audience 
would apparently be familiar with the particular images: “You have it painted upstairs in 
your Palazzo, where it is a pleasure to see Peace illustrated. And so too it is alarming to 
see War represented on the other wall.” 55 The political interpretation of the frescoes, 
although intended chiefly for its Nove audience, was not exclusively intended for the 
commune’s leaders but rather meant to inform the civic identity of all Sienese. In this 


53 Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” 184. 

54 C. Jean Campbell, “The City’s New Clothes: Ambrogio Lorenzetti and the Poetics of Peace,” The Art 
Bulletin 83, no. 2 (June 2001): 240. 

55 “Ella e tanto dolce cosa pur questa parola ‘pace,’ che da una dolcezza a le labra! Guarda el sup opposite, 
a dire ‘guerra. ’” Qtd. and trans. in Fabrizio Nevola, Siena: Constructing the Renaissance City (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2007): 5-8. 
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way, the frescoes served to reinforce such classical political ideals in the fourteenth- 
century republic. 

Although by far the most famous and most studied public artwork of the period in 
Siena, Lorenzetti’s Government fresco is not the only example of the Nove’s attention to 
Romanitas in commissioned art within the Palazzo Pubblico. Elsewhere as well, the 
Nove highlighted their connection to Roman antiquity. In 1330, Simone Martini painted 
an image of Marcus Regulus—probably Marcus Atilius Regulus, who conquered parts of 
North Africa for Rome during the Republican era—in the Sala del Concistoro. 56 Marcus 
Regulus served as a meaningful choice to include as a representative from ancient Rome: 
not only was he a servant of the republic as consul but his conquests in Africa against the 
Carthaginians in the First Punic War defended the security of the Roman Republic and 
extended its territory and power in the Mediterranean. According to Agnolo di Tura, 
Lorenzetti also painted several scenes from Roman history and various Roman heroes 
inside the Palazzo Pubblico in 1337. 57 Although these scenes did not survive, Lorenzetti 
continued these classical themes in other extant works: for example, he depicted images 
of Roman tyrants, including Nero, below his famous War/Bacl Government fresco within 
the Sala della Pace, and elsewhere in the cycle, he included quatrefoils of the liberal arts 
below the main scene. 58 Through such a conscious and prolific iconographical program, 
the Nove linked Siena under their governance with the Roman republic. 


56 Edna Carter Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 1289-1539: Studies in Imagery and 
Relations to other Communal Palaces in Tuscany (New York: Garland Publishing, 1979): 67. 

57 “Sanesi avendo fatto el palazo co' la prigione nuova, e sopra la sala del conseglio fecero le camere de’ 
signori e d’altri famegli nella sala del palazo del mezo, e fecelle dipegnare di fuore a storie romane di mano 
di maestro Anbruogio Lorenzetti da Siena.” Agnolo di Tura, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 518. 


58 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Pcdazzo Pubblico, 64-67. 
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While the Nove and the councilors had a fairly balanced working partnership in 
the beginning of their governance in Siena, there were significant changes in the 
relationship between the Nove and the Consiglio Generale in the last few decades of their 
regime that counteracted the more democratic initiatives earlier in their governance and 
changed their reliance on Roman political models The Nove and the Consiglio Generale, 
as the representative assembly of the people, balanced responsibilities in the first half of 
their regime, with the Nove delegating certain tasks such as criminal punishment to the 
councilors. This sharing of governance began to change, with the Nove assuming more 
authority, in the late 1310s and into the 1320s and 1330s. Attendance to council 
meetings steeply dropped: for the first half of 1330 alone, 310 (out of 450) councilors and 
radota (additional) members had missed at least one meeting. Members of leading 
families—Malavolti, Salimbeni, Piccolomini—racked up multiple offenses, and one 
Niccolo di Meo was absent fifty times. 59 The power and authority of the Consiglio 
Generale was declining. The Nove, not the Consiglio Generale or the court of the 
podesta, decided the punishment of rebels against the commune in 1314. 60 The fine for 
missing a session of the Consiglio Generale was doubled from 10s to 20s in January 1332 
and meetings were limited to once a week to encourage attendance and participation, but 
the new rules diminished the legal responsibilities of the council: “No longer would the 
councilors have to hear a list of the specific statutes to be contravened by any particular 
measure.” 61 It seems that as the Consiglio Generale’s power waned, the Nove’s 


59 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 97. 

60 Ibid., 295-296. 

61 ASS, Consiglio Generale 111, 8r-13r. 
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ascended. What effect did this have on their methods of governing the republic? Did the 
interests of the oligarchy come to supersede those of the city-state as a whole, and if so, 
how did this affect popular attitudes toward the Nove? The Nove may have had a hand in 
the decline of the Consiglio Generale’s authority, or at least they were not upset when it 
happened. The Nove felt threatened by the magnates’ power and feared social or 
economic backlash if they acted against the nobles’ best interests. 62 This transition of 
power within the Sienese state can be observed in the peregrination of the inscription 
“Diligite iustitiam qui iudicatis terrain ”—“Love justice, you who judge the earth—” in 
art within the Palazzo Pubblico’s main chambers. In 1315, Simone Martini included the 
phrase that opens the Book of Wisdom in his Maesta, which was placed in the Sala del 
Mappamondo, where the Consiglio Generale met. By 1337, the phrase appeared in 
Justitia’s hands in Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Government frescoes in the Sala dei Nove, 
providing a link between the two governing bodies that started with the Consiglio 
Generale but concluded with the Nove (figure 11). Interestingly, it is in this period 
comprising the last three decades of the regime of the Nove that the artistic commissions 
of the commune began most insistently glorified the city-state and sought to send an overt 
message about their association with Roman republicanism. 

Despite their civic program that portrayed them as champions of Roman 
republicanism, dissent against the Nove led to the violent overthrow of their regime in 
1355. With Charles IV’s visit to the city looming in spring 1355, the Guelph Sienese 
confronted the problem of how to receive the new emperor. To the dismay of many 


62 Bowsky, The Finance of the Commune of Siena, 1287-1355 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1970): 
264. 
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citizens, the Nove advised pledging deference and submission to Charles. 63 At first, the 
Sienese populace resisted the Nove’s direction, viewing the oath of fealty as a betrayal of 
the Guelph republican identity nurtured for decades under their governance. Citizens like 
Guccio de Tolomei, one of the Sienese ambassadors to meet the emperor in Pisa, warned 
against making such a concession, identifying the “great danger to Tuscan freedom” 
posed by the emperor. 64 However, Charles’ actual arrival in the city on 23 March 
changed the situation completely and transformed the critique of the emperor into a 
violent revolt against the Nove themselves: the emperor’s visit provided local nobles the 
opportunity to finally regain control over Sienese politics, and they incited disapproval 
against the Nove, using Guelph-Ghibelline tensions to demand the downfall of the Nine. 
The gentiluomini had been barred from political office since 1277, and they used this 
opportunity to ally themselves with the popolo minuto and retake power from oligarchical 
regimes like the Nove. 65 Public outrage, which had originally been directed at the Nove’s 
tolerance of Charles’ visit, had shifted to condemn the Nove, even if that meant the 
Sienese people allying with the emperor. When Charles entered the city, he was 
welcomed with shouts of “Viva lo’mperadore, e muoia e Nove!” 66 The Nove recognized 
the threat the combined presence of the nobles, popolo minuto, and emperor posed by to 
their rule: 

And the Lords Nine, who were in the palazzo, had great fear, and late that 
night, they ordered to be brought the keys of the city and they gave the keys 

63 Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in IMS, 577. Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese, 150. 

64 “...pericolosa troppo alia liberta toscana.” Paoli Cesare, “I ‘monti’ o fazioni nella repubblica di siena,” 
Atti e memorie , 5 (1907): 159-179. 

65 Ferdinand Schevill, Siena: The History of a Medieval Commune (New York, 1909): 186-190. 

66 Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in IMS, 150. 
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to the emperor in a basket. And the emperor said, “I want more than the 
keys.” And the Nine had great suspicion and that night did nothing else. 67 

By dawn on 25 March, a mob, led by the nobles and aided by the popolo minuto, 

succeeded in overthrowing the Nove in a violent coup that left the city gates burned, 

merchants’ homes vandalized, and the city in arms. 68 

The Nove were soundly condemned by the popolo minuto, the gentiluomini, and 

the emperor alike. The mob stonned the house of the podesta, Ciappo de’ Ciappi da 

Nami, seized his property, and drove him out. 69 They then did the same to the captain of 

the guard, Neri da Monte Carullo, who fell ill after the attack and died a few days later. 

The protestors forced the capitano del popolo to flee the city. The emperor, who had 

taken refuge inside the Palazzo Pubblico, burned charters he had promised the Nove. 70 

An anti-Nove mob located the box that contained the lots by which members of the Nove 

were selected and threw it out of a window of the Palazzo Pubblico. In further protest, 

the paper lots were tied to the tail of a donkey, which was chased around the city, a 

humiliating, yet symbolic gesture against the fallen Nove. 71 It is interesting to note that, 


67 “E’ signori Nove, che erano in palazo, ebero grande paura, ordinaro e fero portare la sera al tardi tutte le 
chiavi de le catene de la citta a lo ’nperadore in una sporta, e lo ’nperadore disse: ‘Io voglio altro che chiavi 
di catene,’ unde i Nove ebero magior sospetto, e per la sera non fu altro.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese, 
577. 

68 Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 149-150. Cesare, “I ‘monti’ o fazioni nella repubblica di 
siena,” Atti e memorie, 169. 

69 “E corsero ancora a casa del podesta, cioe misser Ciappo de’ Ciappi da Narni, e robarlo e cacciarlo. E 
andaro a casa del capitano de la guerra, e robarlo e cacciarlo, cioe Neri da Monte Carullo, e di dolore 
infermo e mori in pochi di. El capitano del popolo di Siena, che era Befanuccio da la Rocha di Malencone, 
si fugi via.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese, 578. 

70 E cosi stando lo ’nperadore in palazzo ebe la bachetta de’ signori Nove e fe’ rifutare a’ signori Nove e 
annulaare ogni Sacramento per lui a loro fatto, e ogni cara e brivilegio lo’ tolse di fatte e arse.” Donato di 
Neri, Cronaca Senese, 577. 

71 “E poi corsero a la chiesa di Camporegi dove stava la cassetta de’ bossoli de’ signori Nove in uno 
cassone nella sacrestia, e scassaro el detto cassone, e tolsero la detta cassetta, che v’era imbossolato tutto 
l’uffrzio de’ signori Nove, e portarla al palazo a lo ’nperadore. E cosi comando lo ’nperadore che detta 
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according to Donato di Neri, of the “molte infamie” which were ascribed to the Nove by 
critics during the regime’s overthrow, the governing officials were accused of being 
traitors. 72 Although Donato di Neri does not explain his rationale behind the accusation, 
the perceived betrayal of republican values, which provided the catalyst for their 
overthrow, is one possible interpretation. Conveniently, the emperor assisted in the city’s 
recovery, steering it away from the staunch republicanism of the Nove during their prime 
and furthering the formation of a new government, the more Ghibelline-focused Dodici. 73 

The Dodici’s republic (1355-1368) in Siena quickly distinguished itself sharply 
from the regime of its predecessors, both in its composition and its presented civic 
message. Both the Nove and the Dodici were oligarchical regimes, but while the Nove 
drew its leaders from an exclusively merchant base, the Dodici afforded access to 
artisans, who had been barred from participation by their predecessors. 74 Despite this 
appeal to a broader representation, the Dodici’s popularity quickly waned as mercenary 
bands raided parts of the contaclo and economic depression took its toll. 75 As this 
political tension brewed, a polarization of loyalties divided the supporters of the Dodici 


cassetta fusse gittata per le fmestre, e cost fu fatto, ’1 romore che era in Campo, la presero cosi quasi rotta, e 
legarla a la coda d’uno asino, e cosi la strascinavano per tutta la citta e scoparolla, gridando sempre: ‘Muoia 
e’ Nove.’” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese, 578. 

72 “E molte infamie era detto de’ Nove, ladri, traditori, e li denari del comune s’imborsavano e partivano tra 
loro, e chi piu potea dire male, dicea.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 578. 

73 “Poi lo ’nperadore fatto queste chose, el altro di chiamd xx uomini e’ megliori della citta 

di Siena, che avesero a riformare la terra per quello modo che lo’ pareva, e che veruno di quegli che fuseno 
stati de’ Nove non posino avere ufizio in chomuno ne loro, ne ancho e loro figliuoli, ne di loro giente. [...] 

E chostoro tenero questo modo: poseno che regieseno la citta di Siena dodici buoni uomini, e uno chapitano 
di populo e fusse citadino e fuseno a l’ufizio quattro per Terzo, e chosi si seghuitase.” Autore anonimo, 
Cronaca Senese in RIS, 150. 

74 F. Thomas Luongo, The Saintly Politics of Catherine of Siena (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
2006): 31. 

75 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena (1260-1555) (New Haven: Yale Univerity 
Press, 2003): 125. 
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and the Nove. Unity and common good, watchwords for the republic under the Nove, 
were often concepts impossible for the Dodici to attain in reality. Factionalism divided 
the Dodici between the dei Caneschi, led by the Tolomei family, and the dei Grasselli, led 
by the Salimbeni. 76 Uneasiness and instability hounded their government, and 
chroniclers associated their rule in Siena with the anxiety and threats to liberty posed by 
the Emperor and the Ghibellines. Donato di Neri described the Dodici’s general 
nervousness: 

The Lords Twelve entered into a great fear of the air and made many 
bargelli in every terzo in the city, and gave them great authority to behead 
anyone who should cough against them, and they issued many strict orders 
against anyone who should remember the emperor, and they made the gates 
walled up. 77 

Much like Leonardo Bruni’s later comparison of the old Roman empire and Florence, for 
Donato di Neri, the Dodici were the antithesis to the republic strengthened by the 
Guelph-minded Nove, and their actions and political ideology stood in opposition to the 
justice and liberty of the commune. 

These differences manifested themselves in the self-image the Dodici presented in 
the city, as they distanced themselves from the overtly classical iconography that had 
defined their predecessors. While the Nove balanced Christian and classical themes in 


76 “Erano i Sanesi stati lungo tempo travagliati non solamente dalle violenze fatte loro da quelle compagnie, 
ma si trouauan’afflitti sopramodo coloro, che haueuano il governo nelle mani, dal timore, che haueuano, 
che dal ritorno che gia si publicaua, dell’Imperadore in Italia, si risuegliassono in Siena nuovi humori, 
contra lo stato de Dodici, e maggiormente trouandosi diuisi tra loro in due sette, domandate una i Caneschi, 
e l’altra Grasselli, questa favorita da Salimbeni, e l’altra da Tolommei.” Orlando Malavolti, Dell’Historia 
di Siena , 128v. Enrico Leo, Storia degli stati italiani dalla caduta dell’impero romanofino allaimo 1840, 
Volume 1 (Firenze, 1840): 717. 

77 “E’ signori Dodici di Siena entraro in grande paura deH’aria, e fero molti bargelli per la citta in ogni 
terzo, e con molti fanti, e diero loro grandissima balia che di fatto ammannaiassero chiunque tossisse centra 
loro, e fero molti ordini e forti chi ricordasse imperadore, e fero murare le porti.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca 
Senese in R1S, 615. 
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their artistic patronage, commissioned pieces under the Dodici concentrated almost 
exclusively on religious subjects, and allusions to classicism were conspicuously absent. 
It was during the regime of the Dodici that Lippo Vanni painted major narrative scenes 
from the Virgin’s life for San Leonardo al Lago. 78 In the Palazzo Publicco, a now-lost 
fresco of St. Paul was likely commissioned around 1363. 79 The Spedale, the hospital of 
Santa Maria della Scala, the city’s largest charitable institution, hired Lippo Vanni to 
complete three religious scenes on each of the walls around the church’s chancel between 
1360 and 1370: the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, the Annunciation, and the 
Betrothal of the Virgin . 80 In 1359, Siena had purchased the relic of the Virgin’s cintola, 
her girdle handed to Thomas during the Assumption, and commissioned Bulgarini to 
completed The Virgin of the Assumption with St. Thomas Receiving the Girdle to 
celebrate the acquisition. 81 Even the rare secular works commissioned in the era, the 
Dodici stressed non-classical themes. Lippo Vanni’s fresco on the northwest arcade of 
the Sala del Mappamondo features the battle against the Company of the Hat, which 
resulted in a rare Sienese victory in 1363 over the troubling mercenary bands. 82 On the 
surface, this heavy emphasis on Christian-themed art seems in line with Millard Meiss’ 
conclusions in Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death. There, Meiss 
identified an increase in Christian devotional practices and religious themes in artistic 


78 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena. 133. 

79 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 309. 

80 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, 133-133. 

81 Ibid., 130. 


82 Ibid., 126. 
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commissions following the massive death toll of the 1340s. 83 However, given the heated 
government developments of the mid-fourteenth century in Siena, particularly with the 
violent overthrow of the Nove, I would suggest that the Dodici’s civic program goes 
beyond a post-plague increase in devotion to suggest a possible political reading. The 
absence of Rome in the Dodici’s civic art distances their regime from that of the Nove. 
What becomes clear is the Dodici’s deliberate choice to reflect achievements that 
occurred after the fall of the Nove and under the Dodici rather than Roman classicism 
that might remind viewers of their predecessors. 

Siena’s political engine did not employ references to Rome for the next four 
decades, even after the fall of the Ghibelline Dodici in 1368, due to rapid changes in 
political authority followed by Visconti dominance in the city-state. After the fall of the 
Dodici, political stability was lacking. Holy Roman Emperor Charles IV’s return visit to 
the city prompted a series of revolts that brought the popolo minuto of the Riformatori 
(1368-1385) to power. 84 The Riformatori repeatedly attempted to implement republican 
ideals in the city throughout their governance. The Riformatori at first banned the nobles 
from serving in office to secure a greater voice for non-noble Sienese. They also 
penalized the use of the party names “Nove” and “Dodici,” instead favoring popolo del 


83 Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death: The Arts , Religion, and Society in 
the Mid-Fourteenth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951). 

84 Siena went through rapid changes in the last four months of 1368: the overthrow of the Dodici in 
September, the formation of the Thirteen Consuls, the Twelve Consuls, and finally two versions of Fifteen 
Consuls in December that ultimately ended with the Riformatori in power. It is interesting to note that, 
once again in contrast again to the more Guelph Nove, Charles IV voiced his approval of the new 
government when he visited in October (then the Twelve Consuls). “Entro a la porta Tufi, e andolli 
incontra i signori Dodici a piedi e li Salimbeni con molti cittadini popolari con palii onorevoli, e ciascuno 
con grillande in capo, con ulivi in mano e con allegreza e festa grandissima. Entro senza romore, se no 
‘viva, viva...e portarli le chiavi de le porti e li segni de’ cassari, e lui disse: ‘serbatele voi...e scavalco in 
casa Salimbeni; e avea con seco millecento cavalli, tra’ quali v’era 500 d'armare e combattare, e tutti furo 
allogiati e messi nelle case de’ gentiliomini fugiti, e tutti li ridotti loro fatti stalle.” Donato di Neri, 
Cronaca Senese in RIS, 621. 
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minor numero and popolo del numero mediocre, in an attempt to end factionalism and 
bring unity to the republic once again. 85 These efforts were met with surprisingly fierce 
resistance that played out along Guelph-Ghibelline lines. Again, the alliance between the 
Dodici and the emperor becomes clear. In December 1368, the Dodici and magnate 
families attempted (and failed) to overthrow the fledgling Riformatori, and their efforts 
were aided by Charles. 86 The Salimbeni began plotting against the Riformatori almost 
immediately. In December 1368, they, along with the imperial vicar Malatesta, paid the 
emperor twenty thousand florins in exchange for the aid of Charles’ mercenary forces 
and for two days’ sanction to kill their enemies in the city without repercussion. 87 Even 
after suppressing the revolt (and capturing Charles), the Riformatori undauntedly 
continued their efforts towards unity in the city. In January the following year, the 
magistrates planned to bring the Nove and Dodici supporters together again in a Mass of 
Peace “for the unity and wellbeing of all the people and the commune of Siena.” 88 Such 
a peace never happened. Unfortunately, the political situation, charged by long-standing 
rivalries and the emperor’s interference, was too divided and partisan to be put to rest so 
easily. 

As a result, although the Riformatori introduced new political access to a greater 
section of the population, their governance was almost universally panned by the Sienese. 


85 Paoli Cesare, “I ‘monti’ o fazioni nella repubblica di siena,” Atti e memorie, 5 (1907): 173. 

86 Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 622-628. 

87 “E questo fu el malvagie consiglio e disertamente de la citta di Siena, imperoche misser Malatesta avea 
per queste Siena a tirannia da lo ’mperadore per xx mila fiorini d'ere l’anno. E li Salimbeni e li Dodici due 
di sangue, e li forestieri tre di sacce: Dio solo la difese.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 626-627. 

88 “...presa alio scopo della unita e bene di tutto el Popolo et comune di Siena.” Pietro Rossi, “Carlo IV di 
Lussemburgo e la repubblica di Siena, 1355-1369,” Bullettino senese di storia patria 38 (1930): 225. 
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In 1373, Donato di Neri wrote that “One does not observe any loyalty, neither with the 
nobles among themselves nor with people outside their station, nor among the Nove, or 
the Dodici among themselves nor with outsiders.. .and the world is like a shadow.” 89 
Reasons for this hatred are unclear. Perhaps Sienese distrust of the Riformatori had to do 
with their destructive feuds with major local families. The Tolomei openly plotted 
against the Sienese government in 1372. 90 The Salimbeni family, who had helped the 
Riformatori in their ascent to power, had been rewarded with important castles in the 
contado; however, a falling out soon after the Riformatori took over led to fighting that 
would persist throughout their entire regime. In 1374, the Salimbeni seized the towns of 
Montemassi and Boccheggiano. 91 Perhaps the Riformatori were held guilty by 
association for the famine and economic insecurity that plagued their tenure in the city. 
This certainly led to one of the revolts against them in spring 1371 when the wool guild 
revolted against the Sienese leadership, believing that Riformatori officials had access to 
a secret grain storage. 92 The situation worsened for the Riformatori in July that same 
year when complaints of abuse by the masters of the lana guild led to a mob of wool 
workers storming the Palazzo Pubblico. The wool workers were denied access to the 
town hall, and the Riformatori refused to hear their grievances. 93 The wool workers and 

89 “In Siena non s’intendeano ne osservava lealta, Gentiliomini fra loro ne con persona fuora di loro, ne e 
Nove tra loro, ne i Dodici tra loro ne con altri fuore de loro. II popolo, cioe quelli che regevano, tra 16 ne 
con altri perfettamente, e cosi el mondo e una tenebra.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 652. 

90 William Caferro, Mercenary Companies and the Decline of Siena (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1998): 23. 

91 “E’ casamenti de Salimbeni di Siena thro guasti dal comuno di Siena, perche erano ribelli del comuno di 
Siena, imperoche i detti Salimbeni aveano preso Montemassi e Bochegiano.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca 
Senese in RIS, 657. 

92 Caferro, Mercenary Companies and the Decline of Siena, 23. 

93 Luongo, Saintly Politics of Catherine of Siena, 45. Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 639-342. 
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their supporters then violently turned against the regime, blaming the Nove and Dodici 
members of the Rifonnatori for the government’s dismissal of their complaints and 
demanding their removal from the coalition. The leaders of the Riformatori acquiesced 
to these ultimatums and replaced the Nove and Dodici members with representatives 
from the popolo minuto. This popular revolt led by the wool guild was, therefore, a 
moderate but temporary success and succeeded in the popolo minuto gaining spots on the 
governing body, if only for a month. 94 In 1385, the Riformatori faced their final 
insurrection when members of the gentiluomini finally succeeded in overthrowing the 
regime. Conflict began after a certain member of the Dodici demanded the release of a 
prisoner who had been arrested near the Porta Salaia. When the Riformatori resisted, 
they and their enemies assembled weapons and gathered in the campo, where they 
struggled until a Jew advised the gentiluomini, “Shout ‘Viva la PaceV and all the people 
will hold with you.” In response, the enemies of the Riformatori then rose up, entered the 
palace, and drove out the Riformatori. 95 The Sienese chronicler Paolo di Tommaso 
Montauri concluded when the Riformatori fell, the populace celebrated with banquets, lit 
candles, and literally danced in the streets. 96 However, not every Sienese had the same 


94 Caferro, Mercenary Companies and the Decline of Siena, 23. 

95 “Li Gentiliomini e’ Dodici e’ Nove e loro seguaci s’armoro e preseno tutte le boche del Canpo intorno 
intorno, in breve tutta la citta di tutti e tre e’ terzi fu ad arme e trasero e conbaterno in piu luoghi, ed ebero 
di grandi izufe. Uno giudeo disse a’ Gentiliomini: ‘Gridate viva la pace e tutto el popolo tera con voi’; e 
cosi fu, tanto che in breve tutti i Riformatori fumo tosto rotti e cadati dal Canpo, conbatendo per tutta la cita 
furne feriti e morti, e la cita rimase a’ buoni omini, e subito fu rotta la prigione e trattone misser Ugucione e 
Nicolucio e subito fumo a pie el palazo a la porta e misser Uguccione e’ 5 e Nicoluccio e tutti gli altri 
Gentiliomini e’ Nove e’ Dodici e loro seguaci, si entrarono nel palazo e tutti in concestoro ed ebero e’ 
sugelli e le canpane a tutta loro ubidienza. Questo hi l’anno.. .che furno caciati e’ Riformatori.” Paolo di 
Tommaso Montauri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 710. 

96 “La festa si fe’ grande, che facevano le brigate per Siena vestite per le giostre come gente d’arme robe, e 
fare disinari e cene e balli di donne e omini, ardare cera e dare confetti con solenni vini e fare ogni di falo, e 
fumo tanti e tali, infino e’ preti e frati e monache per tutta la cita e in tutte el contado, che non sarebe 
possibile a dire.” Paolo di Tommaso Montauri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 711. 
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joyous reaction to the change in political power. The author of surviving fragments of 
the Cronaca Senese, occasionally attributed to Agnolo di Tura, mourned the fall of the 
Riformatori, lamenting, 

In this way, the city was despoiled of all the arts, and the realm benefited 
and.. .Pisa grew populous with them. And I, the writer, who am not one of 
the Riformatori, judge it to be a bad thing, because it spoiled and destroyed 
the city of Siena, where more than four thousand good artisans, citizens of 
the city, were expelled, a sixth of which never returned. 97 

At least in one observer’s opinion, this latest disruption in Siena’s republican government 

ushered in a period of decay for the city-state. Although the chronicler does not mention 

antiquity directly, the expressed relationship between the arts and the communal 

government as promoters of that program is particularly interesting in his account and 

perhaps references the prolific visual campaign of earlier regimes like the Nove. 

Although troubled, the Riformatori—as a coalition of Nove, Dodici, and the popolo 

minuto —arguably provided the Sienese population at large a fairer republican 

representation than the more exclusive Nove merchants ever had, but the Nove by 

comparison, with their skilled use of Romanitas , had successfully portrayed themselves 

as better advocates for the common good of the commune. 

Despite public celebration after the fall of the Riformatori, Sienese political 

troubles were far from over, and instability continued throughout the late fourteenth 

century. A series of Priorates (comprised of first ten, then eleven in 1386, then finally 

twelve Priors by 1398) replaced the Riformatori. Giovanni Cherubini has recently 

asserted that the Priorates reversed the shift toward greater political involvement of the 


97 “Per modo che hi disfatta la Citta di tutte l’Arti; e il Reame se ne bonified, e tutta la Marca, e il 
Patrimonio; e Pisa se ne apopulo. E io scrittore, che non so’ di’ Riformatori, giudicai essere mal fatto, 
perche si guasto e disfece la citta di Siena, che in piu volte furno cacciati piu quattro mila buoni artigiani 
Cittadini della Citta, che non ne torno mai el sesto.” Frammento dalle Croniche, Cronica Senesa, 294. 
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popolo minuto back to more traditional republican structure with groups like the 
mercanzia at the helm. 98 As Paolo di Tommaso Montauri reminds us, the Priorate drew 
its members from several sections of society, including the Nove, Dodici, and even the 
popolo minore," but their regime was far from a stable one. In spring 1385, within 
weeks of the priori taking power, members of the ousted Riformatori, joined by noble 
allies, revolted against the Priors, resulting in a failed coup and the state’s arrest of the 
conspirators. 100 Faced with famine, inflation, a struggling market, and raids from 
mercenaries, the commune began to rely increasingly on loans from other cities, 
including Pisa and Genoa, to keep financially afloat and established a new government 
agency called the Office of the Thirty-Five that worked with the Biccherna to manage 
Siena’s mounting debts. 101 Financial straits got so dire by the mid-1390s that the head of 
the Office of the Thirty-Five allocated the majority of his own salary to repaying the 
commune’s loans between 1394 and 1396, and in 1397, the city-state actually sold its 
furniture to build revenue. 102 Siena suffered just as much in its foreign relations under 
the priori than with its internal strife. Long-standing rivalry with Florence turned violent 
once again in 1390 when the Florentines assumed control of Montepulciano, a 
particularly damning blow since the citizens of Montepulciano petitioned Florence for 

98 Giovanni Cherubini, “1 mercanti e il potere” in Banchieri e Mercanti di Siena, ed. Franco Cardini (Rome, 
1987): 201. 

99 In its first organization with ten members, the Priorate included four representatives from the Nove, four 
representatives from the Dodici, and two representatives of the popolo minore. Paolo di Tommaso 
Montauri, Cronaca Senese, 711. 

100 “El sanatore di Siena condeno xii di quelli piu pesimi de' Riformatori ne la persona a di 22 d'aprile, e 
anco el bargello loro e mandone a confino da 30, e fit fatto per ben di loro.” Paolo di Tommaso Montauri, 
Cronaca Senese, 712. 

101 Caferro, Mercenary Companies and the Decline of Siena, 163-164. 


102 Regolatori 5, 125v, ASS. Cited in Caferro, Mercenary Companies and the Decline of Siena, 164. 
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sovereignty. In addition, disputes with Florence over the area of Lucignano di 
Valdichiana led to wars in 1390 and 1397. Anxiety over Florentine expansion— 
especially “the power of the Florentines” and a “harsh war”—began to undermine 
Sienese citizens’ faith in their Priorate government, so that in 1399, so concerned about 
“the power of the Florentines” and a “harsh war,” Siena submitted itself to the Ghibelline 
Visconti of Milan in order to secure Milanese protection against Florence. 103 

Now under the control of Giangaleazzo Visconti (1351-1402), Siena guaranteed 
its survival but compromised its republican liberty and autonomy. Giangaleazzo was a 
shrewd politician and military commander, having already succeeded in overthrowing his 
uncle to gain control of Milan in 1385 and purchasing the title of duke from the German 
king Wenceslaus IV in 1395, and he was driven by aspirations to create a united Lombard 
state. Giangaleazzo had already exerted considerable influence in Siena since 1389 when 
he reached an agreement with the priori to place the city under his protection to ward off 
Florentine forces. 104 In 1399, this treaty was expanded to offer Giangaleazzo full 
sovereignty over the city. His interest in Siena was, of course, strategic: the commune 
offered him a necessary base to launch attacks against a more powerful rival, Florence. 

He assigned a lieutenant to oversee political developments in Siena, supplied three 
hundred lances at his own expense, and fourteen sacks of gold to subsidize the cost of 
grain and alleviate stress from the war-induced famine. 105 While most of Siena’s civil 
structures remained unchanged, Giangaleazzo’s officers served as the highest executives 


103 Paolo di Tommaso Montauri, Cronaca Senese, 728. 

104 Caferro, Mercenary Companies and the Decline of Siena, 166. 
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in the city-state, over the priori , and controlled day-to-day affairs in the city. 106 They 
negotiated all agreements between city-states and introduced financial reform to alleviate 
the commune’s economic decline. 107 It was not until 1404, after the death of 
Giangaleazzo Visconti two years before, that Siena was able to overthrow the weaker 
control of his successors and fully exercise its self-govemance again. 

Because of the brevity of their regimes and the internal and external troubles that 
accompanied their tenures in the city, there is not much evidence available to comment 
on the Rifonnatori’s and Priorates’ utilization of Romanitas. Whatever the governing 
officials’ beliefs, crafting and promoting a civic message required available resources, 
which were severely limited due to mercenary raids, battles against Florence, and famine. 
Forced to literally sell the furniture to raise public funds, the priori lacked the necessary 
capital to invest in civic projects the way the Nove and even the Dodici had. 
Consequently, we can only speculate how these regimes of the later fourteenth century 
viewed the role of ancient Rome within the contemporary city-state, if Rome had any role 
at all in informing the fourteenth century. 

To give context to the Tuscan political climate and use of Rome during the 
periods of their regimes, we can turn to neighboring Guelph city-states such as Florence. 
Despite Siena’s claims of a unique relationship to Rome through its invented origins, the 
commune was not by any means the only city-state in the fourteenth century to make 
political use of ancient republicanism. Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406), who served as 
chancellor for the Florentine republic, argued that republics were inherently stronger and 


106 D. M. Bueno de Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan (1351-1402): A Study in the Political 
Career of an Italian Despot (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1941): 248. 


107 Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 249. 
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better than monarchies because they protected the common good, and in a letter to Genoa 

in 1392, he criticized Roman emperors Caesar and Augustus for corrupting the Roman 

republic and forcing citizens into “eternal servitude.” 108 In Florence, the slightly later 

example of Leonardo Bruni provides perhaps the most illustrative evidence for the 

neighboring city’s attachment to Roman republicanism. In Historiarum Florentini 

Popoli, written in the 1420s, not only did he help alter traditional Florentine histories by 

arguing for the city’s foundation by Sulla’s soldiers during the republic, but Bruni also 

argued that the commune’s relationship to Rome was both physical and political, 

architectural and ideological. He maintained that even the earliest citizens wanted to 

invoke Rome in their new city’s surroundings: 

It seems that the settlers, inspired either by nostalgia or by love of their 
native country, wanted to model the city after places and buildings in Rome. 

They utilized elements of Roman architecture to build the capitol and a 
forum—one next to the other—both of which we can still see today. They 
also constructed public baths and an arena for athletic games. In the same 
spirit of emulation, they built the temple of Mars, as this god—according to 
the fables of their religion—was considered the patron of the Roman people. 

The desire to model the new city on Rome was so ardent that it led them to 
imitate even buildings of a lesser functionality without heed for the cost. 

They built, for instance, an aqueduct which brought water to the city from 
sources seven miles away. 109 


108 Ronald Witt, Coluccio Salutati and His Public Letters (Geneva: Librarie Droz, 1976): 81-82. 

109 “Videntur autem hi coloni, sive levandi desiderii causa, sive amore veteris patriae, pleraque Romanae 
urbis loca aediticiaque aemulari voluisse. Nam et capitolium sibi fecerunt et forum iuxta positum eo si tu 
iisdemque regionibus inter se conversa, quis romanum forum capitoliumque videmus. Addiderunt thermas 
publicas ad populi lavacra; theatrum ad spectacula ludorum. Ex eadem aemulatione templum Martis est, in 
quem videlicet Deum Romani genus, fabulosa licet credulitate, referebant. Usque adeo vero aemulandi 
studio provecti sunt, ut etiam minus necessaria opera malori impensa non piguerit imitari. Productis ad 
septimum usque miliarium arcubus, fontes accepti in urbem ducebantur, qui ut Romae opportuni,’ ubi 
omuis aqua gypso corrupta solo profertur, sic Florentiae superflui, ubi purissimi latices tota urbe 
scaturiunt.” Bruni, Historiarum Florentini populi libri XII, in Rerum italicarum scriptores, 19.2, pg. 6. For 
an English translation of the text, see: “The Republican Legacy” in Images of Quattrocento Florence, 12- 
17. 
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For Bruni, however, this emulation of Rome in Florence went far beyond the material and 

the visible elements of architecture; Roman foundations—both those physical and 

ideological—lent themselves as a perfect defense for Florence’s republican values, 

especially in light of its leadership role during Guelph-Ghibelline feuds. Labeling the 

emperors the “vilest of thieves,” Bruni boldly criticized the formation of the empire as a 

profoundly negative event in western politics: 

Now this interest in republicanism is not new to the Florentine people, nor 
did it begin (as some people think) only a short time ago when certain evil 
men undertook the worst crime of all—the destruction of the liberty, honor, 
and dignity of the Roman people. At that time, fired by a desire for freedom, 
the Florentines adopted their penchant for fighting and their zeal for the 
republican side, and this attitude has persisted down to the present day. [...] 

By Jove, this was caused by a just hatred of tyranny more than by the well- 
deserved respect due to the ancient fatherland. For who could bear that the 
Roman state, acquired with the kind of virtue that Camillus, Publicola, 
Fabricius, Curtius, Fabius, Regulus, Scipio, Marcellus, the Catos, and 
countless other very honorable and chaste men displayed, fell into the hands 
and under the domination of Caligula and other monsters and vile tyrants 
who were innocent of no vice and redeemed by no virtue? 110 

Florence harbored such a strong attachment to republicanism because it was founded, he 

posited, before the empire, and the emperors, “the Caesars, the Antonines, the Tiberiuses, 

the Neros—those plagues and destroyers of the Roman Republic—had not yet deprived 

the people of their liberty.” 111 


110 “Non sunt nova in Florentino populo hec partium studia, nec nuper, ut quidem arbitrantur, incepit: altius 
hec concertatio suscepta est. Cum nefarii homines, per summum scelus rem publicam adorti, populi 
Romani libertatem, splendorem dignitatemque sustulere, tunc hoc ardore incensi, tunc hec concertatio atque 
hec partium studia a Florentinis suspcepta, quas ad hanc diem constantissime retinet. [...] Iustum, me 
hercule, odium et antique patrie plus quam debita pietas! Quis enim ferat Romanorum imperium, tanta 
virtute partum, quanta Camiluus, Publicola, Fabritius, Curius, Fabius, Regalus, Scipiones, Marcellus, 
Catones aliique innumerabiles sanctissimi et continentissimi viri prestitere, id in C. Caligule aut eiusmodi 
immanium ac scelestium tyrannorum manus nutumque pervenisse, quibus nulla virtus, nulla a vitiis 
redemptio.” Bruni, Laudatio Florentinae Urbis , 245-246. For an English translation, see Bruni, 

“Panegyric to the City of Florence” in The Earthly Republic, 151-152. 

111 Bruni, “Panegyric to the City of Florence” in The Earthly Republic, 151. 
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The rise of the Dieci Priori in Siena, who took over upon the expulsion of the 
Visconti in 1404, marked a renewed appeal to Romanitas and an element of classicism 
that had been absent from public discourse since the fall of the Nove, creating a 
conscious revival of the artistic message of the 1330s and 1340s in the early fifteenth 
century. In the first ten years of their republic alone, the Dieci Priori introduced more 
than twenty new frescoes to the Palazzo Pubblico. In June 1407, they commissioned 
Spinello Aretino, who had been born in Arezzo but studied in Florence, and his son to 
decorate the walls of the Sala dei Nove. In addition to scenes from the life of Pope 
Alexander III, Spinello included images of Roman heroes within the quatrefoils, 
positioning the pictorial account of the twelfth-century Sienese pope with exempla of 
Roman values. 112 Spinello’s presence underlines the importance of these projects to the 
city-state: throughout the trecento, it had been uncommon to hire non-Sienese artists for 
such major projects, and Spinello’s involvement stands out. 113 From 1408 tol410, 
Stefano di Vico di Riccio and Turino di Sano crafted enamel and silver basins featuring 
Sienese’s iconic she-wolf that were kept inside the Palazzo Pubblico. 114 The Dieci Priori 
also commissioned Jacopo della Quercia to remodel the Fonte Gaia in the center of the 
campo, and he included a depiction of Rhea Silvia and she-wolves alongside the Virgin. 
A bench for the priors used during council meetings, crafted by Mattia di Nanni, featured 
Roman heroes and was installed in the Sala del Mappamondo. 115 Although many panels 


112 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 377. 

113 Giulietta Chelazzi Dini, “Late Gothic Painting in Siena” in Sienese Painting: From Duccio to the Birth 
of the Baroque, ed. by Giulietta Chelazzi Dini, Alessandro Angelini, and Bernardina Sani (New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1997): 203. 

114 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 441. 
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of the bench have been lost, records indicate that they included the figures Quintus 
Curtius, Publius Horatius Codes, Marcus Cato Uticensis, Manlius Curius Dentatus, and 
Pompeius Magnus. 116 Mattia’s inscription encapsulates the republican message of civic 
responsibility illustrated in the bench scenes: “To prevent discord and foster harmony, it 
is necessary above all that the rulers should know both how to govern and how to 
obey.” 117 As the Sienese government attempted to restructure itself after the removal of 
the Visconti and to distance themselves from the in-fighting and instability of the second 
half of the fourteenth-century, they inaugurated an identifiable return to republican 
imagery, like that of the Nove, in civic art and political message. 

To compare the new program to the political agenda of Lorenzetti’s frescoes from 
the Nove, we turn to a series of projects commissioned by the Dieci Priori and completed 
by the local artist Taddeo di Bartolo (c. 1363-1422). Beginning in 1406, the new 
governing body hired Taddeo to complete several works for the Palazzo Pubblico, 
including a Last Days of the Virgin on the chapel wall on the second floor. In October 
1413, Taddeo began work decorating the antechapel, which connected the Sala del 
Consiglio and the Sala dei Nove. In this work, the artist incorporated numerous 
references to Rome and specifically the Roman republic. Until late June 1414, Taddeo 
focused his efforts on a series of Uomini Illustri, all of whom were heroes of the Roman 
republic. Divided between two decorated arches, Taddeo’s Roman heroes appear 
beneath the virtues Justice and Magnanimity personified as beautiful women (figures 12- 


116 Keith Christiansen, “Mattia di Nanni’s Intarsia Bench for the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena,” The Burlington 
Magazine 139 (1997): 376. 

117 “Due res a(nte) o(mnia) excludunt seditions, et fuentur [fovent] concordiam, so partier ipsi et imperare, 
et parere sciant.” Christiansen, “Mattia di Nanni’s Intarsia Bench,” 372-380. 
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13), echoing their depiction by Lorenzetti a generation before. Beneath a sword-and- 
shield-wielding Justice stands Cicero; Cato the Younger; and Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, a Roman statesman and consul of the Republic. To the right, beneath 
Magnanimity, Taddeo included Curius Dentatus, Furius Camillus, and Scipio Africanus. 
Taddeo makes the connection between these heroes of the Roman republic and Siena 
clear: not only are the political ideals expressed by these individuals central to the 
identity of Siena, he even claims in his inscription that Curius Dentatus and Furius 
Camillus were involved in the founding of Siena itself, making the city itself a republican 
construction: “Thus, from [Furius Camillus’] name derives the name Camollia, the third 
part of your city of Siena.” 118 Even the contemporary dress of the ancient heroes inserts 
them into the present, making their significance for the city-state more apparent to 
fifteenth-century viewers. To contrast the heroes representative of the virtues, Taddeo 
painted images of Caesar and Pompey inside the arches (figure 14). Unlike the heroes, 
these engineers of the Republic’s fall are not paired with corresponding virtues and 
instead serve as warnings to suppress private gain in favor of the advancement and 
security of the republic as a whole. 

In addition to the Roman heroes in the anteconcistoro, Taddeo also completed a 
map of Rome framed by four Roman gods flitting around its exterior, more 
comprehensively explored in chapter three. 119 It is vital to note that Taddeo did not have 
full creative license in this project, and Sienese citizens were appointed to oversee the 
subject matter and artistic depiction of these heroes: local humanists and politicians 


118 Qtd. and trans. in Nevola, Siena, 148. 


119 Nevola, Siena, 10. 
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Pietro de Pecci and chancellor Cristoforo di Andrea supervised the project and likely 

dictated some prescriptions of style and message. 120 As a result of their involvement, we 

can reasonably infer the symbolic function and civic value of the chosen depiction of 

Roman republican heroes. The inscription included at the bottom of the fresco illustrates 

the overall political message of Taddeo’s work and leaves the implied association of the 

Sienese republic with the Roman counterpart unambiguous: 

Take Rome as your example if you want to rule a thousand years; follow 
the common good and not selfish ends; and give just counsel like these men. 

If you only remain united, your power and fame will continue to grow as 
happened to the great people of Mars. Having subdued the world, it lost its 
liberty because it ceased to be united. 121 

Not by coincidence, post-Visconti Siena witnessed a return to iconographic emphasis on 
Roman republicanism and a renewed attention to republican ideals expressed in art. 


120 Carl Brandon Strehlke, “Art and Culture in Renaissance Siena” in Painting in Renaissance Siena, ed. by 
Keith Christiansen, Laurence B. Kanter, Carl Brandon Strehlke (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1988): 43. 

121 Qtd. in Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” 193, n. 94. 

Spechiatevi in costoro voi che reggete 
Se volete regnare mille et mille anni, 

Seguite il ben comune et non v'inganni 
Se alcuna passione in voi avete. 

Dritti consegli come quei rendete, 

Che qui di sotto sono co' longhi panni 
Giusti co' l'arme ne' comuni affanni 
Come questi altri che qua girt vedete. 

Sempre magiori sarete insieme uniti 
Et saglirete al cielo pieno d'ogni gloria. 

Si come fecie il gran popolo di Marte, 

El quale, avendo del mondo victoria, 

Perch6 infra loro si furo dentro partiti, 

Perde la libertade in ogni parte. 

See also: Andrea W. Campbell, “Iconography and Identity in a Renaissance Republic” in Art as Politics in 
Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, ed. by Timothy B. Smith and Judith B. Steinhoff (Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate, 2012): 103. 
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The relationship between Visconti dominance and republican liberty has been 
thoroughly explored in historiography, although not meticulously in the case of Siena. In 
The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance , Hans Baron first argued that the military and 
political threats posed by the Visconti in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
prompted a reassessment and fierce defense of republican values in city-states such as 
Florence. 122 In the process, according to Baron, Florentine writers, chiefly Leonardo 
Bruni, employed the idea of ancient Rome as an ideal republic to define and historicize 
their modem efforts. Italian writers before the rise of Giangaleazzo Visconti, such as 
Dante and Petrarch, had previously glorified the ancient Roman state but failed to fully 
criticize the empire in defense of the commune’s liberty. 123 It was not until the conquests 
of the Visconti that Florentines developed a new interpretation of Roman history that 
portrayed their city as “the offspring of the Roman Republic and not of a period when 
Rome began to obey emperors.” 124 Although Baron’s thesis has attracted extensive and 
occasionally warranted criticism in the decades since its publication, 125 his general 
conclusions concerning the association between Visconti rule and a glorification of the 


122 Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an 
Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), 

123 Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, 54-58. 

124 Ibid., 63. 

125 The breadth of criticism towards Baron’s argument can scarcely be summarized in a single footnote, but 
some relevant points are these. Most pertinent to my argument here is Quentin Skinner, who suggested that 
such Roman concepts of liberty and republicanism rooted in the common good of the commune had 
developed well before the fifteenth century, as Baron presented, but instead could be identified in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Jerrold Seigel challenged Baron’s assertion that fifteenth-century 
Florentine concepts of liberty resulted from foreign influence. Gene Brucker also criticized Baron’s 
supposed motives for Florentine republicanism by contesting his timeline, arguing that it was not until the 
1410s, well after Giangaleazzo’s death, that a more humanist, pro-republic an conceptualization of ancient 
Rome developed in Florence. See: Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). Jerrold Seigel, “Civic Humanism or Ciceronian 
Rhetoric? The Culture of Petrarch and Bruni,” Past and Present 34 (1966): 3-48. Gene Brucker, The Civic 
World of Early Renaissance Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977). 
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Roman republic and Romanitas have bearing on the Sienese political-cultural climate 
under the Dieci Priori. It is true that after expelling the Visconti and finally reasserting 
their political independence, the Sienese once again began to employ civic messages that 
communicated the benefits of republicanism and extolled the Roman legacy they had 
inherited and should emulate. Like Baron’s interpretation of Florence, it would seem that 
a similar phenomenon occurred in Siena with the Dieci Priori’s renewed attention to 
Romanitas in their civic program. 

However, unlike in Baron’s interpretation of Florence, admiration of the Roman 
Republic was not a new invention for Siena in the early 1400s. Rather, the Dieci Priori 
renewed rhetoric that had been established and well utilized in the Sienese republic since 
the early fourteenth century. The Sienese—particularly under the Nove—had long 
fostered an attachment to the Roman Republic, building both upon Guelphish definitions 
of Rome as an ideal republic to contrast Ghibelline imperialism and also their own 
invention of Siena’s civic program. As this chapter, ideas of Romanitas were already part 
of the Guelph-Ghibelline vocabulary, but Siena's own internal political turmoil in the 
fourteenth century afforded Rome additional local, personal value due to Siena's 
repeatedly changing governments. As inheritors of Rome, the Italian city-states of the 
Middle Ages frequently sought to utilize the appeal to Romanitas to stabilize their 
political systems, especially when comparing themselves to or facing threats from the 
developing kingdoms surrounding them. As Guelph-Ghibelline tensions escalated once 
again in the fourteenth century thanks to Henry VII’s ambitions in the peninsula, 
communes including Siena even more actively employed ancient Rome as a centerpiece 
within their political message to justify their republican structure and lend time-tested, 
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meaningful vocabulary to their civic identity. By tracking the references to Rome made 
in the Sienese political agenda, artistic commissions, and rhetoric across the changing 
regimes of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, we can better define the political 
purposes Romanitas assumed for the Sienese as well as gaining a clearer understanding 
of the impact which broader Italian politics had within a contemporary Sienese state. 
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CHAPTER THREE: 

ROMAN MATERIAL AND ROME IN MATERIAL 


Throughout the period of communal government in Siena, especially under the 
Nove (1287-1355) and the later Dieci Priori (1404-1487) after the expulsion of the 
Visconti, Siena fostered a close, if invented personal relationship to ancient Rome 
through its foundation legend and political outlook. Antiquity, as has been suggested in 
the preceding chapters, was meaningful to Sienese audiences: their Roman past informed 
their identity, offered a sense of historicity, and legitimized their republic. However, how 
that meaning was conveyed to the Sienese population is equally as important for 
understanding the implementation of Romanitas in late medieval Italy. As part of the 
commune’s attempt to foster an ancient identity, cultural leaders within the state and local 
church relied on an extensive visual campaign to communicate Siena’s relationship with 
classical Rome to Sienese citizens and visitors to the city and region. With few original 
Roman monuments left in the trecento city to testify to its purported classical origins, 
Siena had to manufacture its own ancient space, echoing its efforts to craft a fabricated 
foundation. Imported antique goods as well as allusions to Rome in art, architecture and 
other material in the city-state reinforced Siena’s public appeal to Romanitas and 
popularized awareness of the city’s supposed ancient roots. These references to ancient 
Rome worked in tandem with the commune’s promotion of the Aschius-Senius myth and 
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together reflect a coordinated effort to visually emphasize antiquity and portray Siena as 
a Roman city. The uniformity of this visual campaign, exercised in the campo, in 
government buildings, and on street corners, stressed antique material to communicate 
Siena’s civic identity, rooted in Romanitas, to a popular audience of citizens and 
outsiders and to portray Siena as a commune rich with a visible Roman heritage. This 
chapter examines Roman iconography and material as a civic vocabulary frequently used 
by the Sienese state to promote a republican government. It also compares and contrasts 
the employment of Romanitas by the Nove, who oversaw a period well regarded for its 
prosperity and liberty, with the practice of the Dieci Priori during the early decades of 
their regime, to suggest that after the expulsion of the Visconti, in addition to 
participating in contemporary artistic trends, the Sienese renewed their long established 
civic attachment to classical imagery to define and enshrine the return of Sienese 
communal government. 

As explored in chapter one, the nebulous foundations of Siena complicated the 
city-state’s efforts to portray itself as a classical settlement, and without any native 
material relics of the Roman past extant by the fourteenth century, Siena struggled to 
support its claims of historicity. Pietro Rossi asserted that Siena was founded as a 
military colony around the year 30 AD and likely supported several hundred veterans and 
their families following the civil war of the triumvirs Octavian, Marcus Lepidus, and 
Mark Antony, 1 but few remains of antiquity existed within city limits by the end of the 
Middle Ages. In the fifteenth century, the Sienese provost Bartolomeo Benvoglienti, 
whose work and intent will be examined more closely below, claimed that Siena once 


1 Pietro Rossi, Siena Colonia Romana (Siena: Lazzeri, 1897). 
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possessed several Roman gates and arches that had been destroyed over the centuries, 
either by accident or because of systematic dismantling. One such arch, called the Arco 
Antico or the Arco dell’Iniperatore, once stood along the Strada Romana—or so 
Benvoglienti claimed—but was destroyed before the fifteenth century. 2 Another Roman 
gate called the Porta Aurea was purported to have existed in Castelvecchio near Via 
Tommaso Pendola. The gate, described as “golden” (as the name suggests) by 
Benvoglienti and the seventeenth-century Sienese scholar Giulio Piccolomini, was 
supposedly erected in honor of Emperor Trajan (r. 98-117) during a golden age of 
imperial expansion. Benvoglienti identified several surviving fragments containing 
letters of an inscription that once decorated the arch and believed that these blocks had 
been walled into the facade of the convent for Santa Margherita. 3 The complete 
inscription, much like the arch itself, is subject to speculation. The little surviving 
material evidence to support the Porta Aurea’s existence has led historians such as Mauro 
Cristofani to suggest that the gate is only another local legend designed to invent ancient 
origins, much like the Aschius-Senius myth. 4 In his 2002 dissertation, Timothy Smith 
argues that the Porta Aurea may be in fact the Porta Oria described in local financial 
records from the thirteenth century, lending plausibility to its existence, but even the 
Porta Oria did not do late medieval Sienese any favors. According to Bicchema records, 
the Consiglio Generale ordered the gate dismantled in 1230 to reappropriate its marble 

2 Timothy Smith, “Alberto Aringhieri and the Chapel of St. John the Baptist,” PhD diss., Florida State 
University, 2002, 112. 

3 Benvoglienti, Trattato de Vorigine (Rome, 1571): 31-33. This dissertation makes use of the Italian 
translation of Benvoglienti’s work, Trattato de Vorigine et accrescimento de la cittd di Siena, which was 
published in Rome in 1571. See also: F. Bargagli Petrucci, “Notizie di un Arco Romano in Siena” in 
Rassegna d’arte senese, 2 (1906): 22. 

4 Mauro Cristofani, Siena, Le Origini: Testimonianze e Miti Archeologici (Florence: Olschki, 1979): 119. 
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blocks for other projects in the city. 5 Pieces of this supposed arch were scattered across 
Siena in private and public spaces, including a font at the church of San Giusto and a 
capital in the house of the Azzoni family located in the Casato area. 6 Consequently, no 
surviving remains of the gate were in place by the trecento to attest to Siena’s Roman 
past. 

The loss of this rumored material evidence was problematic for the Sienese of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as they attempted to establish Roman foundations but 
equally as frustrating for later scholars who examine Siena’s relationship to ancient 
Rome. Bargagli Petrucci suggested that religious fervor during the Middle Ages inspired 
the devout Sienese to destroy pagan products, evidence of a “tempo degli dei falsi e 
bugiardi.” 7 He recognized the Castelvecchio as central to Roman activity in ancient 
Siena, including the proposed location of Trajan’s Porta Aurea, and lamented the lack of 
archeological study for the district. Hoping to identify concrete physical remains of these 
lost arches, Petrucci argued that a marble fragment depicting Vittoria, housed in the 
Galleria dell’Istituto di Belle Arti in Siena, was part of the Porta Aurea. This portrayal of 
Vittoria, which had been found imbedded in the wall of San Agostino, depicts a beautiful 
woman dressed in a one-shouldered Roman toga with one breast exposed, holding a palm 
as a symbol of victory. Petrucci asserted that the Vittoria fragment was part of the left 
side of the triumphal arch and reconstructed a possible design of the entire Porta Aurea 


5 ASS, Biccherna 1230. A. Leoncini, “Castelvecchio: Topografia e immagini medioevali” in Bullettino 
sense di storia palria 102 (1997): 441, n. 31. Timothy B. Smith, “Politics and Antiquity in the Baptist’s 
Chapel Fa 9 ade” in Art as Politics in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena , ed. by Timothy B. Smith and 
Judith B. Steinhoff (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2012): 141-162. 

6 Petrucci, “Notizie di un Arco Romano,” 22. 


7 Ibid., 19. 
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based on the fragment’s position and Vittoria’s directional gaze. x The inclusion of 
Vittoria, as the incarnation of victory itself, on this gate was meant to represent Roman 
power and the achievements of the era. In fact, for Petrucci, all the Roman arches and 
gates believed to exist in early Siena offered further support for Roman settlement in the 
first century: the early years of the empire were regarded for artistic attention to 
sculpture, best expressed in arches and columns, which texts suggested existed in Siena. 8 9 

Despite the insistence of these later, notably Renaissance sources, no Roman 
monuments were left by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to lend a physical Roman 
presence to the city, and other material sources testifying to Siena’s Roman origins were 
limited. Access to potable water would have been a critical topographical concern for 
Roman Sienese, just as it was for those in the Middle Ages, but no remains of ancient 
aqueducts or fountains have yet been discovered. An extant fourth-century inscription, 
found on a marble block, praised the contributions of one wealthy citizen for his “care 
and funding of water,” as necessities for the city. 10 The marble base, now housed in the 
Villa Mattei in Rome, would have supported a statue of the prominent citizen, but the 
statue, much like the aqueducts and fountains he funded, have been lost. Additionally, it 
should be noted that the inscription is dated 394 AD, the twilight of the empire and long 
past the republic, which was of chief significance to trecento Siena. The fourth-century 


8 Ibid., 27. 

9 Ibid., 26. 

10 “Probitate morvm indvstriaqve vivendi adqve vtrisqve litteris ervdito—iam inde a majoribvs svis 
inlvstribvsq[ve] familiis civitatis patrono—cvivs opera ac beneficio recepit civitas elementvm—cvivs 
meatvm series temporis vetvstasqve consvmserat—nam eivs cvra svmptvqve aqva [non] modo non deest 
necessaris vsibvs civitatis—bervm [verum] etiam in ervendo—plvrimis locis splendidissimvm vrbi prestitit 
omamentvm—hvic igitvr ob haec insignia genera meritorvm—statvm saenensivm ordo decrevit—atqve in 
aeterne vrbis privatis eivs aedebvs conclovit.” Transcribed in Rossi, Le iscrizione dell’acquedotto romani 
in BSSP (1897): 136-154. 
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Tabula Peutingeriana also included mention of a “Saena Juliua,” but the record was 
located in Rome and not helpful to creating a visible Roman presence in Siena. The 
duomo itself was supposedly built in the same location as an earlier temple dedicated to 
the goddess Minerva, but the temple had ostensibly been destroyed to construct the 
cathedral in the early Middle Ages, no doubt symbolizing Christian triumph over 
paganism, much like the conversion of Rome’s Temple of Antoninus and Faustina into 
the church of San Lorenzo or Florence’s Baptistry built over an earlier temple of Mars. 
Trecento Siena was thus left with texts and legends asserting the existence of antique 
monuments but no physical evidence to corroborate their claims. Where Florence had an 
amphitheater from the second century AD and Milan the entire Mediolanum district, 
Siena lacked the architectural ruins that could have attested to an early Roman presence. 

In order to bolster the connection between their contemporary Siena and an 
ancient Roman past, civic leaders in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries imported 
classical spolia from the Sienese contado and other cities with provable Roman origins to 
display in prominent locations across the city-state. During the governance of the Nove, 
a relief taken from a Roman sarcophagus illustrated with sea nymphs riding on the backs 
of sea creatures was kept on display inside the duomo. 11 A giallo antico marble head of a 
maenad—one of Dionysius’ mythical female followers—was imbedded into the base of a 
column in the church of San Quirico. 12 At the convent of Santa Margherita, the sculpture 

11 Diana Norman, “Astrology, Antiquity, and Empiricism: Art and Learning” in Siena, Florence, and 
Padua: Art, Society, and Religion, 1280-1400, vol. 1: Interpretative Essays (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1995): 209. Norman also recognizes the possibility that the female nudes shown on this particular 
relief may have influenced Andrea Pisano’s depiction of Eve. See also: Phyllis Pray Bober and Ruth 
Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture: A Handbook of Sources (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1986). 

12 Mario Moretti, L ’Architettura romanica religiosa nel territorio dell’antica Repubblica Senese (Parma: 
Benedettine, 1962): 299. 
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of a nude woman was found in the wall, 13 and another identified as Vittoria by Petrucci 
was discovered at San Agostino. Whether or not these sculpture pieces like the Vittoria 
came from the Porta Aurea as Petrucci claimed or were taken from outside Siena, the 
relief was clearly a fragment of a larger work, imported and inserted into the monastery’s 
walls to fabricate a Roman foundation. This is not to suggest that other communes of the 
period were not also engaged in emphasizing Roman spolia but that Siena’s case is 
particularly revealing because it is problematic: without an abundance of native Roman 
remains, Siena had to import antiques and insert them into the cityscape to manufacture a 
Roman identity. The duomo itself was built in part with marble blocks from nearby 
classical structures, possibly repurposed from the temple of Minerva believed to have 
existed at the site: Benvoglienti reported that the columns erected in the piazza outside 
“had been quarried from that temple.” 14 An antique inscription was also found in the 
wall of the cathedral, and although most of the letters had been worn away, the mention 
of either Diane or Minerva remained identifiable. 15 The importation of spolia and its 
introduction into contemporary structures fostered the illusion that modern Siena had 
emerged from the remains of its ancient origins, that Rome provided the physical 
foundation of the trecento city, just as it informed its ideology. 


13 V. Lusini, “Di alcune sculture in Duomo” in Rassegna d’arte senese 9 (1913): 4. 

14 “Oltra di questo intorno alia chiesa sterno in terrapezzi di colonne di pietra Numidica sparsa di gocciole e 
varie, la qual sorte di pietra a dopo l'imperio de Romani non fu mai portata in Italia, quelle colonne e 
l'antichita e il luogo accenna essere state cavate di quel tempio, 6 piu presto gittate per terra attendendo piu 

i Christiani antichi a tor via la memoria di quella falsa religione, che affaticarsi a conservare le pietre 
lavorate con tanta spesa et con tanto magisterio.” Benvoglienti, Trattato de Vorigine, 20. 

15 “Essendo tagliato il semicircolo per farla luminosa, fu levata quella tavola, e messa a per trascuraggine 
fra i marmi a traverso, dove si vedevano certe lettere antiche grandi, ma dubiamente; perche quasi erano 
sca[n]cellate, e cosi acconcie che potevano finire in questo nome di Diana, o di Minerva.” Benvoglienti, 
Trattato de l ’origine, 20. 
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Although attention to the antique decreased in the decades of political instability 
after the fall of the Nove—possibly because of the lack of funds or artists, possibly as a 
reaction to the Nove’s classicism 16 —Romanitas accelerated once again in the early 
decades of the quattrocento, and the effort to import Roman spolia and artificially create 
a classical material presence in Siena continued—and even escalated—under the Dieci 
Priori. In part, this interest must have been validated by contemporary artistic appeal to 
the antique, but the campaign to portray Siena as a Roman city when it had no provable 
historical roots as such justifies the civic reading of the republic’s visual program. While 
the priors reestablished Siena’s political autonomy following the Visconti, Romanitas 
was central to defining and illustrating republican identity for the communal government. 
Perhaps the most well known example of this borrowing of Roman products was the 
antique column erected outside the Palazzo Pubblico. In 1427, the commune imported an 
ancient column from Orbetello, which, unlike Siena, had the ancient ruins necessary to 
prove its Etruscan and then Roman foundations. 17 The antique column outside the 
government center was not the only example of Siena’s efforts to assimilate or even 
import classical material and manufacture an ancient Roman identity, and these Roman 
goods were not always just ornamentation; some materials served a more utilitarian 
purpose. According to the fifteenth-century writer Sigismondo Tizio, the Sienese found a 


16 See chapter two for an examination of the republics after the Nove. 

17 This was not the only antique column brought to Siena from a Roman site. In 1823, a series of eight 
columns were saved from a fire at the Church of San Paolo fuori le Mura in Rome and soon after gifted to 
Siena. Frederick H. A. Seymour, Siena and Her Artists (Philadelphia, PA: George W. Jacobs & Co, 1907): 
30. 
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Roman sarcophagus decorated with nymphs and tritons near the duomo and employed it 
inside the sacristy to hold holy water. 18 

For centuries, the marble pedestals of the columns outside the St. John the Baptist 
chapel in the duomo were also believed to be antique originals. The pair of marble 
pedestals on the chapel’s facade blatantly mimics popular classical imagery and style, 
and their yellow color, known as marmo giallo, was reminiscent of ancient Numidian 
marble used in prominent Roman spaces such as the Pantheon. The columns distinctly 
portray non-Christian subjects, a jarring choice intended to suggest the columns were 
originally located at a classical site and then repurposed inside the chapel. The first 
pedestal depicts griffins, a nereid and a triton, and mythical scenes of Hercules fighting 
the Nemean Lion, while the other features fruit garlands, shields, and a ritual bowl. 
Timothy Smith recognizes the relief decoration on the pedestals, particularly the fruit 
garlands, as typical of Roman funerary art from the first and second centuries, and it 
would have been recognizable as such to Sienese viewers, especially after the discovery 
of similar motifs in Nero’s Domus Aurea at the end of the 1400s. 19 The pedestals were 
convincing in their imitation: Pecci reported that the columns were originally from 
Ansedonia near Orbetello, an assumption likely influenced by the purchase of the column 
in 1427, and brought to Siena as imported spolia. Bargagli Petrucci argued that the 


18 Sigismondo Tizio, Historiarum Senensium, BCS B.III.6.15. Cristofano, Siena: Le Origini, 113-114. As 
detailed later in this paper, many medieval cities incorporated pagan spolia into churches and chapels. For 
more, see Smith, “Alberto Aringhieri and the Chapel of St. John the Baptist,” 115-120. Michael 
Greenhalgh, Survival of Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages (London: Duckworth, 1989). W. S. 
Heckscher, “Relics of Pagan Antiquity in Mediaeval Settings,” Journal of the Warburg Institute 1 (January 
1938): 204-220. 

19 Timothy Smith, "Alberto Aringhieri and the Chapel of St. John the Baptist,” 20, 118. 
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columns had been repurposed from the Porta Aurea. 20 It was not until the nineteenth 
century that modern archaeological techniques were able to identify the columns as 
fifteenth-century creations. 21 As Smith concludes, “The decoration of the pedestals and 
the color of the stones used in the columns.. .can be read symbolically as spolia.. .meant 
to provide physical proof of the city's venerable history,” apparently so convincingly that 
the columns were believed to be genuine antiques. 22 

Siena was by no means the only city-state in medieval Italy to actively 
incorporate pagan spolia into contemporary structures and artificially historicize the 
landscape. Venice, much like Siena, lacked a tangible Roman heritage in the Middle 
Ages and likewise sought to invent a classical identity using material. Medieval 
Venetians imported marble blocks from Roman quarries at Aquileia and Altino and 
incorporated them into their own civic projects. In fact, San Marco was arguably 
constructed using “the largest preserved store of spolia in any building anywhere” 
because of its reliance on these quarries. 23 One particular stone fragment imported into 
Venice includes an inscription mentioning a certain Gnaeus Numerius Fronto, and the 
text was left prominently visible when the block was used in the base of the campanile of 
San Vidal. 24 A pagan altar made by Q. Bainus Proculus of Aquileia was repurposed 


20 Petrucci, “Notizie di un Arco Romano,” 27. 

21 Timothy Smith, “Alberto Aringhieri and the Chapel of St. John the Baptist,” 118. 

22 Ibid., 116. 

23 F. W. Deichmann, Corpus der Kapitelle der Kirche von San Marco zu Venedig (Wiesbaden, 1981): 12. 

24 Patricia Fortini Brown, Venice and Antiquity: The Venetian Sense of the Past (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1997): 8. 
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inside the Baptistery of San Marco where it supported the new altar table. 25 The 
Venetians even imported a gravestone belonging to one Lucius Acilius from Altino and 
employed it as part of a baptismal font in the Church of SS. Maria e Donato at Murano. 26 
Across the Italian peninsula, where Roman heritage was a crucial factor in cultural 
legitimacy, city-states lacking their own classical material could import spolia and 
simulate antiquity. 

Additionally, it should be pointed out that the utilization of spolia for practical 
functions, even in Christian settings, was a fairly common occurrence throughout the 
Middle Ages. Imported spolia, despite often being products of a pagan past, were 
assimilated into new religious settings and repurposed for Christian use. After the 
Second Council of Nicaea mandated in 787 that every church must have a relic and 
therefore something to house the relic, sarcophagi, especially those pagan ones because 
of similar burial practices, became popular. A Roman marriage sarcophagus was used as 
part of the tomb of Cardinal Guglielmo Fieschi, a relative of Pope Innocent IV, in San 
Lorenzo fuori le Mura in the mid-thirteenth century. 27 A sarcophagus depicting the four 
seasons was incorporated into the facade of San Matteo in Genoa. 28 In the Camposanto 
in Pisa alone, there are more than sixty classical sarcophagi, many from Rome. 29 Across 


25 Brown, Venice and Antiquity, 8. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Anthony Grafton, Glenn W. Most, and Salvatore Settis, ed.. The Classical Tradition (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2010): 860. 

28 Michael Jacoff, “Fashioning a Facade: The Construction of Venetian Identity on the Exterior of San 
Marco” in San Marco, Byzantium, and the Myths of Venice, ed. Henry Maguire and Robert S. Nelson 
(Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2010): 140. 


29 Grafton, Most, and Settis, The Classical Tradition, 904. 
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the continent, the examples are near-endless. The chapel of Saint Zeno in Rome’s Santa 
Prassede incorporates an architrave from the first century. The ancient Greek Cup of the 
Ptolemies, which depicted images of Dionysus, was used as a liturgical chalice at St. 
Denis. W. S. Heckscher adds that “the flawless appearance of ancient stones, their 
transparency, their stern resistance to corrosion or patina, which secures the permanence 
of the shape once assigned to them, fully responded to medieval ideas of the beautiful.” 30 
As a result, medieval craftsmen eagerly incorporated them whenever they could, even 
into Christian items such as crosses. Pisa—confronting the same lack of native 
antiquities as Siena and Venice—relied so heavily on imported spolia for the construction 
of its cathedral that the eighteenth-century scholar Giovanni Lodovico Bianconi 
commented, “I am convinced that if this great church were demolished, an infinite 
number of antiquities would be uncovered.” 31 Spolia served both symbolic and utilitarian 
purposes as pagan objects reappropriated into the contemporary Christian environment. 
What makes the use of this spolia significant in Siena is the lack of any native remains, 
forcing Siena to either import or invent its Roman-ness as well as this material’s role 
within the city’s overall campaign to portray itself as a New Rome. 

As the marmo giallo columns outside the chapel of St. John the Baptist indicate, 
along with the inclusion of genuine imported spolia, the Sienese also attempted to 
emulate ancient Roman style in original works of civic art to create a carefully crafted 
antique ambience that immersed citizens and visitors in a classical setting and reminded 


30 Heckscher, “Relics of Pagan Antiquity in Mediaeval Settings,” 210. 

31 Trans, in Arnold Esch, “On the Reuse of Antiquity: The Perspectives of the Archaeologist and of the 
Historian” in Reuse Value: Spolia and Appropriation in Art and Architecture from Constantine to Sherrie 
Levine, ed. Richard Brilliant and Dale Kinney (Farnham: Ashgate Publishing, 2011): 19. 
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viewers of Siena’s historicity appropriated in the fourteenth century. The Nove, it should 
come as no surprise, were the first engineers of this program. The Palazzo Pubblico in 
the heart of the city and the center of the Sienese state served as a symbolic testament to 
the Nove’s identity, and the interior is arguably the most illustrative example of this 
intent and communication of the republic’s classical awareness to the general population. 
Funds for the Palazzo Pubblico were approved in May 1297, and construction for the 
project began later that year, just ten years into the Nove’s rule. At such a crucial early 
point in the regime, the Palazzo Pubblico provided the opportunity for the Nove to 
exhibit their adopted classical identity. Frescoes and paintings decorating the interior of 
the Palazzo Pubblico pay obvious homage to Rome by directly invoking Roman subject 
matter or by emulating a distinct antique style. Much work by historians and art 
historians alike has been concentrated on Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Government frescoes in 
the Sala della Pace, which famously draw from classical political theory. But rather than 
explore the more subtle intellectual and philosophical influence, as will be done in the 
final chapter, this current analysis focuses exclusively on overt references to Rome in art, 
ones meant to enhance the material presence of ancient Rome in the Sienese state. 

Although located away from the direct gaze of the public, the art found in the 
interior of the government center was important in creating a physical and visible 
classical presence for the commune. The primary audience of the interior frescoes and 
paintings was, of course, the signori, Consiglio Generale, and other government officials, 
but the general Sienese population was nevertheless familiar with these works. This 
becomes clear in a sermon delivered by Bernardino da Siena in 1427. While addressing 
the Sienese gathered in the campo, he announced: 
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It is so great, this peace! It is so sweet, this word—peace—that it gives a 
sweetness to the lips! Look at its opposite, say—war. It is a very rough 
thing, which gives a great coarseness that irritates the mouth. You have it 
painted in your palazzo, where to see Peace painted there is a joy. Just as it 
is a sorrow to see War painted on the other side. 32 

In his sermon, Bernardino makes relevant use of Lorenzetti’s frescoes to illustrate his 

comparison of war and peace and assumes his audience’s knowledge of the composition 

inside the Nove’s chambers. As Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby has recently demonstrated, this 

was not the only occasion when Bernardino referred to the frescoes. In an earlier sermon 

from 1425, he commented, 

When I was outside of Siena and preached about peace and war, I reflected 
on the beautiful inventiveness of the [frescoes Peace and War] that you 
painted. When I turn to peace, I see commercial activity; I see dances, I see 
houses being repaired; I see vineyards and fields being cultivated and sown. 

I see people going to the baths, on horses. I see girls going to marry. [...] 

And for this [reason] everyone lives in holy peace and concord. On the 
other hand, when I turn to the other [fresco], I do not see commerce, I do 
not see dances. [I see] killing; no houses being repaired... The fields are 
not being cultivated; the vineyards are cut down... Men treacherously kill 
one another; Justice lies on the ground, her scales broken, she is bound, her 
hands and legs are bound. 33 

Here Bernardino offers a much more descriptive summary of Lorenzetti’s fresco cycle 
but still assumes his audience’s familiarity with the interior images. What these passages 
reveal is that the Sienese were at least passingly familiar with the artistic material inside 
the Palazzo Pubblico. This justifies assuming their role in the communication of civic 
identity. 


32 “Elf e tanto cosa questa pace! Ella e tanto dolce cosa pur questa parola—pace,—che da una dolceza a le 
labra! Guarda el suo opposito, a dire—guerra! E una cosa ruvida tanto, che da una rusticheza tanto grande, 
che fa inasprire la boca. Doh, voi l’avete dipenta di sopra nel vostro Palazo, che a vedere la Pace dipenta e 
una allegreza. E cosi e una scurita a vedere dipenta la Guerra dalfaltro lato.” Bernardino da Siena, Le 
prediche volgari di San Bernardino da Siena , vol 2, ed. Luciano Banchi (Siena, 1888): 373. 

33 Trans, in Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, “War and Peace: The Description of Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Frescoes 
in Saint Bernardino’s 1425 Siena Sermons,” Renaissance Studies 15 (2001): 275-276. 
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The Nove emerge as the earliest promoters of extensive classical subject matter in 
Sienese civic art. In February 1330, Simone Martini, who had already completed his 
Maesta in the Sala del Mappamondo, received 3 lire and 5 soldi 34 to paint the Roman 
consul Marcus Atilius Regulus for the Sala del Concistoro (now lost), which Edna Carter 
Southard identifies as the first known depiction of a Roman figure in the Palazzo 
Pubblico. 35 The choice to depict Marcus Regulus is meaningful. A Roman statesman 
and consul of the republic for eleven years in the mid-third century BC, Regulus was a 
powerful example of service and sacrifice to the state. While fighting in the First Punic 
War, he urged the Senate to reject terms set by the Carthaginians and was tortured to 
death by the enemy. Regulus represented a civil servant who opted to lead, defend, and 
sacrifice personal wellbeing for the republic. Through such acts, he served as a model for 
the Nove themselves. Southard speculates that Simone’s work was part of a larger theme 
of Roman heroes in the Sala del Concistoro and suggests that Domenico Beccafumi’s 
ceiling fresco of Greek and Roman figures (completed between 1529 and 1535) 
responded to a pre-existing theme inside the room. 36 

Southard’s theories are certainly plausible: Simone’s fresco of Marcus Regulus 
was not the only depiction of a Roman hero produced under the Nove’s direction, and 
attention to classical figures continued throughout the 1330s. In 1337, Angolo di Tura 
mentioned a fresco series (now lost) completed by Ambrogio Lorenzetti that depicted 
scenes from Roman history. Agnolo described the images only as “Roman stories by the 


34 ASS, Biccherna 165, fol. 15v. 

35 Edna Carter Southard, “Simone Martini’s Lost Marcus Regulus: A Document Rediscovered and a 
Subject Clarified,” Zeitschriftfur Kunstgeschichte, 42 (1979): 217-219. 

36 Southard, “Simone Martini’s Lost Marcus Regulus,” 218. 
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hand of Master Ambrogio Lorenzetti of Siena” without any additional elaboration on 
which stories were chosen or which historical figures were depicted. 37 However, George 
Rowley posits that frescoes recently discovered in Asciano near Siena were likely 
modeled after Lorenzetti’s Roman scenes. The frescoes that were found in the Bargagli 
granary were completed by an anonymous painter who based his medallions of the Four 
Seasons on Lorenzetti’s versions from the Sala della Pace and, Rowley assumes, likely 
drew inspiration from Lorenzetti’s other work, that of the Roman scenes. 38 The Asciano 
frescoes depict a diverse collection of ancient figures, including Agamemnon, Scipio 
Africanus, Aemilianus, and Cyms. Notably, only one of these men—the general Scipio 
Africanus—was actually Roman, but as Carrie Benes indicates, the portrayal of these 
ancient figures alongside each other was hardly a juxtaposition of unrelated figures: 
regardless of their actual origins in the ancient world, all were valued for their Roman¬ 
ness as an overarching description for all things ancient. 39 Although the original scenes 
do not survive, Lorenzetti continued to depict historical figures from the ancient world in 
other extant works. He illustrated Roman tyrants, including Nero, as examples 
demonstrative of Bad Government beneath his War fresco in the Sala dei Nove. 
Elsewhere in the cycle, he included depictions of the liberal arts in the quatrefoils below 
the main scene. 40 These depictions of classical Rome under the Nove visually 


37 “...sopra la sala del conseglio fecero le camere de’ signori e d’altri famegli nella sala del palazo del 
mezo, e fecelle dipegnare di fuore a storie romane di mano di maestro Anbrugio Lorenzetti da Siena.” 
Agnolo di Tura, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 518. 

38 George Rowley, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, volume 1 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958): 97. 

39 Benes, Urban Legends, 105. 

40 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 64-67. 
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represented the example set by Rome which the fourteenth-century state—and its 
citizens—strove to follow. 

The classicizing elements of the Palazzo Pubblico’s interior are particularly 
revealing of civic identity because cultural-political meaning was intentionally infused 
into the building’s construction. The Nove selected the location for the Palazzo Pubblico 
near the center of Siena where the city’s three districts—the Terzo di Cittd, the Terzo di 
Camollia, and the Terzo di San Martino —intersected to imply that the state was not 
dominated by any one territory’s influence. Even the location of the offices housed 
inside the building reflect a clear hierarchy of authority: the basement housed salt storage, 
the ground floor the administrative offices, and the upper floor the Signori and Consiglio 
Generale meeting halls. 41 The statutes from 1309-1310 attempted to enforce a uniform 
brick design and mandated that street-side facades be covered in brick to match the 
Palazzo Pubblico to create a uniform design radiating from the civic center. 42 When the 
Torre del Mangia was built beginning in 1338, the height of the tower matched that of the 
campanile of the nearby duomo, taller than the nobles’ fortresses, signifying the equality 
of church and state within the city and the triumph of the commune over personal 
interests. 43 The piazza was paved in 1347 as part of the city’s planned development 


41 Nevola, Siena, 20. 

42 Statute of 1309-1310. Dist. V, Ruhr. 409. 

43 Although the height of the Torre del Mangia equaled that of the duomo, visual references to the Sienese 
skyline clearly portrayed civic interests dominating the church. For example, Sano di Pietro’s San 
Bernadino with a Model of Siena (c. 1445) positions the duomo in the background, dwarfed by the Palazzo 
Pubblico in the front center. The competition between the church and commune in Siena was not just a 
visual rivalry. Previously, before the construction of the Palazzo Pubblico as the new political center, 
government meetings had been held in the duomo. However, with the completion of the Palazzo Pubblico, 
the commune’s official meetings were moved, limiting the church’s influence on secular decisions and 
becoming a “very concrete loss of influence on the part of the Church.” Berthold Hub, “Vedete come e 
bella la cittade quando e ordinate: Politics and the Art of City Planning in Republican Siena” in Art as 
Politics in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, ed. by Timothy B. Smith and Judith B. Steinhoff 
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before the economic collapse caused by the plague the next year, and the pavement was 
divided into nine triangular zones to represent the Nove patrons. Under the Nove’s 
leadership, the commune expressed a conscious intent to create a uniform style in the 
civic center’s design. 44 The buildings ringing the campo were required to have the same 
windows as the Palazzo Pubblico, and “if any house or building should ever be newly 
built around the campo, each and every window of such houses and buildings that face 
the campo must be made with columns and without any balconies.” 45 Visual 
presentation, recognized as a vehicle for symbolic meaning and the communication of 
civic identity, mattered to the state and was enforced by the Nove, suggesting that the 
repeated references to Roman design in their iconographical campaign had value to the 
governors and citizens of the city. 

In the same period under the Nove, Ambrogio Lorenzetti also seemingly drew 
inspiration from classical models in Etruscan funerary art. In the mid-1330s, Lorenzetti 
completed a Maesta for the nearby abbey at San Galgano. His depiction of Eve below 
the enthroned Virgin shows a woman reclining on her side and facing the viewer, her 
long red hair draped veil-like following the curve of her body and her gown folded 
around one bent knee (figure 15). The presentation of her posture and clothing is 


(Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2012): 66. 

44 10 May 1297, statute 5. 

45 10 May 1297. “Che in ciascuna casa, la quale si facesse di nuovo d’intonro al Campo del Mercato, tutte 
le finestre si facciano a colonnelli. Anco statuimo e ordiniamo che se mai averra che alcuna casa o vero 
casamento d'intorno al Campo del Mercato s’edificassero di nuovo, che tutte e ciascune finestre di cotale 
casamento e casa, le quali avessero aspetto nel Campo del Mercato, si debbano fare a colonnelli e senza 
alcuni ballatoi fare. Et questo la Podesta far fare sia tenuto. Et qualunque, el quale cotali case o vero 
casamenta edificasse e la predette cose tutte non servasse, sia condannato per misser la Podesta di Siena in 
xxv lib. di denari. Et se misser la Podesta, li contrafacenti non condannasse, perda del suo salario in simile 
modo xxv lib. di denari: le quali, il Camarlingo e iii, del suo salario debiano ritenere. Et fatta e questa 
agionta cioe: Et qualunque el quali cotali case etc., in anno Domini M. cclxxxxxvii, Indictione x del mese 
di Magio.” 
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reminiscent of sculptures of women found in Etruscan sarcophagi and ums. Typical 
Etruscan sarcophagi, as seen in examples such as that of Larthia Seianti (figure 16) and 
Seianti Hanunia Tlesnasa (figure 17) found near Poggio Cantarello, display a reclining 
woman on her side, supported by one arm, with a long veil draped over her body, a bent 
knee, and detailed folds of a long gown. For Lorenzetti’s Eve, her hair replaces the veil, 
but her posture still echoes Etruscan models. Eve gazes at the viewer with one arm 
supporting her weight and the line of her body similar to those in Etruscan art. Just as 
Siena was not the only commune employing classical imagery in the region during the 
late Middle Ages, there was precedent for Lorenzetti's depiction of Eve. In 1260, Nicola 
Pisano apparently emulated Etruscan designs in his pulpit for the Baptistery of Pisa. The 
reclining figure of the Virgin in the Annunciation scene, her draped gown, and flowing 
veil mimic sarcophagi like those from Chiusi. 46 Pisano's work with Etruscan models is 
particularly important, given that by 1265, he was working on another classicizing pulpit, 
this time in Siena, making his work relevant to later Sienese artists, such as the Lorenzetti 
brothers. 

This stylistic reference to Etruscan art made its way inside Siena’s city walls only 
a few years later. The opera del duomo hired Pietro Lorenzetti to complete one of four 
new altarpieces dedicated to the ancient martyrs who served as patron saints for the city. 
For the main scene of his San Savino altarpiece commissioned in 1335, Pietro depicts 
Anne reclining on a bed shortly after the birth of the Virgin (figure 18). Like Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti’s Eve and like Pisano’s Virgin, Pietro’s Anne lies on one side, her body turned 


46 Steven Buie, “Etruscan Echoes in Italian Renaissance Art" in Etruscan Italy: Etruscan Influences on the 
Civilizations of Italy from Antiquity to the Modern Era, ed. John Franklin Hall (Provo: Brigham Young 
University, 1996): 319. 
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at the waist so that she faces the viewer. She supports herself with one bent arm and rests 
the other along the drapes of her purple gown as she watches her attendants wash the 
infant Virgin. The originality of Pietro’s depiction of Anne in such a reclining position 
on her side, clearly derived from Etruscan models, can be seen when it is compared to 
contemporary images of the Nativity of the Virgin. In Giotto’s 1305 fresco for the Arena 
Chapel in Padua, the artist shows the profile of Anne sitting upright in her bed, notably 
without the tension of the side pose in Pietro’s version (figure 19). She faces the Virgin 
infant with both arms raised and outstretched, the bottom half of her dress hidden by a 
striped blanket. In another example, from 1365, Giovanni da Milano completed a Birth 
of the Virgin as part of his scenes of the Life of the Virgin inside the Rinuccini Chapel of 
the Santa Croce in Florence (figure 20). As in Giotto’s work, Anne is shown in profile, 
sitting upright in her bed, after delivering the Virgin. Both arms are again outstretched, 
this time as she washes her hands over a basin. Attendants taking care of the infant stand 
in front of her lower body, and her gown and blanket lack the detailed draping movement 
of Pietro’s and Etruscan forms. By lying in such a side position, her full face visible by 
the viewer, and drawing attention to the slope of her body by not including a blanket or 
blocking her body with other figures, Anne becomes like an Etruscan model resting on a 
sarcophagus, rather than interacting with the bed beneath her. In these ways, Pietro’s 
innovative design for Anne clearly references Etruscan sarcophagi models and inserts 
another stylistic reference to ancient Rome—or at least to antiquity—in Sienese art of the 
trecento. 47 


47 It should also be noted that later fifteenth-century works also followed Etruscan models. In 1464, 
Sienese native Antonio Federighi completed sculpted benches for the Loggia della Mercanzia which 
featured heroes from the Roman Republic, identified as Cicero, Marcus Junius Brutus, Lucius Junius 
Brutus, Furius Camillus, and Cato Uticensis. The style of the benches also harks back to antiquity by 
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Likewise, Ambrogio’s personification of Peace in the Good Government fresco 
inside the Palazzo Pubblico follows a similar design, likely influenced by Etruscan 
models (figure 10). Completed in the same decade, a particularly prolific period for the 
Nove patrons, the fresco series in the Sala dei Nove includes the personification of 
“Siena” surrounded by a line of virtues, beginning on the left side with Peace. Although 
she is not fully reclined on the sofa as one might expect from a verbatim Etruscan copy, 
she is partially reclined as she leans against the pillow on the viewer’s left, and her 
relaxed position is exaggerated in contrast to her peers who sit stiffly straight along the 
bench. She supports her head with one bent arm, and the other follows the curve of her 
waist. Although there is no veil, her braided, parted hairstyle is similar to the 
sarcophagus of Seianti Hanunia Tlesnasa, found in Chiusi. Peace’s pose and expression 
mimic those from Lorenzetti’s earlier work with Eve at San Galgano. The stylistic 
similarities between Eve and Peace have been noted before, 48 but recognizing the 
possible Etruscan influence on Ambrogio’s depictions adds another dimension relevant to 
the analysis of Romanitas in Siena. The question as to why Peace is depicted in such a 
position and none of the other virtues is subject to conjecture and endless debate. 

Perhaps by distinguishing Peace with an Etruscan design that contrasts with the other 
virtues in the space, Ambrogio wished to highlight an association between ancient Rome 
and peace and stability, an idea that harmonizes nicely with the overall theme of Roman 
common good explored in the cycle. Regardless, the stylistic choices of the Lorenzetti 


following models of Roman sarcophagi. See: Diana Norman, “Siena and its Renaissance” in Locating 
Renaissance Art , ed. by Carol M. Richardson (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007): 161. 

48 See: Randolph Starn, Ambrogio Lorenzetti: The Palazzo Pubblico, Siena (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1994): 62. 
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brothers in service to the commune imply that the emulation of Etruscan models was 
another way to reference Roman design in the fourteenth-century state. 

The emphasis on designing classicizing motifs for the Palazzo Pubblico was 
central to the fifteenth century’s revival of Romanitas under the Dieci Priori, and through 
its manifestations, shifted from interior frescoes to architectural additions and 
ornamentation. In 1446, the commune hired Florentine artist Bernardo Rossellino to craft 
all ’antica doors for the Sala del Concistoro. Despite rivalry with local Sienese artists, 49 
Rossellino was hired because of his well-known style based on classical revival, evident 
in earlier projects such as Arezzo’s Santa Maria della Misericordia, where he added 
antique columns to the second-story facade. His work for Siena did not disappoint. The 
door designed for the Palazzo Pubblico is surrounded by marble columns with classical- 
styled capitals. The installation of Rossellino’s door inspired the replacement of other 
doors inside the Palazzo Pubblico with more Roman designs that featured “classicizing 
architraves.” 50 Along the exterior, when the Cappella di Piazza was remodeled between 
1468 and 1470, classicizing features were added, including a shell pattern on the piers. 
The evolution of design plans for the Cappella di Piazza highlights the role of antiquity as 
a political vocabulary associated with particular regimes. Where the Nove were prolific 
employers of antique imagery and rhetoric, successor regimes in the second half of the 
fourteenth century avoided utilizing classical themes in their artistic commissions, 
perhaps, as the previous chapter suggests, because of its political association with the 
Nove. While the Dodici were still in power, early plans for the Cappella, based on a 

49 Pius II later complained in his diary that the Florentine was “hateful to the Sienese from his mere 
nationality.” 


50 Nevola, Siena, 106-107. 
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drawing done by Giovanni di Agostino in 1370, show an image of the Assumption of the 
Virgin as the central focus of the chapel. However, when construction for the chapel 
began under the Dieci Priori, the new architect Antonio Federighi chose to ignore earlier 
designs—to which he undoubtedly had access—and settled on a classical look. 51 
Federighi embellished the Cappella di Piazza with a frieze that featured a griffin, a 
popular antique choice for which he was probably inspired by the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina in Rome. 52 Attention to the Marian cult in the cappella was relegated to a 
fresco on the back wall. Altogether, the design of the Palazzo Pubblico suggests that, 
although Siena lacked the Roman ruins that would have refuted contemporary rumors of 
their Gallic settlement and made Siena’s antiquity undisputable, the commune could 
artificially create its own “Roman” material. 

The quattrocento regime of the Dieci Priori shifted the Nove’s classical program 
from the interior to the exterior, further communicating Romanitas to public audiences in 
the campo, while also continuing the commission of artistic works for the interior that 
invoked Roman political metaphor and exempla. In the first ten years of their governance 
alone, the Dieci Priori funded more than twenty new frescoes to the Palazzo Pubblico, 
many of which employed classicizing subjects or style. As noted in the previous chapter, 
Spinello Aretino and his son were hired in June 1407 to paint the walls of the Sala dei 
Nove, and they included images of Roman heroes within the quatrefoils beside scenes 
from the life of Pope Alexander III. 53 Beginning in 1426, Mattia di Nanni crafted highly 

51 Nevola, “Revival or Renewal: Defining Civic Identity in Fifteenth-Century Siena” in Shaping Urban 
Identity in Late Medieval Europe, ed. Marc Boone and Peter Stabel (Louvain: Garant Publishers, 2000): 
126-128. 

52 Nevola, Siena, 109. 

53 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 377. 
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ornate oak benches to be used by the priors during council meetings in the Sala del 
Mappomundo. The intarsia benches were dismantled in the early nineteenth century, but 
panels recently recovered feature classical heroes, including Pompey, Sabine warrior 
Mettus Curtius, and Scipio Africanus, as well as allegorical figures, such as Justice. 54 As 
discussed in chapter two, the chosen figures and the scenes depicted were meant to 
inform and inspire the priors who sat there, a message made clear by the inscription: “To 
prevent discord and foster harmony, it is necessary above all that the rulers should know 
both how to govern and how to obey.” 55 Mattia’s Roman consul Curius Dentatus is 
shown rejecting a bribe, thus serving as an example for his audience of public servants. 
Another instance of classicizing in this period is Francesco di Giorgio Martini’s (1439- 
1501) Nativity for San Domenico, dominated by a large antique arch with classical 
columns. While the cracked arch clearly represents Christ’s triumph over the pagan 
world, the highly ornate design and careful accuracy of the depiction of the antique 
suggests the Sienese painter’s appreciation for classical remains. 

Taddeo di Bartolo (c. 1363-1422) contributed arguably the most extensive series 
of works employing Roman models for Siena in the early fifteenth century under the 
Dieci Priori. The local painter was well acquainted with the Sienese government’s 
artistic aesthetic and expectations. In 1406, he had been hired to complete Scenes of the 
Life of the Virgin in the chapel and two years later, a painting of St. Christopher in the 
antechapel. 56 The commune engaged him once again in 1413 for additional work inside 

54 Keith Christiansen, “Mattia di Nanni’s Intarsia Bench for the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena,” The Burlington 
Magazine 139 (1997): 372-380. 

55 “Due res a(nte) o(mnia) excludunt seditions, et fuentur [fovent] concordiam, so partier ipsi et imperare, et 
parere sciant.” Christiansen, “Mattia di Nanni’s Intarsia Bench,” 372-380. 

56 Milanesi, Documenti II (Siena, 1854): 27-29. 
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the Palazzo Pubblico, this time for a fresco series of Uomini Illustri, which he completed 
on the arch and walls of the Anticoncistoro. 57 Sienese humanists Pietro Pecci and 
Cristoforo di Andrea had designed the program with antiquity firmly in mind. 58 Both 
men were part of the intellectual community in Siena, which was already involved in the 
celebration of antiquity, as well as the government of the state: Pecci was a lawyer as 
well as a professor at the studio and Cristoforo had served as chancellor of the city with 
only brief interruptions since the start of the regime of the Dieci in 1404. 59 

Under their direction, in a direct appeal to Roman republicanism, Taddeo’s work 
was dominated by a collection of Roman heroes, all taken exclusively from the 
republican age, from Cicero to Cato Uticensis. The group is divided into two sections by 
figures painted in the arches, one presided over by a personification of Justice holding a 
sword and the other Magnanimity, dressed in a Roman toga: Cicero, Cato the Younger, 
and consul Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica belong with Justice and Curius Dentatus, 
Furius Camillus, and Scipio Africanus appear below Magnanimity. Once again, as with 
Simone Martini’s Marcus Regulus, the choice of figures was deliberate and each was 
selected for his message concerning the harmony of the state. Cicero served as a 
champion of republican liberty against tyranny, and Scipio Africanus of the defense and 
prosperity of the state. As mentioned in the previous chapter’s examination of Taddeo’s 
work in relation to republican political ideals, Taddeo connects two of these figures, 
Curius Dentatus and Furius Camillus, to the very foundation of Siena, including in the 

57 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 68-69. 

58 Cesare Brandi, II Palazzo Pubblico di Siena: Vicende costruttive e decorazione (Siena: Monte dei Paschi, 
1983): 241-56. 

59 Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art: The Frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo 
in the Palazzo Pubblico,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 21 (1958): 190. 
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passage accompanying the figures: “Thus, from [Furius Camillus’] name derives the 
name Camollia, the third part of your city of Siena.” 60 In his analysis of the frescos, 
Nicolai Rubinstein notes that the men are even depicted as classical statues in their poses, 
while the accompanying elogia and their framing are reminiscent of the Roman fora . 61 
Such employment of exempla connected to the contemporary interests or concerns of the 
state, was a long tradition in Sienese civic art. In October 1302, the commune approved 
funds for a certain Guido to paint twelve figures of false witnesses and forgers of coin for 
the Palazzo Pubblico. 62 The relevance of these examples was clear: just a few months 
earlier, on August 4th that same year, Agnolo di Tura reported that a man named 
Nicoluccio detto Bricha was burned at the stake for the same crime. 63 Especially in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, commissioned art was meant to serve the state by dictating the values 
and expected moral and political standards of the governing officials. Taddeo’s selection 
of characters suggests that ancient Rome was a critical source of these ideals. 

That antiquity was meant to serve a didactic purpose for Taddeo’s audience is 
stressed even more fully by the presence of a classical figure as the teacher and 
interpreter of the fresco cycle. A depiction of Aristotle on the pillar of the arch serves as 
a guide for viewers of the cycle, introducing the Roman figures to their republican heirs 
in the Palazzo Pubblico (figure 21). The titulus in the framework below Aristotle 
instructs viewers how they should interpret the frescoes: 

60 Qtd. and trans. in Nevola, Siena , 148. 

61 Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” 194-195. 

62 ASS, Biccherna 117, fol. 312r. 

63 “Nicoluccio detto Bricha fu arso in Siena a di 4 d’agosto, perche facea la moneta falsa in Siena.” Angolo 
di Tura, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 265. See also: Hayden B. J. Maginnis, The World of the Early Sienese 
Painter (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2001): 125. 
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I am the great Aristotle, who in six verses, 

For it is a perfect number, tell to you 
The men above whose virtue 

Multiplied Roman power and reached the heavens. 64 
As the self-appointed guide for the surrounding scenes, Aristotle stresses that the Roman 
figures were meant to demonstrate the vast power of Rome. It is worth pointing out that 
the Greek philosopher’s presence at the head of the fresco cycle is further proof of Benes’ 
argument that the assimilation of antique figures from various periods, including ancient 
Greece, created a collective, general category of Romanitas. Although Greek, Aristotle 
as a classical philosopher fit into the Sienese conceptualization of Rome as the essence of 
antiquity and thus served as a qualified instructor for the scenes of Roman history which 
he explains. Pointing to draw attention to the text, Aristotle holds a scroll which 
elaborates and describes the civic benefits of extolling the Roman virtues represented by 
the illustrious men: 

I am the man who studied the causes of things... 

Illustrious city of Siena, to you I show the men, 

Your civil example, whose sacred footprints 

You follow at home and abroad to increase your glory 

And liberty will always save your honor. 65 

Through its employment of Aristotle and the other virtuous men from antiquity as 

exempla, Taddeo’s program provided a clear path to prosperity and liberty for the state, 


64 Magnus aristoteles ego sum, qui carmine seno, 

Est enim numerus perfectus, duxit ad actum 
Quos virtus tibi signo viros, quibus atque superne 
Res crevit romana potens, celosque subivit. 

65 Ille ego, qui rerum causas scrutatus et artes 
Publica res docui surgat quibus omnis [in] astra 
Exemplum civile tuum, preclara senarum 
Urbs, tibi monstro viros, quorum vestigia sacra 
Dum sequeris foris atque do mi tua gloria [cre]scet 
Libertasque tuos semper servabit honor[es]. 

Transcribed in Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” 193. 
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rooted in Roman ideals. Cato, as a lover of justice, represented the management and 

defense of a just state and, as his description indicates, gave his life for the noble cause of 

freedom. 66 Scipio Nasica, an amalgamation of the consul who delivered the statue of 

Cybele to Rome and his son Scipio Nasica Corculum who resisted Cato the Censor's 

demand to destroy Carthage, served as an example of service to the state and good sense 

in government. 67 Finally, an inscription on the wall of the Anticoncistoro reinforces 

Aristotle’s instruction and describes how medieval audiences were supposed to 

appreciate the example of ancient Rome on the walls: 

Mirror yourselves in [these examples], you who rule, 

If you want to reign for thousands of years 
Follow the common good and not deceit 
If you have any passion in you. 

Give good counsel like those 
Who wear long clothes, 

Just with weapons in common troubles 
Like these others who you see down here. 

You will always be greater together united 
And you will rise to the heavens full of all glory 
Like the great people of Mars did, 

Who, having won victory over the world, 

Because among them they had factions, 

Lost liberty in every part. 68 


66 Quem [vera liber] tas aluit, quem gloria nulla 
Ambiret licet invitum distraxit; amator, 

Iustitae ac recti cato sum, civilia bella, 

Ne domino premerer, fugi q[ua]m morte[m] secutus. 

Transcribed in Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,’’ 199. 

67 Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art,” 199. 

68 Specchiatevi in costoro voi che reggete 
Se volete regnare mille et mille anni, 

Seguite il ben comune et non v’inganni 
Se alcuna passione in voi avete. 

Dritti consegli come quei rendete, 

Che qui di sotto sono co’ longhi panni 
Giusti co’ l’arme ne’ comuni affanni 
Come questi altri che qua giu vedete. 
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The visual presence of the Roman heroes in the Palazzo Pubblico served as a bridge 
between Siena’s material representations of Rome and the moral and political lessons 
ancient Rome provided the city-state, both the semi-private audience of communal 
leaders and the general population who were nonetheless familiar with the artistic interior 
of the government center. Through the old republic’s example and exemplary men, Siena 
was called to imitate Rome’s liberty, honor, and a state operating for the common good 
of its people. 

Taddeo’s work in the Anticoncistoro depended fully on images—and the ideas— 
of ancient Rome. Positioned in the arch above the Roman figures, his Map of Rome 
augments the sense of antiquity within the civic space (figure 22). Although it features 
the Tiber running through Rome, the circular map in the apex of the arch is by no means 
an accurate topographical depiction of the city. Instead, Taddeo’s Rome is identifiable 
mainly by his inclusion of iconic sites from the ancient capital, including the Pantheon, 
the Colosseum, the Aurelian Wall, and the Pyramid of Cestius. Forgoing a grid of 
Rome’s major streets as a guide, Taddeo instead uses these symbolic urban icons to 
orient the viewer. The monuments are positioned in an almost-abstract relation to each 
other, reducing Rome’s complexity to its major ancient landmarks. In the process, by 
stressing the importance of these particular classical landmarks, he recognizes their chief 
relevance to Siena: the city of Rome mattered most to the Sienese for its historical 


Sempre magiori sarete insieme uniti 
Et saglirete al cielo pieno d’ogni gloria, 
Si come fecie il gran popolo di Marte, 
El quale, avendo del mondo victoria, 
Perche infra loro si furo dentro partiti, 
Perde la libertade in ogni parte. 
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topography. The significance of Roman antiquity is celebrated further through Taddeo’s 
choice of figures surrounding the ring: the map is surrounded by four pagan gods: Jupiter, 
Mars, Minerva, and Apollo. In this reading, Taddeo’s work functions as a symbolic 
mapping of Rome’s chief elements and brings them to a center point in the Sienese space. 

Perhaps the most famous example of fifteenth-century attention to antiquity in the 
campo is Jacopo della Quercia’s Fonte Gaia, constructed between 1409 and 1419 (figure 
23). The campo had housed a fountain, designed by Agostino di Giovanni and Lando di 
Pietro, since 1343, 69 and since its creation, the font had served as one of the main arteries 
supplying water to the hill city. The Fonte Gaia’s location in the campo and its utilitarian 
importance as a major fountain for the city lent it significance as a civic icon in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In December 1408, the Dieci Priori commissioned 
sculptor Jacopo della Quercia to work on a complete remodeling of the Fonte Gaia. In 
his new design, the Virgin Mary became the focal point, flanked on both sides by the 
Virtues. Although Jacopo’s renovations were predominantly Christian in theme, his 
plans for the fountain did include a few reminders of the classical pagan past: the 
inclusion of Rhea Silvia, Acca Larentia, and a set of twin boys, Romulus and Remus but 
by extension also Aschius and Senius, reaffirmed Siena’s Roman origins and the city’s 
connection to the classical. 70 The two sculptures of Rhea Silvia and Acca Larentia— 
important to Sienese myth as the mother and adopted mother, respectively, of Remus— 
stand on either end of the fountain, bracketing with antique figures the Christian scenes 


69 Colin Cunningham, “For the Flonour and Beauty of the City: The Design of Town Flails” in Siena, 
Florence, and Padua: Art, Society, and Religion, 1280-1400, Volume II, Case Studies, ed. Diana Norman 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995): 40. 


70 Nevola, Siena, 12. 
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of the Creation of Man, Expulsion of Adam and Eve, and the Virgin herself, and thus 
recognizing the harmonious relationship between pagan origins and Christian faith in 
contemporary Siena. The emphasis on origins in Jacopo’s Fonte Gaia is revealing. 

While the Christian scenes detail divine creations and the beginnings of mankind by God, 
the birth of sin in Eden, and the advent of Christ in its depiction of Mary holding an 
infant Jesus, the twins and she-wolves reference Siena’s own foundation as a Roman 
creation. More broadly, by invoking the antique and reviving the trecento’s 
programmatic civic art, the Dieci Priori appealed to a sense of the stability and success of 
the republic that Siena had last experienced under the long and lasting regime of the 
Nove. 

As the presence of al/’antica pedestals outside the Chapel of St. John the Baptist 
reveal, the commune’s effort in the late thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries to 
visually historicize Siena with allusions to ancient origins was not exclusively a secular 
endeavor. Ornamentation along the facade and inside of the duomo also incorporated 
a/l’antica style and pagan subjects to the Christian setting. Between 1285 and 1297, 
early during the tenure of the Nove, the duomo hired Giovanni Pisano, who had 
previously worked with his father Nicola to create the pulpit in the mid-1260s, to 
decorate the facade of the structure. As one of the hallmarks of his remodeling, he 
created a series of fourteen figures from antiquity to frame the central doorway, and his 
statuary on the facade depicts pagan heroes in addition to early Judeo-Christian ones. In 
addition to Isaiah, Daniel, Solomon, and others, Giovanni included Aristotle, Plato, and 
the Erythraean Sibyl, the female prophet from the Ionian Peninsula. As Adolfo Venturi 
describes, Giovanni’s statues “seem to stand out, flame-like, from their niches” and are 
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“no longer merely emphasizing the architectural lines but giving life to the whole 
building.” 71 Before their relocation to the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, the statues were 
in dialogue with each other on the front of the cathedral: David and Solomon looking at 
each other across the door, Simeon conversing with Miriam and Aristotle. Plato, by 
contrast, gazes directly ahead, more in conversation with his viewers than his 
counterparts, with his long hair and beard emphasizing his age and his own personal 
antiquity. Much like the statues on the Cappella di Piazzo, Giovanni’s references to 
Roman material go beyond their overt depiction of antique subject matter and are equally 
as revealing through their utilization of classical design and style. The natural realism of 
the figures’ draping robes, their hair and facial expressions, and their poses all speak to 
antique models. The same can be said about Antonio Federighi’s fifteenth-century fonts 
for holy water inside the duomo. His imitation of classical design was so precise that 
viewers believed that the marble stoups were actually built with parts of ancient Roman 
candelabra. 72 In the trecento interior, the depiction of mourning mothers at the slaughter 
of the innocents depicted on the pulpit (completed in 1268) borrowed stylistic touches 
from images known from Roman sarcophagi of the weeping mother and sisters of the 
hero Meleager. 73 Rome provided a source of subject matter and style that could be 
exercised in the spiritual space to affirm the Christian city’s relationship to the classical 
past and its transcendence of paganism. 


71 Adolfo Venturi, Giovanni Pisano: His Life and Work (Paris: Pegasus Press, 1929): 25. 

72 Elinor M. Richter, “The Sculpture of Antonio Federighi,” PhD dissertation, Columbia University (1984): 
92-99. Smith, "Alberto Aringhieri and the Chapel of St. John the Baptist,” 119. 

73 Grafton, Most, and Settis, The Classical Tradition, 861. 
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All this attention to Romanitas in imported material and original works in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is in addition to the plethora of she-wolf sculptures 
positioned across the city as visual reminders of the Aschius-Senius foundation legend 
and Siena’s attachment to Romulus and Remus. As explored in chapter one, the 
representations of she-wolves across the city reinforced the veracity of Siena’s fabricated 
origin myth and at the same time contributed to the material presence of Roman—and 
Roman-like—artifacts. The Porta Romana served as a gateway between old Rome and 
Siena, modeled as a “New Rome,” and communicated the parent-child relationship 
between the two cities with Siena’s characteristic iconography. In 1327, the Porta 
Romana was redesigned and decorated with two large she-wolves on either side of the 
gate, each with a pair of twins. An anonymous sculptor crafted a Lupa con gemelli 
between 1300 and 1325. Giovanni Pisano (c. 1250-1315) carved another in marble for 
the fayadc of the duomo. The drainspouts of the Palazzo Pubblico and the dripstones of 
the Torre della Mangia were fashioned into she-wolves, illustrating the commune’s claim 
to classical origins. In 1372, the signori installed the tympanum above the main entrance 
with a relief that featured two she-wolves. The following year, the Lupa senese floor 
mosaic was completed inside the duomo. Between 1408 and 1410, Stefano di Vico di 
Riccio and Turino di Sano crafted enamel and silver basins featuring the Sienese she- 
wolf. 74 The Loggia dei Mercanzia was rebuilt between 1417 and 1444, and the newly 
renovated structure featured a relief of the emblematic she-wolf with twins on the side, a 
companion to Antonio Federighi’s bench of Roman heroes inside. In the piazza outside 
the cathedral, Urbano di Pietro da Cortona finished two wolf sculptures, which were 


74 Southard, The Frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico, 441. 
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erected on columns with all’antica capitals. Additional she-wolves were installed outside 
the Porta Camollia and the Porta Romana between 1467 and 1470. Reminiscent of 
ancient Rome’s own Capitoline Wolf, the she-wolves of Siena offered pseudo-historical 
materia to public zones in the city. Through the emulation of the antique, Siena aged 
itself and strengthened the significance of Romanitas to its civic identity in the late 
Middle Ages. 

With such abundant attention to antiquity during the regimes of the Nove and 
Dieci Priori, communicated to the Sienese population through an extensive public visual 
campaign, the question then becomes how Romanitas was received and its value to 
general audiences. The preceding study has identified the appropriation of Rome in 
Sienese art and was meant to prove an active and prolific integration of Romanitas in 
these works during the republics led by the Nove and the Dieci Priori. What seems clear 
is the state’s motive in propagating classical themes in its visual campaigns. The Nove 
benefitted from the Roman Republic’s example as a precedent and justification for their 
own form of government, while the cultural legacy provided by the Aschius-Senius 
foundation myth combated contemporary sneering at Siena’s more modern settlement. 
Similarly, the Dieci Priori could rely on Rome, as the Nove had, to reaffirm and 
strengthen republican identity at a time when the commune needed such defense the 
most: in the immediate aftermath of the expulsion of Visconti overlords, after several 
years of compromised self-governance. For the Dieci Priori, renewed classicizing had 
dual benefits, invoking the commune’s association with ancient Rome and also recalling 
the Nove themselves as the officials who oversaw the economic and cultural boom of the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries and the last stable government of the 
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trecento. Thus, Romanitas could be used as a defining cultural and political vocabulary 
to convey republican concepts to civic leaders as well as espouse these ideals of the 
republic to the commune’s citizenry. The communication of these themes and rhetoric to 
the Sienese population was accomplished through this extensive visual program across 
the city. It is equally important, although necessarily more speculative, to assess how this 
campaign was received by the Sienese public and the value Romanitas assumed within 
the commune at large. 

It is impossible to fully gauge the opinions of the general population towards 
Romanitas , but several examples provide revealing insights into the role the civic 
movement played beyond its implementation by the state. Ancient materia, no doubt, 
mattered greatly to the citizens of the Italian city-states who prided themselves in their 
classical heritage. In one particularly revealing case, the Bolognese notary and humanist 
Benedetto Morandi complained that Pope Pius II (r. 1458-1464) should have received 
Bolognese ambassadors before the Sienese because Bologna was ancient and Siena was 
not: 


“Sena vetus” is boasted by the Sienese, and before this praise of theirs 
should appear, I thought it first ought to be disproven. I will construct [an 
argument] plainly...[Siena] is inferior to Bologna. If one seeks to assess 
the antiquity of the city of Siena, it certainly appears to have been base and 
obscure. [...] And we should reveal the writers and poets.. .who described 
the state of the world, cities, towns, mountains, rivers...and Pliny, 
Pomponius Mela, Strabone, Solinus, in all of which, in Greek or in Latin, 
no mention is made of Siena. 75 


75 ‘‘Et quoniam in primis, & volgo a Senensibus jactatur, Sena vetus; ut ejus haec prima laus appareat, id 
prius discutiendum censui. Quod si palam fecero, in quo se potissimum gloriatur, inferiorem esse Bononia; 
in caeteris, quibus non tantum nititur, sciat, se cedere. Si vetustatem suae urbis Senenses contendunt 
assesere, ignobilem & obscuram fuisse profecto innuunt... [R]eliquosque, evolvamus scriptores, & poetas, 
quos illustria populorum gesta narrare quoquomodo contigit, & eos, qui, orbis situm, urbes, oppida, montes, 
flumina, emensi, contingentia in illis descripserunt; ut Plinum, Pomponium Melam, Strabonem, Solinum, in 
quibus omnibus, sive Graecis, sive Latinis, de Sena nulla facta est mentio.” Benedetto Morandi, “Oratio de 
laudibus civitatis Bononiae Studiorum” in Orazioni volgar e latine in lode di Bologna , ed. Giovanni 
Battista Agucchi (Bologna: Lorenzo Martelli, 1740): 59-60. 
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He clinched his point with a list of ancient monuments and artifacts still visible in 
Bologna. 76 In Morandi’s opinion, native antique monuments were integral in evaluating 
the worth and prestige of a city-state and should also be weighed in contemporary politics 
and cultural exchanges. Bologna had visible sections of ancient walls; Siena did not. 
Bologna had the remains of Roman roads; Siena relied on imitation spolia. Such 
attitudes concerning antiquity may have had a popular resonance among the Sienese, 
especially as attention to Romanitas grew in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Italy. Disdain for cities without provable Roman origins would have encouraged the 
Sienese to support the state’s attempts to gather Roman material and rally behind a pro- 
classical identity to combat criticisms of their city. As a result, the Sienese made a point 
to invest in antique material, classicize the city, and thus try to compensate for their lack 
of extant antiquity. 

Having provable ancient origins was not just a matter of political or cultural 
legitimacy, as seen in the case of the Bolognese ambassadors, but also a statement of 
civic pride. In 1264, the anonymous author of Siena’s annual chronicle defended the 
commune’s roots as an ancient city when describing the adoption of the phrase “Sena 
Vetus” on the city’s banner. He reminded readers of the commune’s military victory 


76 “Ampliora omnium sunt, quae nunc extant monumenta, annum ab hinc supra ducentesimum 
sexagesimum erecta & latioris spatii causam puto, ut suburbia muro cingerentur. [...] Alia epigrammatibus 
caelata, quae in sacris aedibus antiquissimis Diuorum, Felicis & Stephani, adhuc visuntur. Et horum, etate 
mea, plura consumpta sunt, quamquam fodientibus, ad domorum fundamenta sint aliquando multa 
vetustatis reperta signa, ut in amplissimis molibus murorum anula ferrei, plumbei, aqueductus, cloace 
ingentes, & amplissimae, finitimos penetrantes montes, quorum nee initia, nec fines reprei sunt.” 

Benedetto Morandi, “Oratio de laudibus civitatis Bononiae Studiorum,” 81-83. See also, Sandro de Maria, 
"Artisti, ‘antiquari’ e collezionisti di antichita a Bologna fra XV e XVI seculo” in Bologna e Vumanesimo, 
1490-1510, ed. M. Faietti and K. Oberhuber (Bologna: Pinacoteca Nazionale, 1988): 17-42. Sandro de 
Maria and Simone Rambaldi, “Vetera rerum exempla: La cultura antiquaria fra Bologna e l’Europa nei 
secoli XV-XVII” in Crocevia e capitale della migrazione artistica: Forestieri a Bologna e bolognesi nel 
mondo (secoli XV-XVI) (Bologna: Bononia University Press, 2010): 203-230. 
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over the Florentines four years earlier, which the Sienese had celebrated by presenting the 
Virgin Mary keys to the city. 77 He recorded the new line of text placed on banners and 
seals that honored the Virgin but also Siena’s status as a “vecchia citta”: Sena Vetus 
Civitas Virginis, Alpha et Omega, Principium et Finis. By connecting the banner’s text 
to the victory of Montaperti, a critical moment of civic pride, the anonymous author 
suggests that this pride was best expressed in two modes: by proclaiming the city as 
protected by the Virgin and by asserting that Siena is an ancient city. He concluded that, 
“And now the commune writes these letters on currency...Siena was and is an ancient 
city of the Virgin, and always will be.” 78 Even the Roman spolici and faux-Roman 
artificats discussed in this chapter were instrumental in cultivating civic pride among the 
general population. Benes asserts that the installation of Siena’s public monuments, 
including the Palazzo Pubblico, rooted in the antique, would have fostered Sienese pride 
by creating an impressive and historicizing urban landscape, and “these projects 
increased the citizens’ pride in their city for supplying such amenities and looking after 
its people.” 79 

The Sienese provost Bartolomeo Benvoglienti and his text documenting local 
classical sites offer a final contribution to this attempt to suggest some of the popular 


77 “E al te[m]po d’Ughulino da Sesso, potesta, si fece la chassa del charoccio e lo stile e ’1 charro dipignare 
co’ l’arme di tutti quegli che erano coleghati en Siena, e ancho vi si dipinse l’armi di tutti coloro e’ quai 
erano chapitani quando si dette la rotta a’ Fiorentini; e ’1 detto stendardo era biancho ed era fatto a onore 
della Vergine Maria. E questo fu fatto biancho per significazione della Vergine Maria, ed haveva da chapo 
un verso scritto nel bandelone, el quale diceva cosi: sena vetus civitas virginis, alpha et ombga, principium 
et finis. E questo scrisse quando miser Buonaguida de e dono le chiavi della citta a la Vergine Maria.” 
Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 65. 

78 “E ogi si scrive queste lettare sulla moneta, la quale si viene a dire, Siena vecchia citta della Vergine hie 
ed e, e sara sempre mai.” Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS , 65. 


79 Benes, Urban Legends, 109. 
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value of Roman origins and Romanitas. A Sienese native, Benvoglienti was deeply 
familiar with the city’s historical geography and its contemporary unease concerning its 
origins. He began serving as a canon of the cathedral in the mid-1400s and was hired in 
the 1480s by the humanist-minded Francesco Todeschini Piccolomini, who later became 
Pope Pius III, to write a history of Siena. This history of the city, De Urbis Senae origine 
et increment, was written between 1484 and 1486 and relies on Siena’s built environment 
to explain the commune’s past. Benvoglienti would undoubtedly have been familiar with 
the criticisms and challenges Siena faced in asserting its antiquity, but he nevertheless 
identifies extant Roman remains across the cityscape and employs these landmarks to 
chronicle the area’s classical settlement, major events involving Siena during the Roman 
period, and the survival of these ruins in the fifteenth century. Benvoglienti’s intent with 
his De Urbis Senae origine et increment is clear: by detailing the remaining ruins he 
attributed to ancient Rome, he hoped to provide the necessary evidence to prove Siena’s 
historicity. Disregarding any claims that Siena was a post-antique settlement, he states 
that Castelvecchio was in fact a Roman military camp, and that “it is credible that a 
colony had been placed there... The Romans had built lodgings for their armies, since 
for some time between these two people, there were fights, disagreements, and 
conflicts.” 80 He goes on to relate the duomo’s ancient roots as the site of a pagan temple: 
“On this hill, the pagans worshipped Minerva, which was later converted into the sacred 
house of Santa Maria, imitating the ancient Romans, who converted the temple of 

80 “Questi furono in somma i principii i progressi de la nostra citta, hora esplicaremo chi la circondasse di 
muro, e quanto spatio pigliasse di terreno ne l’additioni fatti di mano in mano, hi da prima un castello come 
sciuemmo di spora a presso a quello ne fu edificato un’altro, dove e hoggi la chiesa catedrale, non gia tirato 
sino a Castelvecchio, lasciando in mezzo un poco d’intervalto. Questo da prima fu serrato con istecca to o 
vallo non con mura. Onde si dice essere stata chiama la Castelnuovo e credibile che iui fusse collocata una 
colonia, conciosia ch’egli e fama antica, i Romani hauerui fatto alloggiamenti per gli eserciti, fra questi due 
populi per qualche temo furono risse, discordie, e contrasti.” Benvoglienti, Tmttato de 1’origine, 17. 
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Minerva into the Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva.” 81 He reveals that the church 
even reappropriated the columns from the original temple to display in the piazza outside 
the duomo, and out of “the memory of this false religion,” the canons made an effort to 
“save the stones, by great expense and effort.” 82 Much like Siena building its identity 
from its supposed classical settlement, in Benvoglienti’s account, sthe medieval city was 
literally founded on ancient origins. 

The challenge for Benvoglienti was the same challenge confronting Sienese 
historians discussed earlier in this chapter: only fragments of classical landmarks were 
left visible by the 1480s, and the few documented in De Urbis Senae may be suspect 
considering the Sienese writer’s investment in proving the city’s antiquity. Benvoglienti 
was often left relying on local legends and fragmentary remains in lieu of actual 
structures, and he laments the loss of classical evidence. For example, he refers to an 
arch near Santa Maria delle Nevi that was recently demolished. He expresses his great 
disapproval of this act, complaining that “a few years ago, it was razed to the ground with 
very damnable permission.” 83 The arch, made with “fabrica molto arnica," he informs 
readers, had been erected by Roman officials Severius and Valentinus to mark the 
distance of two hundred miles to Rome. 84 Benvoglienti excuses the lack of complete 

81 “In quel monte, i pagani adoravano Minerva, che poi fu convertito ne la casa sacra a di Santa Maria, 
imitando i loro antichi Romani, che convertirno il tempio di Minerva ne la chiesa di Santa Maria de la 
Minerva.” Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 18-19. 

82 “Attendendo piu i Christiani antichi a tor via la memoria di quella falsa religione, che affaaticarsi a 
conservare le pietre lavorate con tanta spesa & con tanto magisterio. Quelle colonne col proprio nome si 
chiamavano Maure.” Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 20. 

83 “[L]a meta di cui che toccava l’una delle torri e pendeva sopra a la strada, pochi anni fa su gittata per 
terra con permissione molto dannabile.” Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 32-33. 

84 “Di poi passando per le case de Salimbeni doppo la chiesa di San Donato poco di sotto fu gia una porta 
grande, che ancora sta incontra alia nuova chiesa di Santa Maria delle Neve in una casa che e mia. Perche 
innanzi alia chiesa di San Donato, dove s’abbassa lo stendardo, non era porta della citta: ma vi erano due 
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extant structures by pointing out any fragmentary remains still available. For example, 
the arch near Santa Maria delle Nevi had a door raised up from the ground, the threshold 
of which had an inscription mentioning “Seuero et Valentino” but only a few words still 
remained: “Vero et Vale.” 85 Similarly, he argued that there was a surviving inscription 
that dedicated the site of the duomo to Minerva, which he used as proof of the duomo’s 
ancient roots. 86 In the process of alleging Siena’s Roman foundation, Benvoglienti— 
either unintentionally or purposefully—was sometimes inaccurate. He argued that there 
was a connection between the campo in Siena and Rome’s Campus Martius, which he 
wrongly identifies as the Campo de’ Fiori. 87 

What is of great significance here is not the veracity of the origins of the spolia 
Benvoglienti cites but rather his emphatic insistence that Siena is old and Roman. 
Piccolomini’s commission of De Urbis Senae suggests the city’s origins were still a 
source of anxiety for the Sienese in the 1480s, just as they had been in the fourteenth 
century. The text complements the long tradition, beginning with the Nove, of portraying 
Siena as a modem city built—physically, culturally, and ideologically—upon Roman 


torri lontane cento miglia come si dice da Roma l’una incontra a l’altra, fabrica molto antica, che si 
congiungueva con uno arco.” Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 32-33. 

85 Quella torre hebbe una porticella sollevata da terra, la soglia della quale haveva questa inscrittione 
‘Seuero et Valentino’ accresciuta dipoi la porticella levata la pietra e guasta, e posta nel lato della porta 
ritiene solamente e vero et vale. Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 33. 

86 “Ma di quel tempio antico di Minerva diro quel ch'io credo haverne visto. Fu una porta nel vescovado 
che hora e ferrata presso a la porta del indulgentia, che haveva di sopra un liminre di pietra; e di piu un arco 
in forma di semicircolo, dove era una tavola di marmo con una inscrittione dotto 6 died versi, che dicevano 
non so che di vescovado e di chiesa, opera assai antica. Ma quando si prepare il vescovado per ricevere 
Papa Pio II, offendo tagliato il semicircolo per farla luminosa, fu levata quella tavola, e essa per 
trascuraggine fra i marmi a traverso, dove si vedevano certe lettere antiche grandi, ma dubiamente; perche 
qualsi erano scancellate, e cosi acconcie che potevano finire in questo nome di Diana, o di Minerva.” 
Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 19-20. 


87 Nevola, Siena, 150. 
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foundations. Benvoglienti neatly bridges past and present by detailing the evolution of 
historical sites and objects and how such spolia were remodeled to fit contemporary 
needs and tastes. A classical entablature, he writes, became the base of a column and was 
now used to display banners on saints’ feast days at San Domenico. 88 Furthermore, 
Benvoglienti insists that, although Siena lacked a great number of Roman pieces, 
additional spolia were constantly being discovered as the city expanded. He reports that 
recent excavation and construction of roads just outside the city near the Porta Camollia 
unearthed remains of an ancient palace. 89 It is noteworthy that Benvoglienti was not the 
only member of his generation publishing treatises to endorse Siena’s Roman heritage. 
Francesco and Patrizio Patrizi, also participants in Piccolomini’s circle, wrote their own 
texts that made similar arguments, again relying on material remains as well as local 
myth. Benvoglienti was therefore part of an intellectual community in Piccolomini’s 
circle engaged in early Renaissance discourse that reflected a long-standing concern 
among the Sienese about their Roman-ness. 

Regrettably for the Sienese, Siena was a city-state with tenuous, often disputed 
classical foundations, and to strengthen the assertion that Siena was a venerable, ancient 
Roman settlement, the state relied on archaeology, imported spolia , and imitations of 
Rome in contemporary artistic productions. In a coordinated effort, these objects 
manufactured a physical Roman presence in a city that otherwise lacked antiquity and 
communicated the classical themes of the state-promoted Romanitas to the general 
population. This glorification and emulation of classical forms—accomplished 


88 Ibid. 150. 


89 Benvoglienti, Trattato de I’origine, 25. 
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ideologically with Siena’s origin myths and celebration of republican ideals and visually 
through the examples of art and material discussed in this chapter—defined Romanitas 
for trecento and quattrocento Sienese and provided them a language fit for a communal 
state to craft a civic identity that proclaimed Siena an ancient and venerable city. In 
particular, the Nove and the Died Priori employed Roman material—and Rome in 
material—to enhance their republican program, which was justified by references to 
classical philosophy. As a result, through such a heavy reliance on Roman architectural 
and artistic models, the Sienese deliberately exercised this visual campaign to transform 
their trecento and quattrocento city into a “New Rome” and employed images and 
artifacts as real and manufactured integral components of their broad deployment of 
Romanitas in the public space. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 
PATRON SAINTS OF SIENA 


References to Roman politics, myth, and materia were not the only appeals to 
antiquity in fourteenth-century Siena. The city-state also incorporated elements of 
Christian antiquity—early saints, church fathers—which worked alongside Siena’s pagan 
classicism to cultivate Romanitas in all its forms, spiritual and secular, within the city’s 
urban fabric and historicize Siena as a “New Rome.” Scholarship’s definitions of 
Romanitas have been centered almost exclusively on pre-Christian constructs through the 
examination of republicanism, mythological legends, and classical artistic forms, and as 
suggested in the introduction to this dissertation, very little historiographical attention has 
been focused on medieval interest in early Christian Rome. Roman antiquity—both 
pagan and Christian—held significant civic value for the communal governments 
employing Romanitas as a political and cultural vocabulary in the fourteenth century. 
Understanding the inclusion of these references to the early church is equally as 
necessary to the pagan to mapping the overall civic identity of the city-state because both 
pagan and Christian antiquity could be used to legitimize civic institutions and historicize 
the city with a classical past. How the Sienese employed aspects of Christian antiquity— 
and how that employment functioned alongside occurrences of pagan antiquity, as 
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explored in the final chapter—reveals critical insight in analyzing Siena’s civic values 
and sense of its own history in this period. 

For the first generations of scholars, such as Burckhardt, Baron, and Wind, who 
examined the role of antiquity in fifteenth-century Europe, the significance of a Christian 
religious culture throughout the Middle Ages made it difficult to imagine a positively 
portrayed pagan classical presence, and although the preceding case studies have 
identified instances where the Sienese incorporated pre-Christian Romanitas to support 
their civic message, the commune’s religious culture was not undermined or weakened 
by these actions and its importance cannot be overstated. Contemporary religious culture 
prescribed the importance of a Christian heritage, and Siena was unquestionably a devout 
city. As far back as the eleventh century, the high altar in the duomo was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and Siena had presented her with the keys to the city before their victory at 
the Battle of Montaperti in 1260. Much work has been done that explores Siena’s 
religious culture in the period. As Diana Norman asserts, late medieval Siena, in 
particular, had an active religious community that encouraged the “participation of the 
laity in a more active style of religious devotion—saying prayers, going on pilgrimages, 
fasting, taking part in processions, giving alms, attending sermons, and performing other 
acts of piety.” 1 With the importance of religious culture, demonstrations and invocations 
of Christian antiquity served as an appropriate and powerful symbology that expanded 
Siena’s active religious culture and simultaneously strengthened the presentation of Siena 
as a classical Roman city. 


1 Diana Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, 1260-1555 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2003): 47. 
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Siena’s four traditional patron saints—Ansano, Savino, Crescenzio, and 
Vittorio—are a primary example of the commune’s engineered association with Christian 


antiquity. With biographies ranging from bishop to child-saint, the four were a diverse 
company with tenuous historical connections to Siena, if they had any connections at all. 
Rather, the defining characteristic for the group—and their chief significance for Siena— 
was their shared identity: all four patron saints were martyrs from the classical period. 
Devotion to these four saints began in the tenth and eleventh centuries and lasted until the 
beginning of the fifteenth when they were largely replaced by Siena’s own Catherine and 
Bernardino. However, the trecento presented a rise in the cultivation of civic devotion to 
the four patrons. At the same time as they developed their attachment to Roman 
republican virtues and origin myths, the Sienese of the trecento labored to strengthen the 
cults to these ancient martyrs by state endorsement and artistic expression. Together, the 
veneration of these four martyr-saints and the manifestations of pre-Christian Rome 
detailed in the previous chapters reflect a coordinated effort to express Romanitas in the 
fourteenth-century commune as a central vocabulary of republican identity. Much like 
the Sienese suspension of disbelief necessary to overlooking the implausibility of the 
Aschius-Senius foundation legend, the saints’ questionable relationships to Siena could 
be ignored so that the mere presence of early church martyrs in civic devotion could be 
used to further historicize the city-state. These classical saints functioned in the same 
civic dialogue that argued for and advocated Siena’s ancient roots and portrayed Siena as 
a classical city, founded at the beginning Roman history and Christianized in the earliest 
centuries of the church. This chapter first describes the hagiographies of Siena’s patron 
martyrs and their connection to the city’s history, then more closely examines their role 
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in the fourteenth century to determine their contributions to the city’s self-historicism and 
manufactured ancient past. 

Arguably the most important of these patron saints, Ansano (Latin, Ansanus) 
lived in the late third century and was credited with converting the Sienese to 
Christianity. Ansano’s vita and role in Siena are well established in a series of 
manuscripts produced in Siena during the fourteenth century, discussed more fully below, 
that record the lessons derived from his life. 2 From a noble Roman family, Ansano 
converted to the new religion as a child at the encouragement of his nurse, Massima of 
Rome. He was baptized by the Saint Protasius, during which “there was the smell of all 
valuable spices, and the foundation of water overflowed,” and then raised as a Christian 
in secret by Massima. 3 Their faith was exposed when the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian erected an iclolum Jovis with the intent of rooting out and torturing Christians 
who refused to worship the pagan god. 4 The emperor gave Massima and Ansano the 
opportunity to “deny your Christ and begin to worship Jove, so that your lives are able to 
be spared,” but when they vehemently refused, challenging Jove as the creator of heaven 


2 The authoritative version of his vita is a collection of nine lessons assembled in a fourteenth-century 
Franciscan breviary from Siena. This text was transcribed by Etienne Baluze and published in Miscellanea 
nova ordine digesta, and it is this text that is referenced in this chapter. For a detailed examination of the 
manuscript and later versions of Ansano’s vita, see Frank A. D’Accone, The Civic Muse: Music and 
Musicians in Siena during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1997), 98 n.81. 

3 “Protasi exurge & vade ad secretarium Ecclesiae & purifica eum, qui ex toto corde querit me haec audiens 
Sanctus Protasius evigilavit cum gaudio magno, gratia enim & sanctitate florebat, & cum celeritate abiit ad 
secretarium & venisset ante hostium illias lux Dei caepitur ante eum [praecedere,] & factus est ibi odor 
aromatum omnium pretiosomm, & fons aquae [inundavit.]” Balzue, Stephanii Baluzzi Tutilensis 
Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, vol 4 (Lucca: Vincentius Junctinius, 1761): 61. 

4 “Imperii praedictomm Imperatorum saeva persecutio advenit, ita ut non Civitas non vicus non habitatio 
remaneret ubi Idolum Jovis non erigeretur edicto proposito ut qui inventus esset nominare Christum variis 
poenis cruciartur.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 61. 
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and earth, Massima was executed and Ansano forced to flee Rome to Bagnorea. 5 

According to his vita, Ansano experienced a vision there, in which a voice praised his 

love of God and proclaimed him a “pillar in [Christ’s] Temple,” and “hearing this, the 

Blessed Martyr of Christ Ansanus with great joy woke up, giving thanks to Jesus Christ,” 

soon left Bagnorea, and “arrived in the City of Siena, and there, through the virtue of 

God, he performed many miracles.” 6 It was there in Siena that Ansano began preaching 

the Gospel to the local population and succeeded in baptizing many Sienese citizens, for 

which later medieval Sienese credited him for converting the city to Christianity. His 

conversion efforts in the area garnered the attention of Roman leadership. Threatened by 

his success in Siena, the emperors ordered the local proconsul Lysius to intervene. 

Lysius at first produced images of Hercules, Jove, and Saturn, but failed to dissuade 

Ansano. Ansano was arrested and supposedly imprisoned in a tower in Castelvecchio, 

near the present-day oratory Carceri di Sant’Ansano, which was built in the mid-1400s to 

celebrate local devotion. When Ansano still refused to recant, Lysius took action: 

Then, however, Protector Lysius ordered an oven of the hottest fire be 
prepared, casting in the sulphuric lead, wax, oil, resin. As soon as Blessed 
Ansanus entered the oven, all the flames and all the warmth withdrew, so 
that not even the slightest spark could be found. 7 


5 “Imperatores dixerunt negate Cristum vestrum, & Jovem colere incoate, ut vitae vestrae possit esse 
consultum. Sancti martyres dixerunt, si verum velitis Deum nosse citius scire quiveratis nihil esse eos, 
quos adoratis. Numquid juppiter Coelos fecit, aut aquam super Terrain fundavit. Numquid Jovis maris 
terminos posuit, aut hominem de limo Terrae formavit.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 61. 

6 “Quibus sub voce terribili dixerunt: Ansane eo quod propter amorem meum dimisisti Demonum prophana 
faciam te columnam in Templo meo & foras non egredieris, sed faciam te vitae aeternae participem, ubi 
Sanctorum Chorus gaudet in aeternum. Haec audiens B. Martyr Cristi Ansanus cum magno gaudio 
evigilavit referens gratias Jesu Cristo. Post duos vero menses surgens inde devenit in Civitatem Senensem, 
ibique per virtutem Domini multa mirabilia fecit.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 62. 

7 “Tunc autem Lisias Praeses mandavit fornacem ignis ardentissimi praeparari, conjectis in ilium sulphure 
plumbo, cera, oleo, resina. Beatiss. vero Ansanus mox ut ingressus est fornacem, sic omne incendium, 
omnisque tepor delituit, quod nec minima scintilla ibi posset inveniri.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine 
digesta, 65. 
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Fearing a revolt in Siena if he martyred their beloved Ansano—who had just 
miraculously survived being burned in oil—Lysius ordered the man taken outside city 
limits to the Arbia river near Dofana, where he was finally beheaded around 303 or 304. 

Compared to Ansano, Savino (Latin, Savinus or Sabinus) and Crescenzio (Latin, 
Crescentius) had a much more nebulous attachment to Siena’s history. A late third- 
century Christian and likely a contemporary of Ansano, Savino served as bishop of 
Spoletto and, according to tradition, founded the church now known as Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Assisi. 8 With his biography only relevant to Siena by his activities in 
Umbria and Tuscany, Savino’s lack of personal connection is even more apparent by the 
textual sources of his vita: whereas the earliest known manuscripts detailing the life of 
Ansano are Sienese in origin, Savino’s vita was already well established in the Roman 
martyrology, his feast day remembered in most western liturgical calendars, and his 
passion even described by non-Italian writers such as Bede and Usuard, centuries before 
Siena adopted his relics. The events of his martyrdom did not involve Siena at all. 
Around the year 303, Venustianus, the Roman governor of Tuscany, arrested Savino and 
his deacons Marcellus and Exuperantius and attempted to force them to recant their faith. 
In perhaps the most famous exchange between Savino and the governor—one that 
particularly resonated with the Sienesee by addressing concerns of idolatry, as discussed 
in chapter seven— Venustianus ordered a small stone statue of Jove be brought before 
Savino, whom he ordered to worship the pagan god. Savino condemned such idolatry, 
responding, “It is vain and foolish, I say, to show to stones honor, which you should give 


Emma Zocca, Assisi and Environs (Rome: Istituo Poligrafico dello Stato, 1966): 68. 
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to the true God, the Creator of all things.” 9 Savino then took the idol and smashed it into 
pieces against the floor. Venustianus retaliated by ordering the deacons tortured and 
killed and Savino’s hands both cut off. While in prison, Savino continued to work 
miracles, including the curing of a man’s blindness, and converted several fellow 
prisoners to Christianity as well as Venustianus’ wife who visited him. Impressed with 
Savino’s miracles, Venustianus himself soon begged for baptism, after which is own 
ailing eyes were healed. Savino’s success in converting the governor to Christianity only 
delayed his martyrdom. When the emperor Maximian learned about the events in Assisi, 
he ordered the execution of Savino, Venustianus, and the governor’s family. Savino was 
executed by the emperor’s tribune near Spoleto. While preaching in the Tuscan region, 
Savino’s actual role in Siena was minimal: he simply passed through the city during his 
travels. 10 Without any personal connection to Siena, Savino’s fundamental significance 
to the city-state was his identity as a martyr of Christian antiquity. 

With such a brief role in Siena as his hagiographical connection to the city, the 
Sienese instead relied on Savino’s relics, not his vita, to establish his local importance. 
Little documentary evidence remains to pinpoint the year or circumstances by which 
Savino’s head was translated to the duomo, but Elena Giannarelli asserts that it arrived 
from Milan early in the Middle Ages. 11 By the end of the 1100s, there was an altar 


9 “Stultus et vanus est, inquit iste, exhibere lapidibus honorem, quem vero Deo rerum omnium conditori 
debes.” Bernardini Azzurrini, Chronica Breviora in RIS 28: 352. 

10 1 Santi Patroni Senesi , ed. Franca Ela Consolino (Siena: Accademia Senese degli Intronati, 1991). Elena 
Giannarelli, “Savino, Bartolomeo e l’alternanza dei patroni,” BSSP 97 (1990): 64-83. 

11 Giannarelli, “Savino, Bartolomeo e l’alternanza dei patroni,” BSSP 97 (1990): 77. 
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dedicated to Savino inside the duomo 12 but no evidence of strong public devotion. What 
is more fascinating but harder to identify is the exact nature of Savino’s identity in 
fourteenth-century Siena. In a possible blatant appropriation of the foreign saint to 
Sienese history, Savino is on occasion referred to as the first bishop of Siena itself, 
although it is not known where this popular tradition originated . 13 H. W. Van Os dates 
this legend to the Middle Ages and argues that “[Savino] owed his cult to the 
misconception that he was the city’s first bishop .” 14 If this popular incorporation of 
Savino into Sienese history can be dated to the period of communal government, then it 
would provide another particularly revealing example of Sienese appropriation of 
antiquity. In a similar way that the Sienese of the trecento blatantly and wrongly 
assumed and promoted their Roman foundation through Aschius and Senius, the 
Christian citizenry may have also manufactured parallel Christian classical origins. 

The late third-century child saint Crescenzio faced a similar lack of personal 
interaction with Siena during his lifetime. Bom in Rome to a wealthy family in the same 
period as Ansano and Savino, he was baptized along with his parents during the reign of 
Diocletian. According to his vita included in Roman martyrology, the family fled to 
Perugia to avoid persecution, but after the death of his father Euthymius, Crescenzio and 
his mother were arrested by Roman officials. The young boy was brought before the 


12 Raffaele Argenziano, “Corpi sancti e immagini nella Siena medieval: 1 santi patroni,” BSSP 60 (2004): 
216-222. 

13 Bram Kempers, “Icons, Altarpieces and Civil Ritual in Siena Cathedral, 1100-1530” in City and 
Spectacle in Medieval Europe, ed. by edited by Barbara A. Hanawalt and Kathryn L. Reyerson 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1994): 95. Norman also references this popular tradition in 
Norman, Siena and the Virgin: Art and Politics in a Late Medieval City State (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1999): 35. 

14 H. W. Van Os, Sienese Altarpieces, volume 1 (Groningen: Bouma’s Boekhuis, 1984): 77. 
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proconsul Turpius, who interrogated him regarding his faith. Like Ansano and Savino, 
Crescenzio was forced to reject a pagan deity, this time Apollo. Turpius commanded 
Crescenzio to recognize Apollo as a god, but Crescenzio responded by proclaiming 
Apollo a demon. 15 Turpius, the enraged governor ordered him beaten with rods.. .said, 
‘Do not speak evil against the god,’” and sent him to prison. 16 Soon after, Crescenzio 
was brought to Rome where Diocletian ordered his execution around 303. 

Like with Savino, Siena used Crescenzio’s relics as the basis for his connection to 
the commune. With the body of Ansano located at Dofano hotly contested between the 
Sienese and the Aretines, the Sienese had to look elsewhere for an early martyr to claim 
exclusively as their own. At some point between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the 
bishop of Siena, a certain Ansifredo, petitioned the pope, likely either Stephen II or 
Stephen IX, for the relics of a Roman saint, suggesting perhaps the early importance of 
an association with Rome. 17 Crescenzio’s body was exhumed from the catacombs near 
the Via Salaria and moved to Siena. The date of Crescenzio’s translation to Siena has 
been debated by historians since the sixteenth century. Ferdinando Ughelli believed that 
Siena acquired the relics in 1058 during the papacy of Stephen IX, but Benjamin Brand 
proposes an earlier arrival in the mid-eighth century, pointing out that the only known 
Sienese bishop named Ansifredo was at that time. 18 With such an effort made to acquire 

15 ‘“Non, sed dico, quia ipse est daemon.’” Acta sanctorum , 352. 

16 “Hinc iratus proconsul jussit ambos virgis caedi; cui et dixit, Deum noli blasphemare; et jussit eos 
separatim in carcerem recludi usque mane.” Acta sanctorum, 352. 

17 For a detailed examination of Crescenzio’s translatio to Siena, see: Franca Ela Consolina, “Un martire 
‘romano’: Crescenzio” in I santi patroni senesi, ed. Consolina (Siena: Accademia Senese degli Intronati, 
1991): 34-48. 

18 Benjamin Brand, Holy Treasure and Sacred Song: Relic Cults and their Liturgies in Medieval Tuscany 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014): 19 n. 7. 
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his relics, it would be reasonable to expect an established civic devotion by the trecento, 
but like Savino, Crescenzio had a limited cult following in Siena until the fourteenth- 
century promotion of the patron saints. Mentions of his patronage or feast day remained 
sporadic. For example, the statutes of the Arte della Lana from 1289 include the feast 
days of Ansano, Savino, and Vittorio but not Crescenzio alongside his peers. 19 With no 
direct role in ancient Siena and no defining moments in the surrounding region, 
Crescenzio only gained significant meaning as part of trecento emphasis on Romanitas. 

The fourth of these ancient martyrs, Vittorio (Latin, Victor or Victorinus) lived in 
the second century, even earlier in antiquity than his patron peers. Possibly an Italian 
native, Vittorio converted to Christianity but continued to serve in the Roman army 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius (r. 138-161). When Vittorio’s Christianity was 
discovered while on campaign in Syria, the Roman governor Sebastian ordered his 
torture, first by breaking his fingers, then a series of would-be fatal ordeals Vittorio 
miraculously survived. Sebastian demanded that Vittorio be burned in a furnace, which 
he endured for three days without harm, then forced him to drink poison, which he again 
survived. Fmstrated and full of zeal for Christian persecution, Sebastian then had 
Vittorio skinned and his eyes plucked out. Witnessing Vittorio’s suffering, Corona, the 
young wife of a fellow soldier or perhaps even Vittorio himself, expressed her admiration 
of his faith and called him blessed. She was rewarded with a vision of two martyr 
crowns—one for herself, the other for Vittorio—and Sebastian ordered her killed by 
being pulled apart between two trees. Vittorio himself was beheaded soon after. 


19 Hayden B. J. Maginnis, The World of the Early Sienese Painter (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania 
University Press): 36. 
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The problem for Vittorio’s early cult in Siena was his popularity in other Italian 
cities as well as the popularity of his name which often led to confusion regarding his 
vita. There existed several other St. Victors in Christian antiquity, including a fourth- 
century Milanese martyr, the martyr-pope Victor I, and the third-century Victor of 
Marseilles, who was another soldier in the Roman army executed for practicing 
Christianity. The similarities between Siena’s Vittorio and the others possibly influenced 
the fairly generic nature of his early artistic portrayal. Unlike his three companions who 
were much more frequently portrayed in local art, Vittorio had no established 
iconography to identify him until the trecento, after which he began to be portrayed as a 
dark-haired, bearded martial saint. 20 Such confusion over which Victor the Sienese 
adopted has even been inherited by modem scholars. Hayden B. J. Maginnis identified 
Vittorio as the same Milanese Victor, who was also martyred and venerated in 
Ravenna. 21 Recent analyses of the artistic presentations of Vittorio have identified him as 
the Roman soldier beheaded by Sebastian likely in Syria. Judith Steinhoff, Elizabeth 
Beatson, and Norman Muller offered a reconstruction of the Vittorio altarpiece from the 
duomo, discussed in more detail below, and identified the previously unknown young 
woman on a panel as Corona, the sixteen-year-old wife who accompanied Vittorio in 
martyrdom. 22 The mid-fourteenth-century panel, completed by the Master of the Palazzo 
Venezia Madonna, depicts Corona in a golden gown, covered by a blue robe, and holding 
a crown along with two palms as symbols of her martyr’s death (figure 24). The 


20 Norman, Siena and the Virgin, 40. 

21 Maginnis, The World of the Early Sienese Painter. 36. 

22 Elizabeth H. Beatson, Norman E. Muller, and Judith B. Steinhoff, “The St. Victor Altarpiece in Siena 
Cathedral: A Reconstruction,” The Art Bulletin 64, no. 4 (December, 1986): 619. 
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inclusion of two palms, rather than just one, and her likely position near the panel of 
Vittorio, references the legend of her vision and the double-passion of herself and 
Vittorio. 

As Vittorio’s legenda developed in the centuries following his death, several 
Italian cities, including Rome, claimed to possess parts of his remains, and cults of saints 
in Feltre and Venice were dedicated to venerating him. It was likely in the early 1200s 
that Siena obtained Vittorio’s severed head: the Customary from 1215 includes the relic 
in the duomo’s collection, where it was housed in the altar already made for Savino. 23 
However, with so many other cities with investing ties to the ancient saint, the cult of 
Vittorio struggled to define itself in the thirteenth century. Vittorio was not mentioned in 
the Or do Ojficiorum ecclesiae Senese in 1215, and he did not have his own altar, unlike 
Ansano and Savino. He gained some civic significance, particularly because of his 
biography as a martial saint, when on his feast day in 1229, Sienese forces won a crucial 
victory over Montepulciano, but even with this event to commemorate, he was often 
either ignored or overshadowed by other saints throughout the thirteenth century. 

Vittorio was not even included in Duccio’s famous stained glass window for the duomo 
in 1284, where the fourth saint pictured beside Ansano, Savino, and Crescenzio in the 
horizontal arm of the cross is the apostle Bartolomeo (figure 25). This omission here is 
particularly revealing given the civic overtones of Duccio’s work for the duomo. 24 The 
window, centered around the image of the Assumption, was designed to celebrate Siena’s 
status as a city of the Virgin, but Vittorio’s role in the commune was so minimal prior to 


23 BCS, ms G V 8, Ordo (1215). Cited in Norman, Siena and the Virgin , 40. 

24 See Norman, Siena and the Virgin , 35-38. 
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trecento expansion of the civic role of the four saints that he did not warrant inclusion 
alongside the city’s other patrons. 

As suggested in the preceding analysis of hagiography, the saints’ strained 
connections to Siena limited their cult followings for most of the Middle Ages. Devotion 
to these saints was always complicated compared to other city-states with stronger 
historical claims to their saints. Much like the presence of native antique spolia in other 
Tuscan cities but not Siena, the lack of a local Roman martyr would have been a sore 
issue for the trecento Sienese. The Aretines had Donatus, another Roman Christian who 
fled persecutions during the reign of Julian (r. 361-364) and began preaching in Arezzo. 
Bologna had Petronio, a local bishop from the fifth century. Naples had Januarius, their 
own fourth-century bishop martyred during the reign of Diocletian. Padua had both 
Prosdocimus and Justina. Florence had the hermit Minias, who lived just outside the 
city’s walls. By contrast, Siena had no such personal claim to any of their own patron 
saints: with the exception of Ansano, they were outsiders with only a passing role, if any, 
in Siena. 

The commune’s weak relationship to the patron saints likely encouraged the rise 
of Marian devotion because the Virgin could serve as a powerful, all-purpose protector 
for the Sienese in need of a spiritual patron. A Diana Norman has suggested, the 
invocation of the Virgin formed a central component of Sienese socio-political and 
religious identity in the late Middle Ages: “[I]n addition to the ancient dedication of the 
city’s cathedral and its principal altar to the Virgin.. .the city and its contaclo were 
specifically dedicated to the Virgin as defender, protector, and principal patron saint. 

This act of dedication thereafter became the focus of a powerful civic ideology that was 
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reinforced and embellished over the centuries by subsequent acts of rededication.” 25 The 
Sienese had venerated the Virgin throughout the Middle Ages—she was included on the 
city’s seal as early as 1252—but the dedication of the city to the Virgin in 1260 after the 
Battle of Montaperti permanently positioned Mary as the center of Sienese devotion. By 
the 1280s, coins proclaimed Siena, “Sena Vetus Civitats Virginis.” 26 The Virgin was 
invoked in prominent art commissions in the Palazzo Pubblico to inspire and guide the 
governing officials, and the feast day of the Assumption served as an affirmation of 
Sienese identity. Celebrations for the Assumption began the day before on 14 August 
with a procession of the Sienese citizenry to the duomo where they confirmed their city's 
dedication to the Virgin. 27 The statues of the late 1330s, restating earlier edicts from the 
thirteenth century, make clear the civic necessity of this custom: every male citizen 
between 18 and 70 was expected to participate. 28 Without a strong local saint to serve as 
the primary intercessor, Siena relied on the Virgin as its ultimate patron, where she 
fulfilled religious and civil roles. 

Despite the increased veneration of the Virgin, the patron saints continued to 
appear in Sienese religious practices, and instead of diminishing in importance, as one 
might expect, the trecento presented the expansion of the civic significance of these saints 
in Siena. Although these saints had only tenuous connections to Siena, the invocation of 
these four martyrs worked towards a more personal cause in the fourteenth century: the 


25 Norman, Siena and the Virgin, 209. 

26 Gerald Parsons, Siena, Civil Religion, and the Sienese (Burlington: Ashgate, 2004): 1. 

27 Andrea Campbell, “A Spectacular Celebration of the Assumption in Siena” in Renaissance Quarterly 58 
(2005): 439. 


28 Norman, Siena and the Virgin, 1. 
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commune’s campaign to promote a classical identity. As all martyrs from the Roman 
period, Siena’s patron saints fit into the same established rhetoric that cultivated Roman 


ties and classical roots and combated popular contemporary rumors that labeled Siena a 
Gallic colony. 29 Siena adopted these martyrs as their patron saints and in the process 
strengthened their claim to their ancient Roman heritage by combining their existing 
appeal to pagan classicism with ones to Christian antiquity. Mixing Siena’s invented 
foundation myth with a factual ancient past, as brief as the martyrs’ time in Siena often 
was, bolstered the legitimacy of their overall Romanitas. Classical origin myths, the 
importation of spolia, and the assimilation of Savino as a Sienese saint suggests that it 
was not the believability of the presence of Roman-ness in the city—it was strictly the 
presence itself. Much like the manufacturing of Roman material explored in chapter 
three, the invocation of Ansano, Savino, Crescenzio, and Vittorio worked to present 
Siena with the illusion of an ancient past; the minimal role they actually played in the 
third- and fourth-century city could be overlooked because of the new value that offered 
in the fourteenth as part of the coordinated Sienese appeal to antiquity. 

Actions by the state indicate the Sienese’s conscious effort to emphasize the four 
patron saints in this communal period, particularly under the Nove. In addition to 
promoting Siena’s classical foundations by the twin sons of Remus, the Nove in the late 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries revitalized lagging interest in the cults of these saints 
and cultivated a civic devotion to the city’s ancient patrons. This association began 
almost immediately in the Nove’s governance. In 1287, the same year the Nine took 
power, the commune approved funds for a circular stained glass window to decorate the 


29 Refer to chapter one of this dissertation. 
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east end of the cathedral. Completed by Duccio, the window features four patron saints 
positioned around scenes of the life of the Virgin and a center image of the Assumption. 
Although Duccio notably includes Bartolomeo and not Vittorio as previously mentioned, 
the window nevertheless is one of the earliest depictions of the collection of patron saints. 
Bartolomeo and Ansano stand on the left, while Crescenzio and Savino are on the right. 
The symbolic presentation of the saints here is largely muted, and they are identifiable 
mainly by Duccio’s inclusion of nameplates behind their heads. Savino’s role as vescovo 
is stressed by his bishop’s hat and garments, and Ansano and Crescenzio both appear as 
unbearded, brown-haired young men. Despite the simplicity of their portrayal, their 
inclusion in the stained glass window reveals their growing importance to the republican 
commune. Duccio’s message is clear: while the Virgin served as the city’s central 
patroness and protector, the four classical martyrs supported her as special intercessors on 
behalf of the Sienese. 

Progression in the development of the civic importance of all four martyrs, 
including Vittorio, can be seen in a comparison of the stained oculus to Duccio’s next 
work for the cathedral, his famous Maesta. Just over twenty years later, the commune 
once again hired Duccio to complete the work for the high altarpiece inside the duomo 
(figure 26). Completed in 1311, Duccio depicted the four patron saints—this time 
selecting Vittorio and not Bartolomeo—kneeling beside the Virgin. As Norman reports, 
this is the first instance of the four saints’ inclusion in a Maesta -style painting and marks 
a significant moment in the deployment of the martyrs in civic iconography. 30 It is this 
work by Duccio that began to define the portrayal of Vittorio as a dark-haired man with a 


30 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, 1260-1555, 76. 
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beard that later commissions will follow. The civic importance of the Maesta was 

augmented by great festivities: when the high altarpiece was finished, there was a public 

procession and a three-day celebration commemorating its completion. As the 

anonymous Sienese chronicler of the early fourteenth century reported. 

And on that day, on which it was carried to the duomo, the shops were 
closed and the bishop ordered a large and devoted company of priests and 
friars with a solemn procession, accompanied by the signori Nove and all 
the officials of the commune, and all the people. Hand in hand, all the 
worthiest [citizens] were next to the said panel with lights in their hands. 

And then the women and children were behind them with much devotion, 
and they accompanied the said panel to the duomo, forming a procession 
around the campo, as was custom, sounding all the bells in glory out of 
devotion for such a noble panel as was this. 31 

Duccio’s Maesta served as a focal point for both the communal government and the 

duomo, and the veneration of the four ancient martyrs in such a prominent location more 

firmly situated them as the city’s popular patrons in civic imagery. 

In 1315, Simone Martini included the four martyrs in his Maesta fresco for the 

Consiglio inside the Palazzo Pubblico (figure 9). The communal importance of Simone’s 

work is evident not just in the fresco’s location inside the governing halls of the Palazzo 

Pubblico but also the imagery of the rondels: one which includes the lion of the popolo 

and the other the seal of the city itself. Although Simone’s Virgin is portrayed as the 

primary protector of the city—his inscription voices her condemnation for anyone who 

may “despise [her] and deceive [her] land”—the saints are portrayed as vital to the city’s 

identity and well-being, serving as stand-ins for the Sienese citizenry and petitioning for 


31 “E in quello di, che si porto al Duomo si serroro le butighe e ordind el vescovo una magnia e divota 
conpagnia di preti e frati con una solenne procisione, aconpagnato da’ signori Nove e tutti e gli ufiziali del 
comuno, e’ tutti e popolani. E di mano in mano tutti e piu degni erano apresso a la detta tavola co’ lumi 
accessi in mano; e poi erano di dietro le donne e fanc[i]ugli con molta divozione e aconpagniorno la detta 
tavola per infino al Duomo, facendo la procisione intorno al Chanpo come s’usa, sonando le chanpane tutte 
a gloria per divozione di tanta nobile tavola quanto e questa.” Autore anonimo, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 90. 
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the Virgin’s benefaction. The scrolls of the saints carried additional text, now lost, but 
the Virgin’s reply, which survives, suggests the saints’ continued role in assuring divine 
protection of the city: “But if the powerful do harm to the weak / Weighing them down 
with shame or hurt / Your prayers are not for these / Nor for whoever deceives my 
land.” 32 The four patron saints, representative of Siena itself, functioned as the 
intermediaries through whose prayers Siena is rewarded and blessed. 

State interest in cultivating civic devotion is more pronounced through the 
treatment of Ansano’s feast day. In October 1325, the Consiglio Generale passed an 
edict that mandated Ansano’s annual feast day on 1 December be celebrated as a major 
holiday. Their intent was to create a civic holiday to rival that of the Assumption 
festivities in August, a vital religious celebration given Siena’s Marian devotion centered 
around her miraculous ascension into heaven. 33 The Consiglio Generale mandated that 
“in honor of the blessed Ansano and in exaltation of his most holy name, his holy feast 
shall be celebrated with great devotion each year in perpetuity in the city of Siena.” 34 
Businesses were closed—“with all Sienese citizens being obliged to abstain from any 
form of manual labor whatsoever” 35 —and civic leaders were required to attend religious 


32 Norman, ‘“The Glorious Deeds of the Commune’: Civic Patronage and Art” in Siena, Florence, and 
Padua: Art, Society, and Religion, 1280-1400, Volume 1: Interpretative Essays , ed. Norman (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1995): 135. 

33 In 1359, Siena’s Spedale had purchased a cintola relic, supposedly given to Thomas by Mary in the 
moment of her Assumption, to celebrate the one-hundred-year anniversary of the Battle of Montaperti. 

34 “Ad reverentiam Beati Ansani et exaltationem sui nominis sanctissimi, anno quolibet in perpetuum eius 
sancta solempnitas in civitate Senarum devotissime celebretur, omnibus civibus Senarum.” ASS, Consiglio 
Generale, 103, fol. 95r. 

35 “[A]b omni opere servili cessantibus. Et quod teneantur dominus potestas seu vicarius, capitanei, domini 
Novem et alii ordines civitatis Senarum et alii officiales forenses civitatis predicte, qui videbuntur et 
placebuntur offitio dominorum Novem, in die festivitatis eiusdem Beatum Ansanum cum luminariis 
decentibus venerari. Oblationes vero que tunc deferentur per regimina et officiales predictos perveniant et 
pervenire debeant ad manus operarii opere Virginis gloriose qui pro tempore fuerit.” ASS, Consiglio 
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services at the duomo and bring candles as offerings. These rituals mimicked those 
already practiced for the Assumption and suggest the civil value of the new religious 
holiday. Ansano’s feast day celebration never assumed as much importance as the 
Assumption—possibly, in part, because of the typical weather in December, as Frank A. 
D’Accone speculates—but the attempt to expand Sienese rituals honoring Ansano are 
nevertheless proof of the commune’s efforts to establish the pantheon of classical patron 
saints as vital components of the city’s socio-religious identity. 

The significance of Siena’s choice to more strongly emphasize these four martyr 
saints is made clearer by the availability of alternative patrons by the fourteenth century 
who were arguably better suited to service the city’s community of believers. By the 
beginning of the Nove’s leadership of Siena, two local religious figures had distinguished 
themselves as recently deceased bead: Andrea Gallerani (d. 1251) and Ambrogio 
Sansedoni (d. 1288). Prior to his spiritual conversion, Gallerani had been a member of a 
prominent family and involved in the banking industry, an occupation that should have 
particularly resonated with the mercanzia Nove. In a fit of rage, he committed murder, 
then in penance, imposed on himself self-exile. Gallerani devoted himself fully to charity 
in Siena for the rest of his life, supposedly even founding the hospital of the 
Misericordia. 36 A contemporary, the Dominican Sansedoni served as a renowned 
preacher in Siena, and regarded as so devout and divinely inspired that the Sienese 
reported the dove of the Holy Spirit fluttering near his ear during his sermons, which 


Generate, vol 103, fols 95r-95v. 

36 William Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune: Siena under the Nine, 1287-1355 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1981): 261. 
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become incorporated into his iconographical presentation in the fifteenth century. 37 
Sansedoni died in Siena while delivering a Lenten sermon condemning the practice of 
usury. The reference here to Gallerani and Sansedoni here is not to delve into a 
comparison of the holy figures’ vitae with that of the four ancient martyrs but simply to 
suggest that the Sienese could have cultivated cults of popular devotion directed towards 
these local figures, as they later would with Catherine and Bernardino. Instead, the Nove, 
from the beginning of their command in the city, selected the four classical saints to 
represent Siena as intercessors and in civic art. Although Siena would soon deemphasize 
the ancient saints in favor of Catherine and Bernardino in the fifteenth century, the 
Sienese in the trecento were satisfied ignoring a potential local intercessors and instead 
fostering a connection with the ancient saints. 

Trecento expansion of the civic devotion of these classical saints, following the 
state’s example, also led to the proliferation of texts related to Ansano, including an 
account of his relics’ translation into the city that stressed the communal significance of 
his body. The story of the relics’ arrival in Siena is preserved in fourteenth-century 
lectiones produced to honor his feast day celebrations. 38 These accounts of the relics’ 
translatio and miraculous effect on the city indicates Ansano’s popular civic role and the 
beloved status the saint enjoyed among Sienese Christians in the commune. Ansano’s 
relics were originally housed in a shrine along the Arbia near the location of his fourth- 
century death. The overlapping of jurisdiction between the episcopal diocese of Arezzo 
and the political territories of Siena created a murky confusion concerning who controlled 


37 Fabio Bisogni, Mario De Gregorio, Santi e beati senesi: testi e immagini a stampa (Siena: Maschietto & 
Musolino, 2000): 27, 91. 


38 Francesco Scorza Barcellona, “Un martire locale: Ansano” in I santi patroni senesi, 10-33. 
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Ansano’s remains in Dofano. Siena had been vying for ownership of the relics since the 
eighth century when Sienese leadership exercised control over Ansano’s remains without 
consulting the Aretines. In the mid-700s, Guasperto, a gastald from Siena, constructed a 
new altar at Ansano’s shrine in Dofano and relocated the relics from the old altar to the 
new one without the permission of Bishop Stabile of Arezzo. 39 Ansifredo, the bishop of 
Siena, even consecrated the new altar to honor the saint. When the Aretines brought the 
matter before the pope, Zachary (r. 741-752) condemned the actions of the Sienese in 
front of a panel of local bishops, and his successor Stephen II (r. 752-757) reaffirmed the 
ruling, mandating that Ansano’s relics belonged under the jurisdiction of Arezzo. 40 

The papal verdict by no means settled tensions between Siena and Arezzo 
regarding possession of Ansano’s body. The Sienese continued to exert assumed control 
over the relics, and the full move of Ansano’s remains from the rural shrine at Dofano to 
the duomo in Siena came in 1107. Bishop Gualfredo of Siena (1085-1127) desired to 
expand his episcopal power in the region and assume control over the rural churches and 
shrines in the disputed territory between Siena and Arezzo. Ansano’s relics became a 
means for the bishop to assert his authority and, in the process, relocate the saint from the 
rural church to the urban center to aggrandize Siena’s importance as a pilgrimage site. 
The bishop ordered the relics moved from Dofano to Siena and rehoused them inside the 
Santa Maria Assunta until a new marble altar was completed three years later in 1110. 41 
To defend Siena’s claim to the saint, Gualfredo even forged documents, supposedly 


39 Brand, Holy Treasure and Sacred Song, 17-18. 

40 Ibid. 


41 Barcellona, “Un martire locale: Ansano” in I sand patroni senesi, 26-27. 
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authored by Pope Leo IV (r. 847-855) and Holy Roman Emperor Louis II (r. 844-855), 
which declared Sienese control of the disputed churches and ownership of Ansano’s 
relics. 42 When delegates from Arezzo challenged Sienese actions and petitioned Rome 
for intervention in 1124, Gualfredo presented these letters to the new pope Honorius II (r. 
1124-1130) and secured Sienese possession of Ansano, who remained in the duomo. 43 

The twelfth-century events were arguably a show of episcopal power, but the 
fourteenth-century accounts of the translatio diminish Gualfredo’s role as the one 
responsible for the relics’ relocation and instead stress the agency of the Sienese laity, 
their popular devotion to the saint, and the civic role of Ansano. According to the later 
texts recounting the events of the early twelfth century, the Sienese discovered a plot 
devised by their unnamed enemies—likely the Aretines—to steal Ansano’s body from 
Dofano. Taking it upon themselves to protect his bones, a mass of soldiers, priests, and 
lay devotees hurried to the rural shrine with the intent of bringing the relics back to Siena 
for safe-keeping. 44 The crowd chased away the would-be thieves and, while in the 
presence of the saint, Ansano’s rescuers experienced the same sweet smell associated 
with his baptism emanating from the corpse. The Sienese then enjoyed a procession back 
to the city, translating Ansano’s relics to the duomo. 45 In Siena, the laity welcomed 


42 Michele Pellegrini, Chiesa e cittci: Uomini, comunita, e istituzioni nella societci senese del XII e XIII 
secolo (Rome: Herder, 2004): 246-250. 

43 Ubaldo Pasqui, ed., Documenti di storia italiana, volume 11 (Florence, 1899): 431-432. 

44 “Caetemm quidam de militibus pervenerant illo omnem Clerum & populum suum facturi atrocem 
impetum in eos quos audierant congregator fuisse ad asportaudum sacras reliquias ut praediximus.” 
Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 66. 

45 “At illi quam statim Gives Seneses praesenserunt, velocissima fuga caeperunt hac & iliac diffugere non 
observantes viam, vel semitam sicut viri fanatici ne dicam ut canes Lyphatici. Illis igitur sic fugatis 
Senenses invenerunt sepulcrum & in brevi adveniente Clero qualiter praediximus discooperuerunt illud. 
De quo siquidem tantus odor emanavit mox ut hiare caepit, ac si de omni genere aromatum maxima copia 
initi incenderetur.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 65. 
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Ansano’s relics (minus his head, which had already been stolen) with joyful celebration 

and a triumphant parade in the streets: 

All the Sienese people, men and women of every age and condition, who 
had stayed behind, came with great speed to the sacred relics, exclaiming 
together in one voice, “Come, Father Ansano. Return to us, Lord, do not 
wish to delay further to return to your city, which you instructed in the 
beginning of faith, and protect this place established in your name and the 
title of Jesus Christ. Here, Father, here return, here accept our offerings, 
which we devotees long to give to you.” 46 

The account of the translatio included with the lectiones emphasizes the Sienese 

population’s devotion to the saint and the civic celebration that accompanied his arrival 

in the city. Gualfredo, the real engineer behind the relics’ relocation in 1107, is not 

mentioned at all. Instead, the Sienese laity assume the active role in venerating Ansano’s 

body and demonstrate their popular support of the classical saint by defending his 

remains and bringing him to the city. By eliminating the bishop’s role in bringing the 

relics to Siena and crediting only the eager Sienese laity, the translatio emphasizes the 

relationship between the saint and the community of devotees. 

In addition to documenting Ansano’s vita and interpreting the events of his 

twelfth-century translatio, trecento Sienese also expanded liturgical texts and music 

available for his feast day celebrations. Before the fourteenth century, readings and 

music for Ansano’s December feast day were limited. As Frank A. D’Accone posits in 

The Civic Muse, the Sienese had no music specifically prepared for Ansano in the 

thirteenth century. Instead, Sienese clergy reallocated psalms and antiphons from the 


46 “Omnis autem populous virorum et multierum Senensium cuiuscumque aetatis vel condictionis qui 
remanserant, velocissima festinatione obviam ibant sacrosanctis reliquis, omnes una voce pariter 
conclamantes: Veni Pater Ansane, redi ad nos Domine, noli amplius tardare ad tuam regredi civitatem, 
quam fidei primordiss instruxisti, et conserva locum per te nomini, et titulo Jesu Cristi consignatum. Hue 
Pater, hue redeas, hie munera suscipe nostra, qua tibi devote reddere concupimus.” Balzue, Miscellanea 
nova ordine digesta, 65. 
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feast of St. Andrew the day before and a hymn from the feast of the Common of One 
Martyr. 47 The only mention of Ansano in his thirteenth-century feast day rites was a 
single “ora pro nobis beate Ansane” included after the Te Deum laudamus . 48 In the early 
1200s, the cathedral canon Oderigo mentioned specific liturgical readings detailing 
events from Ansano’s life, namely “three lessons from the saint’s Iegenda ...read at a 
Vigils service on the evening before [his feast day] and then...at Matins six lessons from 
Ansano’s passio ,” 49 However, the Consiglio Generale’s edict in 1325 to elevate the feast 
of Ansano to a civic holiday encouraged the expansion of liturgical texts associated with 
Ansano. It was now that the vita was lengthened to include nine lessons read at Matins, 
three more from the original six. In a final example of trecento expansion of Ansano’s 
liturgical texts, Sienese canons also developed an extensive collection of music, including 
antiphons and hymns for Vespers, Matins, and Lauds, based on major moments from 
Ansano’s vita. 50 The twenty-four antiphons written specifically for Ansano each 
consisted of a single four-line stanza and were performed throughout the day to honor the 
saint. The expansion of these devotional texts for Ansano, recognized as part of the 
communal republic’s emphasis on Romanitas, stressed the ancient martyrdom and, 
through the exercise of veneration, celebrated his status as a classical Sienese patron. 

Miracles in Siena attributed to Ansano’s blessing only strengthened popular 
devotion to the saint in the late Middle Ages. His arms were a proven defense against 
fires and lightning and were credited for extinguishing “one of the biggest fires in 

47 D’Accone, The Civic Muse, 101. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Ibid., 100. 

50 Ibid., 97. 
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Siena.” 51 In fact, when Ansano’s body was interred in the marble altar in the duomo in 

1110, the Sienese purposefully kept one arm separate as a portable relic to use, just in 

case of fires. 52 The fourteenth-century text also credits Ansano for healing a woman 

plagued by demons when she visited his relics housed inside the duomo. 53 The benefits 

of venerating his relics were near-endless: “For the sick were healed, demons were put to 

flight, the blind received sight and the deaf their hearing. And whenever others who were 

suffering from other diseases touched the sacred relics, they were immediately restored to 

health.” 54 The promotion and publicizing of Ansano’s miracles inspired increased 

veneration by the laity in the trecento. In 1326, just one year after the Consiglio Generale 

marked Ansano’s feast day as a civic holiday, Sienese laity formed a confraternity in his 

honor. Devotion to Ansano became part of Sienese religious and civic identity. As the 

account of his translatio informs us, the city divided into five sections, each taking an 

allocated timeslot dedicated to guarding the relics: 

The sacred relics would never go without the constant protection of the city 
and people. In order to carry out these vigils, the monasteries of monks and 
nuns, parish churches, and chapels convened with pious devotion with their 
congregants as they pertained to one of the five already mentioned parts. 55 


51 "Alterum tamen brachiorum in capside honorabiliter sibi reservaverunt in defentiones contra ignes & 
fulgura. Certum est enim sicut experiendo expertum est, quod ad ejus brachii exhibitionem maxima 
incendia in Senensi Civitate statim deciderunt & in brevi extincta sunt.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine 
digesta, 66. 

52 Diana Webb, Patrons and Defenders: The Saints in the Italian City State (London: I. B. Tauris, 1996): 

63. 

53 “Mulierem a Demonia vexaram quod se ipsum appellabat nazzo coram altari B. Ansani liberari vidimus.” 
Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 66. 

54 “Nam infirmi curabantur, Demonia fugabantur, caeci visum, surdi auditum recipiebant. Et quicumque 
alii quibuscumque languoribus detinebantur quam cito sacras contingebant reliquias, statim restituebantur 
sanitati.” Balzue, Miscellanea nova ordine digesta, 66. 

55 “Caeterum in illis quinque partitis excubiis, sic spatia horarum supputando, & calcuiando singula 
subdivint, ut nec uno momentorum minimo quinta primam, quarta secundam tertia, quintam excederet, & 
Sanctae Reliquiae numquam vacarent a frequenti Cleri & Populi custodia. Ad has etiam vigilias 
supplendas conveniebant cum integra devotione Monasteria Monacorum et Monialium, Plebs, et Capelle 
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Popular devotion and spiritual ritual cemented the importance of the patron saints like 
Ansano in Sienese culture and created a religious practice that would allow the Nove to 
communicate a greater attention to antiquity, as explored below. 

The civic value of Ansano’s relics and expanded liturgical attention becomes even 
more significant when viewed as an expression of Romanitas in trecento Siena. Siena’s 
cultivation of these classical saints’ cults in the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
during the governance of the Nove coincided with their public promotion of antiquity and 
the Roman roots of the city-state. Despite their tenuous historical connections to Siena, 
the four patron saints contributed to this pervasive celebration of antiquity in the 
commune and bolstered the Nove’s appeal to classicism. Through the appropriation of 
funds for civic art and rituals and the mandatory participation of governing officials, the 
Sienese state publicly endorsed veneration of the Roman martyrs. In turn, the 
commune’s increased attention to the saints created a city-wide interest in the classical 
martyrs that led to the proliferation of written vitae, the expansion of Ansano’s liturgical 
texts as well as fourteenth-century interpretations of his translatio that emphasized his 
popular role as an ancient Sienese saint. The Nove’s promotion of the patron saints and 
their enforcement of civic-religious festivities became another way they promoted 
antiquity within the city-state: the celebration of these ancient martyrs, with their relics 
and cults in Siena, provided much-needed additional classical support to Siena’s 
campaign to portray itself as an ancient Roman entity. As d’Accone eloquently stated, 
“The party of the Nine was seeking to.. .instill a sense of patriotism among the citizenry, 


cum populis suis, sicut unicuique praedictarum quinque partium adiacebant." Balzue, Miscellanea nova 
ordine digesta, 66. 
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paying tribute as it did to the city’s venerable Christian heritage, to its antiquity, and to its 
indisputable links to Rome.” 56 Christian antiquity, through the emphasized presence of 
the four early Christian martyrs, worked alongside the Nove’s pagan classicism and 
commemorated Siena’s ancient roots, lending a greater sense of history and strengthening 
the city’s connection to classical Rome. 

Siena under the Nove continued to emphasize the classical saints in relation to 
civic Romanitas through the construction of four new altars inside the duomo, one for 
each martyr, and a series of paintings depicting scenes from their lives from antiquity. 

The project to design new altars for the saints was part of the planned expansion of the 
cathedral in the first half of the fourteenth century before the economic collapse 
following the plague halted construction. Previously, the duomo had included only two 
altars for the martyrs—Ansano and Savino—and the other saints’ relics had either been 
housed in the crypt beneath the church or doubled up with other saints: Vittorio’s head, 
according to the Ordo Officiorum Senensis in 1215, had been kept in Savino’s early altar. 
The expansion of the duomo and creation of new altars emphasized the importance of 
these four patron saints from antiquity and the city’s possession of their relics. A certain 
Segna di Lino, rector of the Opera del Duomo in the 1330s, contacted painters, many of 
whom had already completed works of great civic value in Siena, to complete the first 
three altarpieces. 57 In 1331, Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi began work on the 
Ansano altarpiece, which they completed in 1333 (figures 27-29). The Opero also hired 
both Lorenzetti brothers for an additional two altars: Pietro for the Savino altar in 1335, 


56 D’Accone, The Civic Muse, 103. 

57 Peter Bokody, Images within Images in Italian Painting (1250-1350): Reality and Reflexivity 
(Burlington: Ashgate, 2015): 126. 
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and Ambrogio for Crescenzio in 1337. Inscriptions on the pieces date their installation to 
1342. The final altar for Vittorio was not commissioned until 1350, towards the end of 
the Nove’s tenure in the city. Unfortunately, the combination of limited trecento sources 
documenting the altars’ construction and the later removal and separation of the 
altarpieces from their original location has challenged our understanding of the subjects 
depicted. Scholars such as Van Os have relied on fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
inventories from the Opera del Duomo to identify predella panels and recreate the 
altarpieces as they would have looked for trecento audiences. 58 

As the surviving center sections of the altarpieces indicate, scenes of the life of 
the Virgin provided a unifying theme for the four altars and put the altars in narrative 
communication with not just each other but with the Maesta of Duccio’s high altarpiece. 
Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi worked together to complete the Annunciation of the 
Virgin, which shows a golden-winged and white-robed Gabriel prostrated before the 
Virgin (figure 27). Pietro Lorenzetti’s Savino altar included the Birth of the Virgin, 
which stressed the narrative emphasis of the altarpieces’ composition: the physical 
divisions of the triptych are stylized as divisions between the birthing chamber and side 
rooms, and the lounging Anna in the center frame is flanked with the action of attendants 
bathing the Virgin child and tending to her post-delivery (figure 18). Ambrogio 
completed the Presentation in the Temple, which depicts a red-gowned and blue-robed 
Mary staring at her infant son in the arms of Simeon (figure 30). 59 Two Old Testament 
figures, Moses and Malachi, hold scrolls quoting Leviticus and Malachi respectively, and 


58 Van Os, Sienese Altarpieces, 1215-1460, two volumes (Groningen: Bouma’s Boekhuis, 1984). 

59 For a detailed examination of the altarpiece, see: Maginnis, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Presentation in the 
TempleStudi di storia dell’arte 2 (1991): 33-50. 
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look down on the scene below. Finally, Bartolommeo Bulgarini and the Master of 
Palazzo Venezia Madonna completed the Adoration of the Shepherds, which survives in 
a fragment at the Fogg Museum (figure 31). As van Os suggested, the four altarpieces 
coordinated with the central Maesta to glorify the Virgin as the center of civic devotion. 60 
However, the pairing of the Virgin and the classical patron saints also worked to augment 
the importance and elevate the popularity of these figures from Christian antiquity. The 
altars again coordinated with the Maesta, which was the first Sienese work of that type to 
include all four patron saints. By portraying the ancient martyrs accompanying the 
Virgin, the Sienese patrons were not only honoring their city’s more famous patroness 
but piggybacking on her well established civic role and veneration. 

Few works depicting the saints from these altarpieces have survived and been 
identified, but as Beatson, Muller, and Steinhoff have suggested in their reconstruction of 
the Vittorio altarpiece, we can assume that each scene of the Virgin was flanked by 
depictions of standing saints, including the martyrs, and that major moments from the 
martyr’s life were illustrated in the predella below. Only two complete pairs of saints 
survive: Ansano and his female companion, identified as Massima (figures 28-29), and 
Vittorio and Corona (figures 32, 24). As evident from fifteenth-century inventories, 
Pietro’s Birth of the Venus was originally flanked by Savino and his predecessor in the 
Sienese pantheon, Bartolomeo, and Ambrogio’s Presentation featured Crescenzio and the 
archangel Michael. Illustrating an accurate account of the saints’ vitae was important to 
the Sienese commissioners. To assist Pietro Lorenzetti, the opera hired a certain 
grammarian named Ciecho in 1335 to translate the Savino vita from Latin to Italian and 

60 Van Os, Marias Demut und Verherrlichung in der sienesischen Malerei, 1300-1450 (Hague, 1969). 

Cited in Beaton, Muller, and Steinhoff, “The St. Victor Altarpiece,” 611. 
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provide the artist with a copy of the vita he could then use for the design of the 
altarpiece. 61 The funding of this translation suggests the commune’s efforts to better 
familiarize the Sienese community with these ancient saints and their relevance to the 
contemporary city-state. Augmented by these vita scenes, the move of the relics from the 
crypt and into the main space of the duomo, where they were more accessible at specially 
designed altars, increased their visibility and relevance to the laity. 

The few extant works depicting the martyrs from these altars warrant a closer 
examination to better demonstrate Siena’s expressed relationship to antiquity. Perhaps 
the most illustrative example is the portrayal of Ansano to the side of the Annunciation. 
Here, the martyr is depicted as a fair-headed youth in a red toga lined with golden trim. 
He is shown holding a palm as a symbol of his martyrdom but also, most notably, the 
black-and-white flag of Siena. This iconography links Asano’s martyrdom as an early 
Christian saint to his civic role, integral to a republic that frequently invoked Romanitas 
to define its historicity. This emphasis on Ansano as an ancient martyr and Sienese 
patron, through the symbolism included in his altarpiece depiction, continued in later 
works of the trecento and quattrocento as Romanitas regained use as republican 
vocabulary. Niccolo di Ser Sozzo designed the illumination on the opening page of the 
Caleffo dell’Assunta (c. 1336-1338) and again paired Ansano with a balzana. Ansano 
again appears with a Sienese flag in the Libro dei Censi, examined for its significant civic 
value in the final chapter. The Sienese artist Giovanni di Paolo’s (c. 1403-1482) 
Martyrdom of Scant Ansano, one of two scenes depicting the life of Ansano, capitalizes 
heavily on this civic role of the saint. Here, Roman soldiers armed with shields and a 

61 Raffaele Argenziano, “Corpi santi e immagini nella Siena medievale: I santi patroni” in BSSP 110 
(2003): 224. 
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flag decorated with Siena’s black-and-white crest confront a kneeling Ansano in the 
moment of his passion. Thus, republican Siena was directly inserting itself into ancient 
history, conflating past and present with its anachronistic presentation of its banner to 
show that Ansano’s history is Siena’s own and augmenting Siena’s historicity. 

The presentation of Vittorio in the altarpiece images also began to associate him 
directly with events of contemporary Sienese history, again relating Roman antiquity 
with the Sienese state. Bulgarini completed The Blinding of St. Victor , one of the 
surviving predella pieces for the altar (figure 33). 62 The subject of this painting was 
unknown—Millard Meiss expressed uncertainty and suggested Bishop Leodegarus of 
Autun 63 —until Beaton et al. identified the martyr as Vittorio and linked the panel with 
the Sienese predella. The scene illustrates a bound Vittorio suffering his final torture 
while the Roman governor looms from the balcony above. The depiction of Vittorio in 
the Blinding parallels the one flanking the central Adoration but the subtle differences 
reaffirm antiquity’s contemporary relevance in the trecento city-state. The Vittorio in the 
vita scene wears a full-length red toga and blue cloak, the colors of which are mirrored in 
the standing figure of the altarpiece (figure 32). However, the lone Vittorio becomes an 
antique figure repurposed and made part of medieval civic iconography. His toga is 
shortened, the sword he holds modernized, and his role as Siena’s only martial saint 
emphasized. Vittorio’s intercession was credited as a reason for the Sienese victory over 
Montepulciano in 1229 since the battle took place on his feast day. Therefore, as Diana 

62 Millard Meiss also attributed a panel of the Crucifixion, located in the Louvre, to Bulgarini, and Beatson 
et al. identified it as the third panel on the original Vittorio predella where it would have been positioned 
beside the Blinding scene. See: Meiss, “Nuovi dipinti e vecchi problemi,” Rivista d’arte 31 (1956): 107- 
145. Beatson, Muller, and Steinhoff, “The St. Victor Altarpiece in Siena Cathedral,” 621. 

63 Meiss, “Nuovi dipinti e vecchi problemi,” 137. 
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Norman argues, his frequent depiction holding an olive branch, such as the one on his 
altarpiece by the Master of Palazzo Venezia in 1350, does not just reference his name as 
victor or victory over death through martyrdom but also the Sienese conquest on his feast 
day, again marrying the medieval commune with its ancient heritage in the fourteenth 
century. 64 

The emphasis on the martyr saints through the construction and decoration of 
their new altars apparently increased the popularity of the saints in other cultural-political 
spheres across the city. An illuminated page of the Caleffo dell’Assunta (1336-1338) 
done by Niccolo di Ser Sozzo positions the four saints around the Virgin during the 
moment of her Assumption. Savino joined Ansano as one of the feast days mentioned in 
the statutes for the mercanzia in 1342. 65 Bishop Donodeus Malavolti himself along with 
his family served as patrons for the Vittorio altar. 66 

Even with the increasing devotion to Siena’s own Catherine and Bernardino in the 
early quattrocento, Siena under Dieci Priori continued attention to Christian antiquity and 
the classical martyrs. The commune officially recognized the four patrons as “advocates 
of the cathedral” and “patrons and defenders” of Siena in 1413. 67 Paolo di Giovanni Fei 
painted a wooden sculpture of Savino carved by Fra Guido di Giovanni for the choir of 
the duomo. 68 Sassetta included them in his altarpiece for the Arte della Fana in the 


64 Norman, Siena and the Virgin, 84. 

65 Maginnis, The World of the Early Sienese Painter, 36. 

66 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, 19. 

67 Parsons, Siena, Civil Religion, and the Sienese, 16. Webb, Patrons and Defenders 290, citing the Liber 
Censuum of 1400, lists tributes of Siena’s subject territories. 

68 Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena, 31. 
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1400s, an act that was especially revealing for the saints’ connection to the city since, as 
Gerald Parsons points out, the altarpiece was used in civic celebrations during the feast of 
Corpus Christi. 69 By the 1440s, the Sienese state commissioned the construction of a 
new oratorio in Castelvecchio built around the tower where Ansano was supposedly 
imprisoned. 70 This state-encouraged devotion in the mid-fifteenth century inspired a new 
wave of popular devotion, much like in the fourteenth century. An abbreviated copy of 
the lessons from Ansano’s vita was made for the Poor Clares in Siena and decorated with 
illuminations by Sano di Pietro between 1443 and 1480. 71 The Company of Sant’Ansano 
used another version, translated into the Italian, at the end of their new set of statues in 
1474. 72 In his Coronation fresco for the Palazzo Pubblico, completed between 1445 and 
1461, Sano di Pietro also positioned the four patron saints in the foreground, more 
prominent than other saints, worshipping the Virgin. Vecchietta portrayed the saints in 
several commissions, including the wooden doors of the reliquary for the Spedale di 
Santa Maria in 1445, a fresco for the duomo’s baptistry completed between 1447 and 
1453, and a fresco for the Palazzo Pubblico’s Stanza del Biado. In the baptistry fresco, 
pairings (Ansano/Crescenzio and Savino/Vittorio) immediately flank Bernardino, the 
center focal point of the arch above the high altar. The mercanzia incorporated a statue 
of Ansano at the Loggia in 1459, its antique style reminiscent of classical design. Even 
as late as 1499, the Concistoro recorded instructions on how feast-day veneration should 


69 Parsons, Siena, Civil Religion, and the Sienese, 16. 

70 Parsons, The Cult of Saint Catherine of Siena: A Study in Civil Religion (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 
2008): 36. Nevola, Siena, 152. 

71 D’Accone, The Civic Muse, 99. 

72 Ibid., 100. 
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proceed: devotees would form a procession and kiss the arm of Ansano inside the duomo, 
then proceeded to the oratory of Ansano to make offerings. 73 The antique saints from 
early Christianity continued as an integral part of Sienese religious culture and civic 
identity. 

Despite the cultural importance of the classical saints in the trecento, devotion 
after the fifteenth century was minimal. The statute of 1545 still required an offering for 
candlewax on Ansano’s feast day to the amount of 58 librae , which equaled that of San 
Bernardino and was second only to Catherine. 74 However, by 1651, the chapel for 
Crescenzio in the duomo had been rededicated to San Bernardino. 75 In a 1616 fresco by 
Francesco Rustici inside the cathedral, the only patron saint portrayed alongside 
Catherine was Ansano. 76 Once again, the other patron saints had fallen into obscurity 
with only Ansano still a civic and religious symbol in the city-state. 

Although the patron saints never matched Siena’s devotion to the Virgin or even 
their own later products Bernardino and Catherine, the collection of patron saints is 
nevertheless critical to fully mapping Siena’s employment of antiquity, both pagan and 
Christian, during the period of republican communal government. Through the 
deployment of the references to the earliest centuries of the church explored in this 
chapter, the spiritual history of the city linked Siena to ancient Rome, in a similar way 
that their purported foundations by Remus’ twin sons classicized the commune. Much 
like Siena’s effort to import spolia from regions richer in antique remains, Siena often 

73 Concistoro 799, folio 13v. 1 December 1499. 

74 Parsons, The Cult of Saint Catherine of Siena, 36. 

75 Beatson, Muller, and Steinhoff, “The St. Victor Altarpiece in Siena Cathedral,’’ 614. 

76 Parsons, The Cult of Saint Catherine of Siena, 36. 
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had to appropriate non-local saints to compensate for their lack of direct activity in early 
Christianity. The translatio of these classical martyrs’ relics and the saints’ adoption as 
patrons of the city coordinated with the commune’s efforts to employ Romanitas in both 
pagan and Christian terms and historicize the city as a “New Rome.” The civic 
celebration of these particular saints, for whom veneration increased in the trecento as 
part of the Nove’s classical campaign, evinces the exercise of Christian antiquity as a 
serviceable and recognizable form of classicism in communal rhetoric. Fourteenth- 
century attention to Ansano, Vittorio, Savino, and Crescenzio illustrates how Christian 
antiquity worked alongside occurrences of pagan classicism in the medieval city-state to 
create a civic identity rooted in a shared Romanitas. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: 

SIENA’S GESUATI, JEROME, AND CHRISTIAN HISTORICAL LEGITIMACY 

Devotion to patron saints from antiquity was not the only expression of early 
Christianity in late medieval Siena. New religious movements that formed in the 
fourteenth century emphasized the moral teachings and hagiographies of prominent 
church fathers from the early centuries of the Catholic faith, cultivating another 
connection to Christian antiquity in the city-state. Recognized by Pope Urban V in 1367, 
the Poveri per Gesu Cristo—also known as the Gesuati—in Siena dedicated themselves 
to the Dalmatian theologian St. Jerome (c. 347-420), and later formed the lay fraternity, 
the Apostolic Friars of St. Jerome. Although the Gesuati would gather followers and 
establish churches in Florence, Pisa, Venice, and elsewhere, 1 their origins in and 
connection to Siena remains critical to understanding the religious order. Organized in 
the immediate aftermath of the Nove’s fall from power in 1355, the Gesuati’s mission 
and involvement in the commune built upon Jerome’s fierce rejection of wealth and his 
adoption of strict chastity. This chapter’s analysis of the Gesuati in Siena investigates the 
order’s incorporation of Hieronymic principles into their devotional practices and situates 

1 In Pisa, the church of San Girolamo, for which Domenico Ghirlandajo painted two images for the high 
alter; in Venice, the Santa Maria della Visitazione, church and monastery. This church is taken over by the 
Dominicans after the Gesuati’s disbandment and later redesigned by Giorgio Massari (1687-1766). In 
Rome, Antonio Bettini from Siena was tasked with creating a Gesuati order at the Santi Giovanni e Paolo 
church in 1440. Vasari, Loves of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, Volume 

2 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911): 185. Richard Ormond, “Down the Grand Canal, 1900- 
1913” in Sargent’s Venice (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006): 106. 
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the Gesuati’s characterization of Jerome within Siena’s economic and social environment 
in the mid-to-late fourteenth century as well as in the contemporary proliferation of 
seemingly radical lay societies within the Catholic church. The Gesuati’s heavy reliance 
on the early church father as their devotional model, I will argue, legitimized the religious 
order the same way Roman republicanism did for the politics of medieval Italian city- 
states: the Gesuati employed Christian antiquity to defend their spiritual values and 
justify their fraternity’s existence—and even their necessity—in the late medieval 
religious and political climate of Italy. 

The biography of Giovanni Colombini (1304-1367), the founder of the Gesuati, 
affords insight into the order’s role in Siena and the contemporary tension between the 
city-state’s religious ideals and economic practicalities. A cloth merchant from a wealthy 
patrician family, Colombini followed his father’s trade and joined the wool guild around 
1320. He made his fortune managing warehouses of fabrics and invested his income in 
lands in the San Giovanni d’Asso region, where he produced grain. 2 In 1343, he married 
Biagia Cerretani, the daughter of Giovanni Cerretani, for a dowry of 500 florins. 
Beginning in his early adulthood, he became involved in Sienese politics and remained an 
active participant in secular affairs of the Sienese state until his conversion. He served as 
a representative on the Consiglio del popolo and several times as prior during the tenure 
of the Nove. 3 In 1353, when the builders for the doomed expansion of the duomo 
petitioned the Council of the Bell for a renewal of their contract, Colombini made a 

2 Isabella Gagliardi, I Pauperes yesuati tra esperienze religiose e conflitti istituzionali (Rome: Herder 
Editrice e Libreria, 2004): 12. 

3 “[I]l laico Giovanni Colombini, ricco mercante e membro del Consiglio del popolo e piu volte priore della 
citta, dopo la conversione decise di lavorare come servitore per qualche tempo proprio in quel palazzo 
pubblico che lo aveva visto al culmine del potere.” Franciscana: Bollettino della Societd internazionale di 
studi francescani, Volume 11 (Centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo, 2009): 267. 
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motion that led to a 179-to-15 vote against a semiannual payment of 200 florins. 4 After 
the overthrow of the Nove in March 1355, Colombini received permission to carry arms 
in public as a proactive defensive measure following the political upheaval. 5 Until 
around age fifty, Colombini’s life was devoted to his attachment to worldly gain and 
stern dedication to his mercantile endeavors. 

Later in 1355, shortly after the overthrow of the Nove, Colombini experienced a 
spiritual conversion that led to his disinterest in his thriving business practices and his 
acceptance of a religious vocation. According to his vita composed in 1449 by Florentine 
poet Feo Belcari, 6 Colombini one day came home from work at his warehouse and was 
furious to see that dinner was not already prepared. In an attempt to calm him until the 
meal was ready, his wife handed him a vernacular translation of the lives of the saints, 
saying, “While I prepare the meal, take this book and read a little.” 7 Colombini was at 
first enraged by the distraction—even going so far to throw the book across the room in 
protest—but he soon found himself engrossed in the story of St. Marie of Egypt, in which 
he read about her austerity and self-inflicted poverty. 8 His wife soon announced that 


4 ASS, Consiglio Generate 152, 28r-30r, 7 June 1353. 

5 ASS, Biccherna 589, 56v. 

6 Alison Cornish points out that Feo Belcari likely had several sources on which to base his biography of 
Colombini. After Colombini’s death, the monks at the Santa Bonda in Siena hired Giovanni Tavelli da 
Tossignano, a Gesuati brother, to write the a brief life of their founder in Latin around 1425. Cornish 
speculates that Belcari also used anonymous vernacular accounts of Colombini’s life that had been 
preserved in Florence. Alison Cornish, Vernacular Translation in Dante’s Italy: Illiterate Literature 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011): 102. 

7 “E pregollo ch’egli avesse alquanto di pazienza, che prestissimamente mangiare potrebbe, e disse: 
Intanteche io ordino le vivande, prendi questo libro, e leggi un poco.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni 
Colombini da Siena (Imola: Ignazio Galeati, 1831): capo II. 

8 “11 quale aperto, gli venne innanzi per divina volonta la piacevole storia di Maria Egiziaca peccatrice, per 
maravigliosa pieta a Dio convertita.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo II. 
Cornish, Vernacular Translation in Dante’s Italy, 117. 
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dinner was finished, but already Colombini’s interest was beginning to shift from worldly 
desires and needs towards spiritual ones, and he replied, ‘Ton must wait a little now, till I 
have read this legend.” 9 After years of attempting to make her husband more receptible 
to Christian demeanor, Biagia Cerretani had finally succeeded. 

This moment of spiritual conversion inspired a great change in Colombini’s 
typical behavior, and he began to more generously provide for the destitute, sick, and 
needy in Siena and to reject the material finery to which he was accustomed. He donated 
a substantial portion of his wealth as alms to the poor, lived in rags, and often slept in a 
box. 10 Biagia was initially resistant to her husband’s devout asceticism. Although she 
had fiercely begged Colombini to abandon his miserly ways, his change in attitude was 
so drastic that she lamented, “I prayed that it might rain, not that deluge should come.” 11 
It was not until Biagia experienced a vision of Christ disguised as a sickly man that she 
became more receptive if her husband’s religious lifestyle. 12 Colombini and Biagia 
agreed to a chaste marriage, and after his only son Pietro died at age twelve, Colombini 


9 “La quale mentre che Giovanni leggeva, la donna apparecchio il desinare, e chiamollo, che a suo piacere 
si ponesse a mensa. E Giovanni le rispose: Aspetta tu ora un poco, per infino che questa leggenda io abbia 
letta; la quale avvegna che fosse di lunga narrazione, perche era piena di celeste melodia, gli comincio 
addolcire il cuore, e non si voile da quella lezione partire, per infino che al fine pervenisse.” Belcari, Vita 
del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo II. 

10 “E da quell’ora incomincio a non giacere in letto dormendo, e quando in sul la cassa, e quando in sulla 
panca vegghiando gran parte della notte all’orazione. Ed essendosi per alquanto tempo in simili opere pie 
esercitato, crescendo di virtu in virtu, e ogni di nella via del Signore migliorando, facendo a’poveri larghe 
elemosine; vennegli in desiderio di volere essere al tutto povero e mendico, per amore di Gesit Cristo, 
acciocche in tutto spogliato di se, e d’ogni cura terrena, potesse speditamente seguitare il poverello Cristo 
suo Signore. Ed allora comincio molto a dispregiarsi nel cospetto degli uomini, e andare vilmente vestito.” 
Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo III. 

11 “Ma egli dolcemente le rispondeva, dicendole, Tu pregavi Iddio che io diventassi caritatevole, e dessimi 
alle virtudi, e per questo ancora facevi fare orazioni a’suoi servi; e ora ti sa male, che io satisfaccia un poco 
per la mia avarizia, e per gli altri miei peccati. La donna a questo rispondeva; Io pregava che piovesse, ma 
non che venisse il diluvio.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo IV. 


12 Gagliardi, I Pauperes yesuati, 354. 
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found consolation, “seeing that he was left more free and at liberty to devote his wealth to 
God” without a son to provide for. 13 He adopted lepers and poor into his home, himself 
washing their feet; deposited his only surviving child, a thirteen-year-old daughter named 
Agnolina, to the Santa Bonda convent just outside Siena where she took the veil; and 
divided his remaining fortune into three parts: a third for the Convent of Santa Bonda, a 
third to the Santa Maria della Scala, and a third to the Sisterhood of the Virgin Mary, on 
the condition that they would provide an annual sum to his wife for living expenses and 
support. 14 By severing himself from his wealth and from his family, Colombini became 
fully removed from his previous responsibilities and able to devout himself to the 
apostolic life. 

In her recent critical study of the Gesuati, Isabella Gagliardi recognizes the 
possible impact of recent events in Siena on Colombini’s discovered spirituality. The 
violent overthrow of the Nove, particularly important to Colombini’s career as a 
merchant and public servant, and their replacement by the Dodici was still recent enough 
to cause political uncertainty in the commune. In the same period, the plague outbreaks 
of the late 1340s and the sociopolitical repercussions may have contributed to a greater 
willingness on Colombini’s part to abandon worldly concerns and pleasures to focus on 


13 “E cost santamente vivendo, non dopo molto tempo, il figiuolo di Giovanni venuto in eta d’anni dodici, 
passo di questo mortale secolo. Della qual morte Giovanni rendendo grazie a Dio, molto si rallegro, ed 
ebbene gran consolazione; vedendosi per questo essere rimaso piu spedito, e libro a poter dare i suoi beni 
per Dio.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo IV. 

14 “E Giovanni fece delle sue possessioni tre parti: una parte diede al prefato monastero di Santa Bonda; 
una al magnifico Spedale di Siena; e un’altra alia Compagnia della Vergine Maria, con patto e condizione; 
che l’monastero e la Compagnia, ognuno per certa parte, fossero tenuti di dare ogni anno alia sua donna, 
mentre che ella vivesse, certi danari, e alqunate cose da vivere, per alimentare lei, ed una cameriera che la 
serviva: e questo fece, per la ragione delle sue doti, di consentimento della sua donna.” Belcari, Vita del 
Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo VI. 
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Christ. 15 Gagliardi points that that Colombini was not the only Sienese Christian to 
commit strongly to their faith in the fourteenth century, even before the plague. Sienese 
native Bernardo Tolomei (1272-1348) was inspired to leave his studies at the University 
of Siena and established a hermetic community in Accona near Siena. His Olivetan 
monks, known for the Monte Oliveto Maggiore where they were centered, stressed prayer 
and manual labor secluded from society. Pietro Petroni (1311-1361), a Carthusian monk 
from Siena most famous for his condemnation of Boccaccio’s secular interests, founded a 
monastery, the Certosa di Maggiano, just outside the city where he had tasked himself as 
being the “leader of souls for the entire city.” 16 More a contemporary of Colombini, 
Giovanni da Salerno (1317-1388) was stationed in the provinces of Siena where his 
public preaching attracted large crowds in Siena. Even with these predecessors operating 
near Siena in the fourteenth century, Colombini distinguished himself by living his 
disciplined apostolic life with the community without vows as a religious layman. 

Now willingly fallen into poverty himself much like his convertor St. Marie of 
Egypt, Colombini embraced a mendicant lifestyle and attracted followers who likewise 
abandoned their earthly possessions and welcomed his example of a reformed ascetic life. 
His first follower was Francesco Vincenti, a fellow merchant and the son of a prominent 
Sienese statesman, who mimicked Colombini’s alms-giving, abandonment of wealth, and 
begging and would become Colombini’s second-in-command for the order. His message 
of poverty resonated particularly with those in the middle and upper classes, and he drew 
members from the Piccolomini, Buoninsegna, Marescotti, and Gallerani families, as well 


15 Gagliardi, / Pauperes yesuati, 14. 


16 Ibid. 
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as Francesco Vincenti’s brother, Francesco di Girolamo da Siena, Giovanni d’Ambrogio, 
and Domenico di Guido. 17 As Colombini traveled, everywhere loudly praising the name 
of Jesus Christ, for which the Gesuati earned their name, he gained additional converts in 
nearby towns Montecchiello, Montalcino, and Asciano. By the time Pope Urban V 
arrived in Viterbo from Avignon in the summer of 1367, 18 Belcari claimed that 
Colombini had more than seventy lay brothers in the fraternity. 19 

Despite their growing ranks, the Gesuati faced problems of legitimacy and 
acceptance, especially in the period of renewed spiritual fervor of the trecento and in the 
wake of centuries of increased lay activity. Grassroots religious movements from the 
laity had been a problematic development for the Catholic church since the twelfth 
century, and various organizations found inspiration in the same core apostolic values as 
the Gesuati: poverty and preaching. The trouble was that with sometimes radical beliefs 
that deviated from accepted Christian practice, not all such organizations were condoned 
by the church. The merchant Peter Waldo criticized the church’s enonnous wealth in the 
late 1100s and advocated that he and his followers, who lived more like Christ, were the 
true church, not the papacy. The Waldensians, dominant in northern Italy, were 
denounced in 1215 by Pope Innocent III. Gherardino Segarelli from Parma (d. 1300) 
sold his possessions, grew out his beard, and dressed barefoot in a tunic like an apostle, 
attracting his own followers, the Apostolici, who were condemned throughout the 1290s. 
Even the Franciscans and Dominicans, who distanced themselves from the Waldensians 


17 Ibid., 20-21. 

18 Kenneth Meyer Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, 1204-1571, Volume 1: The Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1976): 308. 


19 Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo XXXVI. 
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by recognizing the necessity of the pope, founded their mendicant orders on the basis of 
an apostolic life. While the Franciscans were accepted by the established church, the 
death of Francis of Assisi divided his followers between the strictly devout Spirituals and 
more moderate Conventuals, and zealous sects of Fraticelli spread throughout the 
fourteenth century as offshoots of the Franciscan Spiritual order that were ultimately 
condemned for their extreme asceticism and criticism of the church. 

The important takeaway is that by Colombini’s generation, there existed a well 
established model of laymen willingly choosing apostolic poverty, and many of these 
devotees faced criticisms for their practices and accusations of heresy. Like Waldo and 
Francis before him, Colombini was yet another merchant abandoning his career and 
wealth to devote his life to Christ, and consequently, the Gesuati faced the same 
ecclesiastical denouncement that frequently accompanied such a lifestyle. As Gagliardi 
describes it, Colombini and his followers endorsed a “radical Christianity” that deviated 
sharply from the behaviors of the institutional church of their generation. 20 The Gesuati’s 
fundamental activities—caring for the sick, living in poverty—were not in themselves 
suspect, but rather the extremism and immense zeal from a lay confraternity without 
vows caused anxiety amongst church officials. The Gesuati’s own radical behavior, 
terrible rags, and vehement evangelizing in the streets attracted comparisons to the 
Fraticelli, who had been condemned in 1296, as well as other accusations of heresy. As 
Gesuati brother and hagiographer Antonio Bettini recorded in his mid-fifteenth century 
Latin vita for the Gesuati founder, Colombini believed that grace resulted from the Holy 
Spirit and created a state of freedom achieved through prayers like the Our Father. These 

20 Gagliardi, ‘“Servono Dio con le sue mani’: Le Officine Gesuate come segno di Vita Apostolica nel Tardo 
Medioevo e nella prima Eta Moderna" in Ricerche di Storia Sociale e Religiosa 77 (2010): 85. 
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ideas were too similar to those of the Fratelli del Libero Spirito of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, who had been condemned as heretics by Pope Clement V (r. 1305- 
1314) for believing that sinlessness was made possible through investment by the Holy 
Spirit. 21 In another example, the testimony of two anonymous university students 
witnessing a Gesuati naked in public led to comparisons of the Gesuati to the Adamites, a 
second- and third-century North African movement in which Christians hoped to recreate 
the innocence of Eden by forgoing clothing. 22 In part, it was for these reasons that 
Colombini and approximately twenty-five of his followers were expelled from Siena for 
several months in 1363. 23 Around the same time, one of Colombini’s earliest converts 
was accused of heresy and hanged in Arezzo. 24 In fact, it was likely renewed criticisms 
in the mid-1420s, during which the Gesuati faced an inquisition, that led Cardinal 
Niccolo Albergati to request the Constitutiones of the order and inspired Feo Belcari to 
author Colombini’s first vita. 25 Facing this barrage of potential indictments, the Gesuati, 
therefore, required a legitimizing force to protect their order and justify their founding 
principles. 

The invocation of St. Jerome, a recognized authority because of his role as church 
father and as a figure of Christian antiquity, provided that legitimization to the Gesuati. 


21 Gagliardi, I Pauperes yesuati, 383. 

22 Ibid., 287. 

23 The socio-economic reasons for the Gesuati’s exile will be explored later in this chapter. Colombini and 
his Gesuati were almost immediately recalled to the city after an outbreak of plague a couple months after 
their exile. 

24 Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death: The Arts, Religion, and Society in 
Mid-Fourteenth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951): 87. 


25 Gagliardi, I Pauperes yesuati, 283. 
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For one, Jerome followed a similar model of conversion as Colombini and other lay 
religious leaders from the period. Although he was no merchant, Jerome was 
nevertheless a baptized Christian who lived a distinctly secular life before his conversion 
to a priestly role. Early in his career, Jerome studied traditional Roman curriculum such 
as philosophy and Latin rhetoric, but dissatisfied with worldly pleasures, he experienced 
a religious conversion which strengthened his devotion to Christianity. Like Colombini’s 
rapid conversion after reading the saints’ legends, Jerome abruptly ended his secular 
studies to live a life of poverty, celibacy, and extreme asceticism devoted to God. Jerome 
lived as Colombini and the Gesuati desired to live, and as an early Christian theologian 
and revered saint, lauded by the institutional church, Jerome was an ideal and 
unimpeachable patron for the Gesuati. At the same time, the employment of an ancient 
Christian figure afforded the Gesuati, as a newly established religious organization in a 
myriad of new religious orders, a much-needed historical legitimacy. The presence of 
Jerome in the Gesuati’s focus distinguished them from their heretical peers and tethered 
their order to the Christian past. Much like Roman republicanism justifying the political 
composition of the Italian republics, as explored in chapter two, Jerome served as a 
legitimizing and historicizing element for the Gesuati. In this way, Jerome—as an 
expression of Christian antiquity—serviced select Sienese devotees and demonstrates the 
renewed value of Romanitas in the fourteenth-century city-state. 

Although a connection to Jerome can be identified in the order’s earliest mission 
as mendicants, Gesuati texts from the late trecento and quattrocento, as the lay brothers 
began to more actively record their basic tenets and chronicle their foundations, make 
explicit this association to Jerome as a legitimizing figure. One of Colombini’s earliest 
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converts, Girolamo da Siena (c. 1330-c. 1420) wrote Adiutorio de’povari, an intensive 
theological study of the New Testament. Girolamo dedicates the text to a list of saints 
that include Augustine, Agatha, and Lucy but most importantly Jerome, “whose name 
[Girolamo] unworthily appeals.” 26 In his account of the daily life for the Gesuati, 
Antonio Bettini begins by appealing to the authority of Jerome, whom he recognizes as 
the perfect exemplum for humility, an ideal for the confraternity. He writes that Jerome 
embodied Gesuati principles, recognizing him as an example of “humilitas, non dignitas, 
vel sacer ordo .” 27 Direct invocation of Jerome persisted well into the next century as the 
Gesuati order continued to operate. In his work Paradiso de ’ Gesuati, Paolo Morigia 
again used the model of Jerome as justification for the religious lifestyle of his fellow 
Gesuati when he argued that Jerome's asceticism, much like that of other early Christians 
Paul of Thebes and Anthony the Abbot, provided a secure and church-approved 
legitimacy. He described the Gesuati’s mendicant values and concluded by naming 
figures from the early centuries of the church, such as Jerome, who had lived in such a 
manner. Even Morigia’s title, Gagliardi suggests, was a reference to the Prato spirituale 
of Giovanni Eucrato, another ancient monk who lived in the desert. 28 The Gesuati would 
have been already familiar with the sixth-century text thanks to a vernacular translation 
completed by no one other than Feo Belcari. The Gesuati not only used Jerome as a 


26 “Voglio che questo libbro doviate adiutorio nominare, in laude & riverentia de la santissima Trinita, & ad 
vocata nostra Vergene Maria, & di missere santo Agostino, lo cui habito heremita porto, & di santo 
Geronimo, per lo cui nome indegnamente m'appello, & de le sante devote mie, Magdalena e Marta, Agata e 
Lucia, che luce ad noi sia, ad potere a la patria beatissima pervenire. Amen.” Girolamo da Siena, 
Dell’opere Toscane di Fr. Girolamo da Siena (Florence, 1770): cxlii. 

27 Qtd. in Gagliardi, I Pauperes yesuati, 343. 

28 Gagliardi, Li Trofei della Croce: L'Esperienza Gesuata e la Societd Lucchese tra Medioevo ed Eta 
Moderna (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2005): 224. 
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model for their vocation but were deeply cognizant of the legitimization afforded to them 
by appealing to a church father from Christian antiquity. 

Appealing to early Christian antiquity, the Gesuati’s veneration of Jerome as their 
champion in poverty and penitence draws attention to the changes in the popular 
conceptualization of his character and holiness that occurred in the fourteenth century. 
Before the 1300s, Jerome was most honored for his erudition and served as a model for 
how intellectualism could be and should be employed for devotional purposes. The 
martyrology of Bede in the eighth century praised Jerome for his work translating divine 
texts from Hebrew into Latin and explaining the allegories of the prophets. 29 Usuard, the 
ninth-century Benedictine monk from Paris, added that Jerome was knowledgeable of 
several languages, including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Babylonian Chaldean. 30 By the 
end of the eighth century, Jerome was one of the four early Christians regarded as the 
most important doctors of the church, along with Gregory, Ambrose, and Augustine. 31 
Artistic depictions often illustrated him at work reading, writing, or teaching, and his 
symbols included books and pens as tokens of his role as author and translator. Even as 
late as the second half of the 1200s, Jerome was still portrayed primarily as a well- 
educated saint. Jacopo da Varazze, the author of the Golden Legend , compiled and 
circulated in the late thirteenth century and remaining influential throughout the 


29 “In Bethleem Judae depositio sancti Hieronymi presbyteri, cujus vita et doctrina ubique in ecclesiis 
Christi laudabilis exstat, quomodo divinos libros ex Hebraea lingua in Latinam transtulit, propheticosque 
sensu allegorico exposuit, tandem perfectam placitanque Deo post conversationem.” Bede, Martyrologia 
in Patrologiae latum cursus completus, volume 94: 1058. 

30 “Hie omnium studia litterarum adeptus, Latina, Graeca, Hebraica et Chaldea eruditus ftiit.” Usuard, 
Martyrologium Usuardi monachi, ed. Joannis Baptistae Solleri (Paris, 1866): 511. 

31 Eugene F. Rice, Jr., Saint Jerome in the Renaissance (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985): 
32. 
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fourteenth, described Jerome as fluent in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 32 and emphasized his 
scholasticism repeatedly: “He was always in lessons, all in books. He rested neither day 
nor night, but always either read or wrote.” 33 For most of the Middle Ages, da Varazze’s 
depiction of Jerome was the accepted standard: Jerome was a scholar, translator, and 
doctor of the doctrinal truth. 

However, the fourteenth century introduced a new, radically different, and even 
contradictory characterization of Jerome that deemphasized his trademark leamedness 
and instead shifted the focal points of his devotion to poverty, chastity, and obedience. A 
series of apocryphal letters, supposedly authored by contemporaries of Jerome such as 
Augustine and Cyril of Jerusalem shortly after Jerome’s death, emerged in the early 
fourteenth century, renewing popular attention to Jerome, and expanded his established 
hagiography to include new experiences, miracles, and core values. 34 While before 1300, 
Jerome’s only accepted miracle was his famous encounter with the lion and its thorn, new 
legends arising from these letters purported he had saved two would-be Roman martyrs 
who invoked his name, causing their attackers’ swords to bounce away, 35 and appeared 


32 “Sanctus Hieronymus presbiter gracco, latino et hebraeo eloquio eruditus in locis sanctis atque in litteris 
sacris usque ad decrepitam vixit aetatem, cujus nobilitas eloquii ab oriente in occidentem instar solis 
lampas resplenduit.” Jacopo da Varazze, Legenda aurea, ed. Th. Graesse (1801): 657. 

33 “Totus semper in lectione, totus in libris est, non die, non nocte requiescit, aut legit aliquid aut semper 
scribit.” Jacopo da Varazze, Legenda aurea, 657. 

34 The first of these letters, supposedly written by Jerome’s disciple Eusebius of Cremona to the bishop of 
Portus and a Roman senator, describes Jerome’s final hours and death. The second is from “Augustine” to 
“Cyril of Jerusalem” about Jerome’s titles. The third and final letter, Psuedo-Cyril’s reply to the previous 
document, records miracles attributed to Jerome, both before and after his death. For more information, see 
Rice, Saint Jerome in the Renaissance, 49-83. 

35 “Sicut Constantinopolitanis litteris hac de re mihi specialiter directis, transacto non longo dierum spatio 
intellexi, simile pene miraculum illi quod supra factus sum, duobus accidit Romanis juvenibus a Romana 
urbe Bethleem venientibus, pro gloriosi Hieronymi visitando corpore. Quod tractabo sicuti brevius potero. 
Cum igitur duo illi juvenes cuidam appropinquarent ruri, a Constantinopoli per duodecim forte distante 
milliarirum spatium, ante quam ms a duobus milliaribus introirent, eadem fere hora duos contigerat 
homines interimi. [...] Flentes itaque juvenes gravibus lacrymis, pallidas facies irrigantegs, ululatus 
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after his death to Augustine to reveal spiritual truths. 36 Angels surrounded his deathbed 
to escort his soul, shining like a star, to heaven, and an incorporeal voice announced 
amidst organ music and choirs to Christians in Tours, including Sulpicius Severus, that 
Jerome had died. 37 Suddenly more miraculous, this new Jerome was also more chaste. 
The letters claimed he had remained a virgin to his death, never mind the fact that Jerome 
himself had confessed this was not true. 38 Even more striking is that earlier medieval 
commentators were aware that Jerome had denied this claim. In the Golden Legend , da 
Varazze quoted Jerome’s rejection of this assertion, 39 but fourteenth-century audiences 
glossed over this discrepancy and even inflated Jerome’s age to an impressive ninety-six 
to make his lifelong celibacy more profound. In addition—and most importantly for 
Colombini’s Gesuati—the letters exaggerated Jerome’s asceticism. Jerome practiced 
strict dietary limitations and “endured every imaginable abstinence, temptation, and 
mortification.” 40 His dedication to his own abjectness was so pronounced that he 
purportedly even appeared to Cyril in a vision after his death to remind his disciple that 


gemitusque et suspiria promere non cessantes: Gloriose, dicebant, Hieronyme, hoc tale ne est praemium 
quod obsequentibus tibi praetas? Est tale quod labore tui meruimus itineris? Heu Romana urbs nostri 
praescia ortus, non sic te credebamus nesciam nostri finis. [...] Elevatis siquidem ensibus, juvenum 
carnifices colla feriunt: ac colla percussionum signa uti porphyretici lapides forent, recipiunt. [...] 
Mirantur omnes, in vocibus excelsis laudes peragunt creatori et Hieronymo glorioso.” Epistola sancti 
Cyrilli in Jacques Paul Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus , volume 22 (Paris, 1850): 290-292. 

36 “Itaque quia talem oculi mei nunquam perspexerant lucem, talem olfactus metis odorem non senserat: 
tam novis, tam inauditis miris obstupebam. Inter haec autem meis in me perstrepentibus cogitationibus 
quid hoc esset, de luce haec dicens verba, vox emicuit: Augustine, quid quaerisT ’ Epistola Pseudo- 
Augustini in Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, volume 22 (Paris, 1850): 283-286. 

37 Rice, Saint Jerome in the Renaissance, 51-52. 

3S See Jerome, Epistles 49, 20 in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 

39 “Licet autem in hac legenda dicatur, quod semper virgo fuerit, ipse tamen de se ita scribit ad 
Pammachiuim: virginitatem in coelo praefero, non quia habeo.” Jacopo da Varazze, Legenda aurea, 655. 

40 Rice, Saint Jerome in the Renaissance, 50. 
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he preferred sleeping on the ground, refusing the marble sarcophagus his followers had 
prepared for his body. 41 

The material in these forged documents—and the rebranding of Jerome as a 
miracle-working, highly chaste, extremely ascetic monk—gained swift traction in the 
hyper-religious environment of mid-century Italy. Dominican friar Pietro Calo da 
Chioggia incorporated stories from these letters near-verbatim in his Legendae de sanctis 
around 1340, further emphasizing and popularizing Jerome’s newly modified persona. 42 
Pietro de Natali used the letters as a major source for his entry on the saint in his 
Catalogus sanctorum in 1372, the second-most widely read collection of saints’ lives, 
following the Golden Legend 43 In his work, de Natali repeated many of the newly 
famous legends and miracles associated with Jerome, including his appearance to 
Augustine, as well as Jerome’s modified personality traits. He is the virginem 
sacratissimam who practiced self-flagellation and ate only roots and vegetables from the 
trees. 44 It is in this capacity that Jerome was able to serve as a spiritual role model for the 
poor brothers of the Gesuati, firmly placing the order within the fourteenth-century 
cultural and devotional climate from which they originated. 

The spiritual glorification of poverty which Jerome promoted was central to the 
Gesuati’s identity as a religious order, beginning with Colombini himself. Feo Belcari 


41 “In hora siquidem vespertina corpus illud sacratissimum in monumento quod praeparavimus, posuimus. 
Sed mane monumentum vacuum fuit inventum, et corpus sanctissimum foveae pristinae invenimus 
restitutum.” Epistola Pseudo-Cyrilli in Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, volume 22 (Paris, 1850): 
326. 

42 Rice, Saint Jerome in the Renaissance, 49. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Pietro de Natali, Catalogus Sanctorum, VIII, 132 (1514). 
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draws a sharp contrast between Colombini’s life before his conversion and after based on 
lines of worldly wealth. Before 1355, Colombini was “rich in temporal blessings,” 

“much given to earthly gains,” and “always anxious about his business.” 45 In fact, 
Colombini’s entire conversion was predicated upon his desire to return to work: when 
dinner was not prepared, he was angry with the delay, “alleging that for urgent reasons he 
was most anxious to return to his business.” 46 Financial gain defined Colombini’s pre¬ 
conversion experience: he rarely gave alms to the poor, negotiated contracts as much in 
his favor as possible, and devoted himself wholly to secular advancement, not spiritual 
fulfillment. When Belcari’s Colombini accuses his wife of “thinking of nothing but 
legends, and I must very soon return to the warehouse,” he positions his preoccupation 
with financial success as the antithesis to his religious devotion. 47 His conversion 
towards a religious life starts with and hinges upon changes in his views towards money: 
he begins to give alms more generously than others, abandons his possessions and dresses 
in meager clothes, and frequently visits the Sienese poor. 

Jerome’s attention to voluntary poverty became one of his most defining 
characteristics for his late medieval followers, and with the apocryphal letters bolstering 
this image of Jerome as an ascetic monk, the Gesuati made a conscious comparison 


45 “Questo gentile uomo aveva gran copia di beni temporali.... Era molto dato a’terreni guadagni, e 
continuamente sollecito alle sue mercanzie, prudente e circonspetto in tutte le cose del secolo.” Belcari, 
Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo I. 

46 “[EJssendo un giorno tomato Giovanni a casa con desiderio di presto mangiare, e non trovando, com’era 
consueto, la mensa e’cibi apparecchiati, si comincid a turbare colla sua donna e colla sua serva; 
riprendendole della loro tardita, allegando che per strette cagioni gli conveniva sollecitarsi di tornare alle 
sue mercanzie.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo II. 

47 “Ma Giovanni scandalizzato, si prese il libro, e gittandolo nel mezzo della sala, disse a lei; Tu non hai 
altri pensieri, che di leggende; a me conviene presto tornare al fondaco.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni 
Colombini da Siena, capo II. 
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between their active mission and Hieronymic example. In a description provided by the 
Pseudo-Cyril of Jerusalem, Jerome had worn rags and a hair shirt. 48 The Gesuati wore 
patched, coarse robes, 49 and Colombini went barefoot in the winter. 50 Jerome had 
practiced self-flagellation, and Colombini allowed himself to be whipped in the main 
piazza. 51 Jerome had refused to eat meat and lived only fruit and roots; the Gesuati 
“would not have meat or drink.. .but begged for their food in the streets.” 52 Jerome slept 
on the ground; Colombini slept in a crate or on a bench. 53 Jerome had taught that poverty 
was critical for the fulfilment of a Christ-like life. True wealth was not material but 
spiritual: “You are rich enough when you are poor with Christ.” 54 As Bianco da Siena (c. 
1350-1399), a Gesuati follower and author of devotional poems, wrote in his Laucli 
spirituali : 

O Jesu poverello, 

Sol per noi aricchire 


48 “Cilicino sacco carnem veluti Aethiopis macerans, desuper panno vilissimo se legebat. Stratum aliud 
nisi terram nunquam scivit. Non nisi semel fructibus, aut herbarum foliis sive radicibus pastus in die: post 
vesperas se orationibus praebens, deinceps usque secundam noctis horam quotidie vifilabat. Postmodum 
vero somno fessus in terra dormiens, usque ad mediam noctem quiescebat.” Epistola sancti Cyrilli de 
miraculis beati Hieronymi ad sanctum Augustinum in Jacques Paul Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus 
(Paris, 1850): 282. 

49 “Hora riscaldato dal divino fuoco, lasciando ogni morbidezza, & cura di carne, andava scalzo, niente in 
capo portando, vestiva una gonnella stretta, e un mantello corto di panno grosso, bigello, etiam dio 
rappezati, pigliava cibi grossi rusticamente acconci.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, 
capo VI. 

50 “E in simil modo, baciangoli i piedi, con voce rotta diceva; O tenerissimi piedi, che prima andado calzati 
ui moui molestauano, non che altro le cusiture de la calcette, dipoi per amore di Cristo andando scalzi, non 
vi siete curati delle percosse delle pietre, ne delle puncture de le spine, ne de’crudi freddi.” Belcari, Vita 
del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo VI. 

51 P. Misciatelli, The Mystics of Siena (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929): 80. 

52 “Per li detti due mesi che furono per amore di Cristo vilissimi servi de cuoco, non vollero in palazzo ne 
bere, ne mangiare, ma per le strade mendicavano per la loro vita.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni 
Colombini da Siena, capo VII. 

53 “E da quell’ora incominicio a non giacere piu in letto dormendo, e quando in sulla panca vegghiando 
gran parte della note all’orazione.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo III. 

54 Jerome, Epistle 14, 1 in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 
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D’infinita ricchezza, 

O dolce mamolello 
Nulla di che coprire, 

Avea la tua altezza! 55 

With former merchants like Colombini and Vincenti as leading examples, the Gesuati 
abandoned worldly possessions, giving everything to the poor, and chose the spiritual 
wealth extoled by Jerome. According to the letter supposedly written by Eusebius of 
Cremona recounting Jerome’s final hours, Jerome bade his followers to “be imitators of 
poverty.” 56 The Gesuati certainly strove to follow such example. 

Jerome’s identity as an ascetic, impoverished saint worked to legitimize the 
Gesuati order by providing a historical model from Christianity antiquity which 
Colombini and his followers could safely and laudably imitate. As Gagliardi quips, the 
Gesuati’s exile from Siena at the beginning of their mission was pure providence because 
it led them to meet with the pope to discuss their orthodoxy as a religious organization. 57 
To combat any “doubt about the lawfulness of the order,” Colombini, Vincenti, and a few 
other leading members of the Gesuati traveled to Viterbo to meet with Urban V in 1367. 
The Gesuati invited themselves to assume management over preparations for the pope’s 
arrival. They insisted on readying the pope’s chambers, waiting on the accompanying 
cardinals, and even helped construct the triumphant bridge at the Port of Corneto for his 
entrance procession. 58 When Urban finally arrived from Avignon on June 4, the Gesuati 


55 Bianco da Siena, Laudi spirituali del Bianco da Siena: Povero Gesuato del Secolo XIV, ed. Telesforo 
Bini (Lucca, 1851): XIII. 

56 “lmitatores paupertatis estote.” Epistola bead Eusebii de morte gloriossmi Hieronymi doctoris eximii in 
Jacques Paul Migne, Palrologiae cursus completus (Paris, 1850): 282. 

57 Gagliardi, ‘“Servono Dio con le sue mani,’” 67. 


58 “Ed essendo in Corneto, i detti poveri s’adoperarono quanto poterono in quella onoranza, ajutando 
acconciare il letto, e la camera del Santo Padre, e acconciarono le letta de’Cardinali. Di poi avvicinandosi 
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publically welcomed him with praises and promises of deference and loyalty to the 
papacy. 59 While Belcari naturally concludes in Colombini’s vita that this behavior 
elevated public approval of the Gesuati, recorded reactions suggest that not everyone in 
Urban’s company was immediately impressed with the Gesuati’s vociferous piety. 
Colombini and Vincenti were still denied audience with the pope, and they had to settle 
instead for meetings with Angelico de Grimoard, the Cardinal of Avignon and the pope’s 
brother, and the papal secretary Francesco Bruni. 60 

The Gesuati’s persistent intrusiveness continued as they followed the pope on his 
journey from Corneto to Viterbo, during which the poor brothers literally ran to keep 
alongside Urban’s horse, which “he rode fast” to no doubt distance himself from the 
poor, dirty flock. When Urban instructed the Gesuati to ease back and walk to Viterbo at 
a more comfortable pace, Vincenti bolted for the pope’s horse to kiss his feet, 
proclaiming, “I am at my ease if I can come close to him, hear him, and touch him!” 61 
Unable to shake the poor brothers, the pope finally summoned representatives from the 
Gesuati when the company reached Toscanella, and so appalled by their ragged looks, he 
ordered them to abandon their filthy clothes and accept white hooded robes instead, 


la sua venuta, andarono al porto, ove in sulla marina si faceva di leguame un magno ponte, con trionfale 
adornamento, per ricevere onorevolmente il Sommo Pontefice co’suoi Cardinali: e similmente in detto 
apparato, s’adoperarono in cio che fu loro possibile.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da 
Siena, capo XXXVIII. 

59 “E discendendo il Beato Papa Urbano con sette Cardinali in su ’1 detto ponte, i detti poveri, con 
grandissima festa, continuamente ad alte voci gridavano, Laudato sia Cristo, e Viva il Santo Padre.” 
Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo XXXVIII. 

60 Edmund Garratt Gardner, Saint Catherine of Siena: A Study in the Religion, Literature, and History of 
the Fourteenth Century in Italy (London: J. M. Dent & Co, 1907): 63. 

61 “Onde piu volte il Santo Padre per discrezione fece loro dire, che venissino a loro agio: e ’1 fervente 
Francesco, volendo ubbfdire, rispose; Il mio agio e di venirgli appresso, e d’udirlo, e toccarlo; e corse 
innanzi per baciargli di nuovo il pie, quando passasse.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da 
Siena, capo XXXIX. 
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which became the official vestments for the fraternity. 62 The Cardinal of Marseilles more 
strictly examined the Gesuati’s leaders in Viterbo but could identify no heretical issue. 
Bestowing them with a rule, white hoods, and his blessing, Urban allowed Colombini to 
return to Siena with his followers and continue his preaching and poverty, 63 where they 
defined themselves, with the pope’s blessing, as the Frati Gesuati di San Girolamo or the 
Clerici apostolici s. Hieronymi, the Apostolic Clerics of St. Jerome. 

Even before Urban’s confirmation of their order in 1367, which occurred shortly 
before their founder’s death later that year, Colombini and the Gesuati had already 
defined their main tenets as a lay fraternity, based primarily around the glorification of 
abject poverty, and found justification and guidance in the example of the early church 
father Jerome, reviving Christian antiquity in the fourteenth-century religious climate. 
They were tasked with caring for the sick, poor, and the dead, particularly those affected 
by the plague. In particular, the Gesuati were responsible for distilling medical waters 
meant to cure such ailments. 64 As Antonio Bettini da Siena made clear in the early 
1400s, “We have dedicated all our churches and oratories to St. Jerome because it is his 
teaching we imitate and follow.” 65 Dedication to Jerome only increased and became 
more established as part of the Gesuati vocation in the decades following Colombini’s 


62 Gardner, Saint Catherine of Siena, 63-65. 

63 “Giovanni di Piero de’ Colombini da Siena ando a Roma al papa, e ’1 detto papa li concede il suo abito 
del capuccio bianco col mantello bigio, e tomato a Siena comincio l’Ordine de’ Jesuati in Siena. E 
chiamossi poi el Beato Giovanni." Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, volume 15.6, 617. 

64 Gagliardi, ‘“Servono Dio con le sue mani,’” 69. 

65 Antonio Bettini da Siena, Tractatus sive alligationes pro ordine Iesuatorum. Qtd. in Guamieri, R. 
“Gesuati" in Dizionario degli istituti di perfezione, vol. 4 (Rome, 1977): cols. 116-1130 and in Eugene F. 
Rice, Jr., Saint Jerome in the Renaissance (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985): 69. Dufner, 
Jersuaten, 183. 
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death. By early fifteenth century, the Gesuati in Siena constructed and housed 
themselves in the San Girolamo, consecrated in 1446, which they decorated extensively 
with scenes of Jerome’s life. 

As the order continued to flourish in the decades following Colombini’s death in 
1367, the Sienese Gesuati further defined their appeal to early Christianity and their 
patronage to Jerome through artistic commissions in the quattrocento. The Sienese artist 
Sano di Pietro (1406-1481) completed an altarpiece for the Gesuati in Siena in 1444 
featuring scenes from Jerome’s life across the predella. Keith Christiansen, Laurence B. 
Katner, and Carl Brandon Strehlke assert that a second image by Sano di Pietro, the small 
Penitent Jerome now housed in the Pinacoteca Nazionale, was also likely painted for a 
Gesuati patron. 66 Elsewhere, Francesco d’Antonio completed an altarpiece predella for 
the local Gesuati in Florence in 1430 and included scenes from Jerome’s life. In June 
1471, a chapel to Jerome was dedicated within San Domenico in Siena, 67 for which 
Matteo di Giovanni designed the altarpiece. With the Madonna and Christ child in the 
center, Matteo positioned Jerome to the Virgin’s right and depicted him, not as a cardinal 
in his study like in earlier medieval illustrations, but in the wilderness as an ascetic 
hermit, barefoot and sparsely dressed to fit the Gesuati’s image for their patron saint. To 
the left, Matteo depicted The Dream of Saint Jerome, a scene from Jerome’s life in which 
he dreamed God reprimanded him for reading ancient pagan authors at the expense of the 
Bible (figure 34). To the right of the crucifixion scene, Matteo depicted another moment 


66 Carl Brandon Strehlke, “Art and Culture in Renaissance Siena” in Painting in Renaissance Siena, 1420- 
1500 , ed. Keith Christiansen, Laurence B. Katner, and Strehlke (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1988): 54. 


67 Luke Syson, Renaissance Siena: Art for a City (London: National Gallery Company, 2007): 163. 
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from Jerome’s life, one taken directly from apocryphal letters circulated in the fourteenth 
century: Jerome’s anima visiting Augustine in his study to impart religious knowledge 
(figure 35). Reflecting the contemporary shift in Jerome’s persona, artistic depictions of 
the saint after the rise of the Gesuati in Siena and the surrounding areas correspond to the 
newly redefined image of Jerome as penitent, poor, and chaste, exactly the prescription 
emulated by Colombini’s followers. 

The general population in Siena, no doubt inspired at least in part by the activities 
of the Gesuati, joined in the celebration of Christian antiquity by fostering loyalty to 
Jerome. By 1436, an image of Jerome appeared on the cover of the Biccherna record, a 
space typically reserved for a symbol of profound meaning for the city-state. In Giovanni 
di Paolo’s scene for the tax book, a humbly dressed Jerome is shown kneeling to remove 
the thorn from the lion’s paw. The choice of parable here is revealing: the Biccherna 
cover depicts Jerome in an act of service, much like how the Gesuati envisioned their 
patron, rather than exercising his erudition. Local families also participated in their own 
devotion to Jerome without formally joining the Gesuati order. The Placidi family in 
Siena offers one example of such devotion. Children were named in honor of the saint: 
one son of Aldello Placidi was christened Girolamo, and he helped sponsor the creation 
of the chapel to Jerome within San Domenico. 68 Others, such as Gabriella Placidi, the 
wife of Giovanni di Angelo Placidi, stipulated in her will in November 1472 that she be 
buried in the chapel of Jerome. Giovanni himself even instructed his younger brother to 
go on a pilgrimage to Rome to visit the body of Jerome and venerate his relics at the 


68 


Syson, Renaissance Siena, 163. 
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Santa Maria Maggiore. 69 However, beyond localized family donations and dedications, 
the Gesuati’s commentary on poverty and intellectualism based on their Hieronymic 
model, speak to larger cultural trends at play in the Sienese state and a growing civic 
devotion to Jerome himself. 

The Gesuati’s employment of Jerome’s early Christian example—one based on 
poverty and the abstention from mercantilism—offers a case where Romanitas operated 
at odds with popular economic and social trends in fourteenth-century Siena. When 
examined alongside socio-political developments of the mid-fourteenth century, the 
attention to poverty and wealth in Colombini’s vita and Gesuati values forms a dialogue 
with Siena’s merchant base and the rapid rise of new wealth in the post-plague 1350s. 
Millard Meiss identifies the emergence of a gente nuova that accumulated massive profit 
by abandoning traditional marketplace protocols and instead focusing on amassing 
fortunes by previously discouraged methods. While before the fourteenth century, 
bankers, merchants, and artisans willingly advocated and set a fair price for a product and 
accepted the imperative of a “limitation of wealth” as a deterrent to greed, the gente 
nuova relied more on the unsavory practice of usury and a more capitalist agenda in the 
economy. 70 In 1354, twenty-one bankers in Florence were fined for usury. 71 William 
Bowsky points out that in Siena “lenders’ profits usually exceeded [the] legislated 
maxima.” 72 As prominent businessmen in the city-state, Colombini and his closest ex- 


69 Ibid., 163. 

70 Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, 72. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 188. 
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merchant disciples would have been at the center of such changes in the Sienese 
mercantile economy. 

The socio-economic relevance of the Gesuati and an affirmation of their popular 
identity as merchants can perhaps best be seen in the moment of their exile from Siena in 
1363. As mentioned earlier, the Sienese population had ample theological reasons to be 
wary of the Gesuati’s increasing activity in the city: the religious practices of the order 
had much in common with contemporary heretical movements. However, in addition to 
the spiritual anxiety caused by the Gesuati, Colombini and his brothers also posed a 
threat to the city’s political and economic order, which was central to the composition of 
the state’s leaders. Many of Colombini’s first followers were former members of the 
mercanzia who had served the Nove, recently ousted from power. The growing ranks 
and popularity of the Gesuati inside Siena was a potential threat to the newly established 
Dodici. Gagliardi even goes so far to suggest that it is a reasonable conclusion to assume 
that the Dodici feared conversion to the Gesuati as a conspiracy against their 
governance. 73 This unease was a probable motive in their brief exile in 1363 before an 
outbreak of disease convinced the Sienese that they had wrongly judged the Gesuati and 
led to their recall later that year. The early Gesuati were fundamentally tied to their 
identity as merchants, but rather than mounting an organized resistance to the Dodici 
under the guise of religion, it appears that the Gesuati instead reflect a genuine spiritual 
response to contemporary practices of the mercanzia and a resistance to the economic 
excess of their generation. 


73 Gagliardi, I Pauperes yesuati, 22. 
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The increase in wealth for the gente nuova certainly had real perks—Meiss 
discusses at length how these nouveau riche served as the leading patrons for artists such 
as Orcagna and Nardo di Cione 74 —but there was nevertheless great anxiety over their 
new economic practices. Catherine of Siena, a contemporary of Colombini, lectured 
against rampant greed: “Oh, how many are the evils that come of this cursed sin of 
avarice, how many homicides and thefts, and how much pillage with unlawful gain, and 
cruelty of heart and injustice! It kills the soul and makes her the slave of riches.” 75 
Sienese businessmen like Memmo del fu Viviano di Guglielmo Vignari included 
apologies for “usury, certain and uncertain” in their wills. 76 Donations to churches 
amongst the mercanzia became more formulaic, and “reading the last wills of the 
members of the Company of the Bardi.. .there becomes evident and dramatic the contrast 
between the practical life of these bold and tenacious men, the builders of immense 
fortunes, and their terror of eternal punishment for having accumulated wealth by rather 
unscrupulous methods.” 77 The Nove ordered its members to not to “give your white bean 
to any citizen nominated for any office or honor of the commune who, according to your 
knowledge, lends usuriously or makes any illicit contract.” 78 By early fifteenth century, 


74 Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, 72. 

75 Catherine of Siena, Dialogue, trans. Algar Thorold (New York: Cosimo, 2007): 95-96. 

76 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 267-268. 

77 “Nel leggere le ultime volunta dei membri della compagnia dei Bardi...appare evidente e dammatico il 
contrasto della pratica della vita di quegli uomini audaci e tenaci, costruttori di fortune immense, e il terrore 
della punizione eternal per aver creato la loro richezza con mezzi poco scrupolosi” (A. Sapori in Archivio 
storico italiano iii, 1925, p. 250). Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, 73. 

78 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 261. 
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Bernardino of Siena dedicated whole sermons to condemning the practice of usury in the 
city: 


If you have participated in this so that through you or by your aid a Jew doth 
practice usury here in Siena, he who hath assented thereto by means of his 
vote hath incurred major excommunication. Hast thou understood me? 

Yes! [...] God hath commanded that thou shalt not practice usury. Oh! 
why hath he forbidden it? Because he hath seen that it is well not to lend at 
usury. Seest thou not that he hath given many negative commandments, 
among which thou seest this one: Non furaberis, thou shall not steal? 
Lending at usury, what thinkest thou that this is? It is theft, and worse 
besides. 79 

This condemnation, of course, did not necessarily mean the end of such practices in 
Italian markets, but they do reflect an overall anxiety concerning the tensions between 
religious ideals and new mercantile practices. Such apprehension about new socio¬ 
economic standards hit home for the Gesuati in 1360 when Colombini and his followers’ 
fierce asceticism after earlier greed earned them the hostility of the leading members of 
Siena and soon their banishment from the city. It was not until an outbreak of the plague 
in 1363 that the Sienese realized their mistake, blaming their decision to exile Colombini 
for the disease, and allowed the Gesuati to return to care for the sick and dead. 

As such a successful merchant known throughout the community for his 
miserliness and his single-minded focus on turning a profit, Colombini dedicated his life 
after his conversion in 1355 to abject poverty, renouncing economic gain. His new 
spiritual ideals reflected the broader anxiety in the city-states, especially with the 
politically dominant mercanzia and created a juxtaposition, of which he was apparently 
aware, between his old values and his new ones. Shortly after renouncing all of his 
worldly possessions, he rode through the marketplace on an ass, and upon seeing the 


79 Berardino of Siena, St. Bernadine of Siena: Sermons, ed. Don Nazareno Orlandi, trans. Helen Josephine 
Robins (Siena: Tipografia Sociale, 1920): 172. 
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merchants he used to do business with, he remarked, “You laugh at me, and I at you... 
You despise me because I follow Christ, and I despise you because you follow the 
world.” 80 Colombini denounced privileges of the wealthy, unnerving the merchants, 
bankers, and craftsmen at the heart of the Sienese economy. 81 His earliest and most 
prominent followers also came from the mercanzia. Francesco Vincenti was another 
former merchant like Colombini. Tommaso Guelfaccio, who was “prone to gluttony,” 
was formerly a member of the Nove. 82 Even merchants who did not renounce the world 
and join the religious order still donated to the Gesuati and aided their cause as a means 
of alms-giving. In Pisa, for example, one wealthy citizen and his four sons, all 
merchants, housed the Gesuti during their time in the city, fed them, and gave them so 
much money and clothes that Colombini felt compelled to refuse. 83 The order’s goals 
were intensely at odds with the new economic values of the period, and Colombini urged 
his followers to renounce their miserly ways as he had done, to condemn the greed he 
believed was rampant in his contemporary society, and “to distribute largely amongst the 


80 “Eccettoche una volta l’uomo di Dio Giovanni, per far vendetta del pomposo cavalcare che per la citta 
avea fatto, monto in sur un asino; e andando intorno alia piazza del campo, certi mercatanti che stavano 
a’loro fondachi, vedendolo andare a questo modo, con parole e con atti lo incominciarono a deridere: 
a’quali Giovanni con allegro viso disse; Voi fate beffe di me, ed io fo beffe di voi; quasi volesse dire; Voi 
mi dileggiate perche seguito Cristo, e io dileggio voi perche seguite il mondo.” Belcari, Vita del Beato 
Giovanni Colombini da Siena , capo VII. 

81 Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena, 87. 

82 “Ancora la mirabil conversione di Tommaso di Guelfaccio non mi pare in alcun modo da tacere. Costui 
era cittadino di Siena di nobil nazione, del reggimento de’Nove, uomo dato alia gola, e a tutti i piaceri 
sensuali e mondani: vilipendea tutti i religiosi, e massime questa povera Compagnia.” Belcari, Vita del 
Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena , capo X. 

83 “Eziandio in Pisa il misericordioso Dio premise, che dagli spedali fussino accommiatati, acciocche 
da’ricchi e buoni uomini fussino albergati. E cosi avvenne; che un nobile ed egregio cittadino, con quattro 
suoi figliuoli grandi mercantanti, fecero a’detta poveri per Gesu Cristo molta carita, ricevendolgi di 
continuo in casa loro. Ed erano tante Telemosine che eran date loro, che non potevano resistere a tanto 
ricevere; e rifutarono molti danari e vestimenti, che furono loro profferti.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni 
Colombini da Siena, capo XXXIV. 
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poor those riches which they formerly used to heap up with much avarice and 
eagerness.” 84 The Gesuati’s radical aversion, grounded in and justified by their 
emulation of Jerome, appealed to a population already feeling intense anxiety concerning 
their business practices at odds with traditional Christian teachings. 

The Gesuati also had an interesting, albeit complicated relationship with another 
major contemporary social movement in Siena: intellectualism and the study of pagan 
texts. Fostering a thriving intellectual environment was, of course, important to the 
Sienese of Colombini’s generation. The government continually fought for the 
improvement of the local university, and the commune fronted the costs for the faculty’s 
wages and living expenses. 85 As early as 1262, the constitution of Siena protected 
students and teachers from reprisal legislation, which might have curbed intellectuals’ 
willingness to live and work in the city. 86 In 1321, the Nove enticed students and 
professors leaving the University of Bologna to settle in Siena. Throughout the 1330s 
and 1340s, the city-state was willing to dedicate great sums of money, even pecuniam 
infinitum , to securing the prestige and privileges of a studiam generale from the papacy. 87 
The Sienese government began discussions in 1388 to convert the hospital, the Casa della 
Misericordia, into a student residence for non-Sienese and foreign students, the Casa 
della Sapienza, which finally opened in 1416. 88 Likewise, in cultural competition with 

84 “E cost gia fatti d’uno proposito e d’uno volere, incominciarono largamente a distribuire a’poveri per 
l’amore di Gesu Cristo le loro richezze, le quali in prima solevano con molta cupidita e sollecitudine 
ragunare.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo IV. 

85 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 277-278. 

86 Ibid., 236. 

87 Ibid., 278. 

88 Peter Denley, Commune and Studio in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena (Bologna, 2006): 299-305. 
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titans like Florence with its Dante and Boccaccio, Siena struggled to defend its literary 
capital with lesser known writers such as Bindo Bonichi and Cecco Angiolieri. Still, 
situated within the Tuscan heart of the vernacular movement, Siena was influenced by 
increased literacy rates, attention to pagan and vernacular texts, and the laity’s growing 
demand for books. 

Texts, translations, and references to intellectual activity were central to the 
Gesuati’s experiences, as seen in Colombini’s vita. His wife’s vernacular collection of 
hagiographic legends was the catalyst for Colombini’s spiritual conversion. 89 Domenico 
of Montecchiello, a doctor of law impressed with the Gesuati’s dedication during their 
stay in his city, translated a Carthusian text on mystic theology into the vernacular for 
Colombini’s edification. 90 The Gesuati petitioned doctrinal scholars in Siena such as 
Don Pietro de Petroni for guidance in the growing order’s spiritual purpose and advice 
for how to best emulate the life of Christ, and Colombini consulted learned theologians to 
justify his calling towards abject poverty. 91 According to Belcari, Colombini himself 
extoled his followers to “read or listen to the reading of spiritual books” as a valid way to 
remain in constant, conscious devotion. 92 Without vows and therefore without the 


89 Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo II. 

90 “E volgarizzd, a consolazione di Giovanni e de'compagni, il libretto della mistica teologia, il quale fu 
composto da un santo uomo deH’ordine de’Certosani.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni Colombini da 
Siena, capo XII. 

91 “In quel tempo erano in Siena buoni e illuminati servi di Dio, e di grande santita; infra i quali era Don 
Pietro de’Petroni della medesima Terra, uomo di grande contemplazione e de santa vita, e dottrina. Da 
costui, e da piu altri Giovanni addimando consiglio, per qual via potesse meglio seguitare Gesu Cristo: i 
quali tutti in una medesima sentenza risposero: cioe, che l’abbietta e vilissima poverta.” Belcari, Vita del 
Beato Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo VI. 

92 “Spendete utilmente il tempo; guardate che l’avversario non vi trovi osiosi, ma sempre vi trovi occupati 
in qualche buona cosa. In tutti i vostri esercizj abbiate nel cuore qualche buono pensiero: leggete, o state 
udire leggere de’libri spirituali: siate all’orazione il di e la notte.” Belcari, Vita del Beato Giovanni 
Colombini da Siena, capo XLVIII. 
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intellectual training required of priests, the Gesuati were solely responsible for their own 
education. This did not mean that they were ignorant: the Gesuati boasted many 
scientists and engineers, including the mathematician Bonaventura Cavalieri. 93 Although 
Colombini describes himself and his followers as “foolish and unlearned” in comparison 
to the clerics of “great learning and authority” who examined the Gesuati at Urban V’s 
instruction, 94 the vita nonetheless presents an order very receptive to the heightened 
intellectualism and vernacular movements of the fourteenth century. 

However, despite the vita’s positive portrayal of theological texts and academic 
pursuits for religious causes, Colombini’s letters present a very different stance on the 
usefulness and acceptableness of secular studies, which emerges as a detriment and 
distraction to the nurturing of faith. In a letter full of spiritual advice to the nuns of San 
Prospero, Colombini described how he abandoned “in short all things given to me, like 
clothes, like books” and instead “remained only with straw.” 95 Following Colombini’s 
lead, the Gesuati advocated an extreme and rigid interpretation of Jerome’s example of 
sancta rusticitas : “[Vjernerationi mihi semper fuit non verbosa rusticitas sed sancta 
simplicitas.” 96 As Giovanni dalle Celle, the eremitic monk and religious writer, advised 


93 Gagliardi, ‘“Servono Dio con le sue mani,’” 69-70. 

94 “Onde essendo noi poverelli, da’maggiori Prelati di corte accusati ingiustamente al Beatissimo Papa 
Urbano, ed essendo per suo comandamento esaminati da uomini dottissimi e di grande autorita, noi idioti e 
senza scienza rispondemmo per grazia di Dio con tanta verita che, non che noi fossimo con vergogna 
condannati, come molti credevano, ma noi con grande onore fiimmo premiati.” Belcari, Vita del Beato 
Giovanni Colombini da Siena, capo XLVIII. 

95 “Puoi frate Cristofano Biagi mandd per me, e menommi nella ciella sua, e in breve ogni sua cosa mi die, 
cosi panni, come libri e ogni sua cosa infino agli speroni, et anco mi die i panni di dosso, e solo colla paglia 
rimase, e disse che io gli dispensasse a cui mi piacesse (183).” Le Lettere del B. Giovanni Colombini da 
Siena, ed. Adolfo Bartoli (Lucca: Tipografia Balatresi, 1856): 183. 

96 “[V]ernerationi mihi semper fuit non verbosa rusticitas sed sancta simplicitas.” Jerome, Liber de optimo 
genere interpretandi (Epistula 57), ed. G. J. M. Bartelink (Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1980): 57, 12 
(pg. 20). 
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in a letter to the Gesuati: “And so, I beg you, dearest brothers in Christ, that you do not 

yield reason to these men of facts, do not show them your conscience, your secrets of the 

heart. [...] Do not contend, do not dispute with these men, because from there is born 

prideful arrogance.” 97 In a reply to a letter from Colombini himself, a certain Domenico 

summarized Colombini’s stance on secular intellectualism and concluded: 

I understand clearly from your letter that all sciences, natural, ethical, 
political, metaphysical, economic, liberal, mechanical...are merely a dark 
cloud over the soul. 98 

The dichotomy seems simple—while religious texts had a spiritual purpose, secular or 
ancient works were intolerable—but for Colombini, mental pursuits—even those 
devotional ones—were still inferior to physical acts of faith. Celle outlined this physical 
model for penitential activity for the Gesuati and stressed acts of the body, rather than 
those of inward reflection, advocating “fasting, weeping for one’s sins, beating one’s 


97 “E percid vi priego carissimi in Criste fratelli, che non rendiate ragione agli uomini de’fatti vostri, non 
manifestate loro la coscienza vostra, secreti de’cuori vostri imperciocche cio fare non altro, come dice il 
Vangelio, che gittare le margherite innamzi a’porci: conciossiacosache Fuomo animale, secondo che dice 
l’Apostolo, non pud comprendere le cose che sono dello spirito, ma riputale pazzia. Non contendete, non 
disputate con li uomini, imperciocche ne nasce superbia vanagloria; onde disse uno de’grandi santi una 
parola (io la notai), cioe: chi contende con altrui, quantunque sia vero quello, che egli afferma, cognoscasi 
d’essere infermo della infermita del diavolo, cioe superbia. Non siete ora tra’ pagani, che vi convegna 
rendere ragione della fede vostra; ma se renderete ragione, manifesterete vostri tesori, voi ne sarete 
spogliati, privati: perderete le grazie che Iddio vi mette nell’anima tutto di.” Giovanni dalle Celle, Lettere 
del beato don Giovanni dalle Celle (Roma: Tipografia dei Classici Sacru, 1845): 160-161. 

98 “Per la vostra lettera ben conosco palesemente che tutte le scenza naturali, etiche, politiche, metafisiche, 
economiche, comediche, tragiede, croniche, liberali, meccaniche, ugualmente, ogni scenzia scettica, suddita 
ad intelletto, ovvero a speculazione o a sensualita, e sono una nube tenebrosa dell'anima, e come dice la 
scrittura: vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas. Pero che io 6 letto tutto el Vecchio e Nuovo Testamento, 

Vita e Collazioni de’Santi Padri, quasi tutti gli scritti di Deonisio, el Compendio della Sagra Teologia, la 
Deosoebia, l’Arlogio della Sapienza, il Testo della Mistica Teologia et altri molti libri teologici, e mai non 
compresi in me tanto lume di verita dell’amore unitivio, quanto i 6 compreso per la vostra lettera, e so si 
forte invilito che mi pare essare un animale bruto, considerata la mia miseria e la mia ignoranza. Se non 
che io 6 isperanza ne preghi di madonna e delle sue figliuole e di voi e degli altri frategli e sorelle, io me 
disperei, pero che io non so cavelle e non so buono per cavelle, non so che mi dica, ne che mi faccia, ne che 
mi scriva, se non che per amore del dolcissimo Jesu che voi preghiate liu per me, che mi tragga di tanta 
miseria e di tanta tenebre d’ignoranza, che io mi veggio abbandonato e dimenticato, come cosa perduta, so 
non m’aitano gli preghi.” Domenico, Lettere del beato don Giovanni dalle Celle, 52-53. 
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breast.. .manual labor, vileness of dress, simplicity of food and drink, and avoidance of 
women, even holy ones,” all activities the Gesuati embraced." The Gesuati’s 
prioritization of physical devotion over scholarly spiritual exercise, following the 
example of fourteenth-century reinterpretation of a penitential Jerome, led to further 
comparisons with the condemned flagellants and a great wariness on the part of church 
leadership. By 1438, Eugene IV appointed a papal commission to investigate such 
adamant anti-intellectualism within the ranks of the Gesuati. The committee was 
comprised of highly learned clergy, including Giovanni Tavelli, the bishop of Ferrara; 
Niccolo Albergati, the bishop of Bologna and humanist scholar; and Ludovico Bardo, 
who founded a Benedictine reform convent in Venice. 100 The group ultimately allowed 
priests to enter the Gesuati order, a step towards a more learned congregation. 101 

The Gesuati’s criticism of secular study fonns a dialogue with broader cultural 
trends in the city-state, namely contemporary Sienese interest in Roman antiquity. The 
order’s dedication to Jerome and their use of the early church father as both exemplum 
and as a figure of authority to legitimize their organization signals the continued 
development of Romanitas in trecento and quattrocento Siena through the exercise of 
Christian antiquity. However, the Gesuati were deeply antagonistic towards the other 
aspect of this Romanitas movement in the commune and condemned the revival of pagan 
Rome. With the active promotion of the classical origins of the city, the proliferation of 


99 Rice, Jerome, 1 1. 

100 Christiansen, Painting in Renaissance Siena, 1420-1500, 54. 

101 It is important to point out that Feo Belcari’s vita for Colombini was written in 1449, only a decade after 
the papal inquiry into the Gesuati order on the grounds of anti-intellectualism. While I have discovered no 
direct evidence suggesting a relationship, it seems that the investigation influenced Belcari’s decision to 
temper Colombini’s rigid stance against books in his letters with the vita's insistence that the Gesuati 
embraced spiritual intellectual pursuits. 
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Roman images, and the political emulation of Roman republicanism, Colombini’s Siena 
was active in exploring a fourteenth-century revival of antiquity, both early Christian and 
pagan. The overthrow of the Nove in 1355 allowed a reaction to their public 
iconographic and ideological association with ancient Rome. As explored in chapter two, 
the Dodici distanced themselves from their predecessor’s political employment of 
Romanitas. The Gesuati expressed continued anxiety over the current state of affairs in 
Siena, whether in response to mercantile practices or the commune’s fascination with the 
classical past. In a letter to the Gesuati, Celle urged them to “avoid familiarity with 
heretics and pagan books.” 102 A certain Domenico wrote to Colombini and warned 
against pagan attachment he identified in Siena: “I would be happy to see you and the 
other brothers, but it seems to me to have become pagan, not having the reason of 
Christ. 10 ’ Pagan Rome, so central to Sienese civic identity by this point of the fourteenth 
century, as previous chapters have suggested, became a point of criticism for the Gesuati, 
which they combated, significantly, by using references to antiquity via early 
Christianity. 

How the Gesuati expressed that disapproval becomes an interesting turn in the 
employment of Romanitas in Siena. Although the final chapter identifies instances where 
pagan and Christian antiquity harmonized in the same civic spaces to present a shared 
message, the Gesuati criticize the Sienese contemporary interest in pagan antiquity even 
while using Christian antiquity to argue their point. The invocation of Jerome did not just 

102 “Fuga dalla dimestichezza deli eretici, e de’ libri de’ pagani.” Giovanni dalle Celle, Lettere del beato 
don Giovanni dalle Celle (Roma: Tipografia dei Classici Sacru, 1845): 181. 

103 “Verrevvi volentieri a vedere voi e gli altri frategli, pero che mi pare essare diventato pagano, non 
avendo con cui raginare di Cristo, se potesse avre la licenza da'signori Dodici.” Domenico, Le Lettere del 
B. Giovanni Colombini da Siena, 43. 
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serve to stabilize and endorse the confraternity’s religious values and behaviors. The 
Gesuati also used Jerome, a figure of Christian antiquity, as an authority to express 
disapproval over contemporary Sienese interest in pagan antiquity. Jerome, as the 
Gesuati were familiar, had been a scholar of classical authors early in his career, but he 
abandoned those studies to devote his life to Christ, creating a tension and sharp rift 
between his pagan pursuits and his new role representing early Christianity. The Gesuati 
not only applied this Hieronymic example to the abandonment of their commercial 
enterprises but also pagan antiquity. The Gesuati’s criticism of pagan antiquity 
complicates Sienese Romanitas but at the same implies the pervasiveness of antiquity in 
civic rhetoric. I would suggest that the Nove’s long and stable tenure in the city 
established antiquity as a vocabulary to express legitimization and authority, which could 
be applied to create historicity as the Nove certainly did or to present an early Christian 
moral lesson, like the Gesuati. 

Repeated attention to The Dream of St. Jerome further pronounces the Gesuati’s 
distrust of any tolerance of pre-Christian classical interests and juxtaposes Siena’s pagan 
antiquity with a Christian one through the life of Jerome. In his vision, God summoned a 
young Jerome to a heavenly court where he was put on trial for his secular studies, 
including his prolific reading of pagan writers such as Virgil. Jerome was found guilty, 
and his heavenly judge condemned him, proclaiming, “You are a Ciceronian, not a 
Christian.” 104 A penitent Jerome replied that “if [he] ever read secular books, [he] had 


104 “Ciceronianus es, non Christianus.” Jerome, Epistle 22 in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum. 
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denied Christ.” 105 The vision was enough to convince Jerome that his study of pagan 
writers was an affront to God, and it served as key inspiration for the Gesuati, 
surrounding by pagan Romanitas in the fourteenth century. Francesco d’Antonio painted 
Jerome’s dream as part of a predella for Gesuati clients in 1431. His naked Jerome has 
been escorted to a heavenly court, far above the city below and removed from all 
worldliness, where Christ orders his punishment, placing Jerome’s judgment in relation 
to his hermitism upon his return. More revealing are two other examples from Siena. 
Early in his career, Sano di Pietro completed an altarpiece featuring Jerome being 
whipped for his pagan interests for the San Girolamo in Siena. Here, Christ points a 
damning finger at Jerome for his transgressions, while a stripped Jerome clasps his hands 
in prayer as angels flog him. Noticeably, ancient Roman columns adorn the background 
on Christ’s side of the painting. Matteo di Giovanni completed his own version of the 
same scene for Siena’s Church of San Domenico in the mid-1400s, featuring an almost 
identical floor panel that suggests Matteo’s familiarity with the slightly earlier work. As 
Luke Syson indicates, the choice of surroundings in Matteo’s design (and, to a lesser 
degree, Sano di Pietro’s) is striking and ironic. 106 Almost contradicting the message of 
the dream, the setting of Jerome’s flogging is highly classical in design: a series of 
Roman columns support Christ’s seat of honor and run behind the entire scene, Jerome 
appears almost statue-like, and antique architecture dominates the background. I would 
suggest that this juxtaposition—the all’antica style of Matteo’s design and the subject 
matter of the dream condemning pagan antiquity—can be read in relation to the 

105 “Domine, si umquam habuero codices saeculares, si legero, te negaui.” Jerome, Epistle 22, 30, 5 in 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 


106 Syson, Renaissance Siena, 168-169. 
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contemporary interest in the Roman past and the Gesuati’s stern reservations against such 
interests. Christ’s judgment against pagan revival serves as a warning for and by the 
Gesuati. When viewed with their written advice against reading ancient authors and 
condoning the Romanitas -based intellectual movement, the Gesuati’s denunciation of 
pagan texts serves as a direct backlash to contemporary antique interests in Siena. 

Despite the success and spread of the Gesuati between the 1360s and 1420s, the 
order began to lose its momentum in the late fifteenth century and was ultimately 
disbanded. As caretakers of the sick, the Gesuati became more involved in early modern 
alchemical experiments and the creation of medicinal elixirs, which they delivered to the 
poor for free. 107 Eugene IV (r. 1431-1447) ordered a papal investigation into the Gesuati 
but did not discover any evidence of heresy. Distance from the lay fraternity’s original 
principles only grew, especially as the church attempted to institutionalize the Gesuati by 
assimilating them into the priesthood. Later members of the order, such as Paolo Morigia 
(1525-1604), verbalized their resistance to this development, arguing that such direction 
for the Gesuati contradicted Colombini’s original intent, and Gagliardi cites the entrance 
priesthood as the catalyst that “transformed [their] congregational identity...and 
destroyed it.” 108 In 1668, Pope Clement IX, recognizing the Gesuati were no longer 
necessary, suppressed the order. The remaining members were disbanded, and Gesuati 
churches, such as those in Venice, were taken over by the Dominicans. 109 


107 William Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature: Books of Secrets in Medieval and Early Modern 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994): 165. Giovanni Andrea di Farre de Brescia’s 
sixteenth-century manuscript details Gesuati alchemy and contains illustrations and descriptions of the 
distillation process. The Gesuati’s medicines were designed to preserve the body after death. 

108 Gagliardi, ‘“Servono Dio con le sue mani,”’ 85. 

109 Richard Ormond, “Down the Grand Canal’’ in Sargent’s Venice , ed. Warren Adelson (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2006): 106. 
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The Gesuati’s dedication to and veneration of the early church father Jerome 
served as another occurrence of Romanitas in a late medieval Siena that was well 
practiced in cultivating connections to a Roman past, in both pagan and Christian 
contexts. For the Gesuati and those Sienese who joined in the order’s devotion to 
Jerome, Christian antiquity had a valuable purpose: the early theologian provided an 
authoritative foundation that defended the lay religious fraternity against accusations of 
heresy and positioned the newly established organization in a historical tradition. 
However, rather than merely rehashing the ancient past, the Gesuati’s Jerome reflected 
and responded to contemporary portrayals of the saint as well as the commune’s urban 
and civic environment. Colombini’s fraternity reflected fourteenth-century alterations 
made to Jerome’s character, now rooted in a hyper-asceticism and hermitism that 
appealed to his followers at the end of the Middle Ages. The order’s economic and social 
environment popularized such devotion to this image of Jerome. With anxiety over new 
mercantile practices and the post-plague influx of wealth, Colombini’s glorification of 
abject poverty served as a poignant social commentary. Furthermore, as attention to 
antiquity expanded in fourteenth-century Siena, the Gesuati exemplify the dialogue and 
occasional tension between the medieval employment of Christian antiquity, through 
their emulation of Jerome, and pagan antiquity, through their condemnation of secular 
classical texts. The examination of pagan antiquity in the late Middle Ages was 
accompanied by interest in Christian antiquity, like with the Gesuati’s Jerome—two sides 
of the same antique coin. In this way, the Gesuati serve as another vital example of 
Romanitas in late medieval Siena and present a reactionary attitude towards secular 
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Romanitas, even while embracing the legitimacy and purpose afforded by early church 
fathers. 
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CHAPTER SIX: 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY IN 

SIENESE CIVIC IDENTITY 


Decorated with a she-wolf, patron saints, and iconic architectural monuments, the 
opening page of the Libra clei Censi from 1400 is a concentration of urban emblems from 
late medieval Siena (figure 36). The red brick skyline, duomo, and Palazzo Pubblico 
adorn the space around the page’s first capital, a large blue “S” at the beginning of 
“Siena,” linking these sites with the city-state itself. The commune’s patron saints— 
Ansano, Crescenzio, Savino, and Vittorio—embellish the scrollwork in the marginalia, 
Ansano holding a black-and-white balzana and Crescenzio with a red flag featuring the 
gold lion of the popolo. Finally, at the bottom of the page, Romulus and Remus suckle at 
their foster mother, the she-wolf, a scene reminiscent of the Aschius-Senius legend of 
Siena’s own foundation. The book, which was commissioned by the Consiglio Generale 
in October 1400, records the required tribute owed by the contado and chief citizens of 
Sienese territories for annual celebrations of the Assumption. Its purpose—to ensure that 
the feast day honoring the Virgin was abundantly funded—reveals its deeply personal 
value to the state as a city dedicated to Mary, and the included images on the page reflect 
a summation of the commune’s markers of identity: both pagan and Christian symbols 
from antiquity. Rather than working in opposition, the pagan and the Christian were both 
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fundamental components of Siena’s self-portrayal that operated in tandem: the patron 
saints here function alongside the wolf and twins to embody all aspects of Siena’s past 
which drew from both periods of ancient Roman history. The opening page of the Libro 
dei Censi depicts the marriage of pagan and Christian antiquity in the overall civic 
identity of late medieval Siena. 

As this dissertation has suggested, the employment of antiquity was central to the 
presentation of civic identity in the late medieval period. The Aschius-Senius myth, 
classical patron saints, and plethora of Roman material proved—or, at least, sought to 
prove—Siena’s ancient settlement and significance. Devotion and the Gesutai’s 
dedication to the early church father Jerome celebrated Christian antiquity, and attention 
to Roman republicanism legitimized the commune’s political structure during the 
turbulent century of Guelph-Ghibelline conflict. The past mattered to the late medieval 
commune that employed antiquity to define and justify its contemporary identity. 
However, while most of these examples from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries kept 
firmly separate the portrayal of pagan images from Christian ones, several important 
state-engineered projects and commissions included both symbols working in concert, 
blurring the distinction between the two to create a socio-political message disengaged 
from religious undertones. This final chapter explores the relationship between pagan 
and Christian antiquity in fourteenth-century Siena through a series of case studies that 
depict the two tracks of Romanitas operating in the same space and suggests that the 
Nove sculpted a republican appeal to antiquity as an integral part of their campaign to 
craft Siena’s civic program that became a defining characteristic of Siena’s self¬ 


expression in the late Middle Ages. 
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Beyond the civic art and government ideals already explored in this work, one of 
the most significant ways the Nove portrayed pagan and Christian antiquity in the same 
space was through the promotion of justice as an ideal for the state. For many of the 
Italian republics of the Middle Ages, justice was regarded as necessary for the common 
good. In Florence, Coluccio Salutati declared that justice was above all the other virtues 
because it served all citizens, not just the individual, 1 and Leonardo Bruni, echoing 
sentiments by Cicero in De legibus, wrote that justice was held “most sacred” by his 
generation of Florentines because it was a vital component to a city. 2 Matteo Palmieri 
stressed justice as a vital civic and religious necessity, required to maintain a virtuous 
population. 3 However, even when compared to these other city-states, Siena’s devotion 
to justice is notable. During their control over Siena, the Nove actively embraced the 
concepts of justice as the fundamental cornerstone of their republican identity, and the 
association between the Nove and justice was consciously and thoroughly developed 
through government texts, contemporary chronicles, as well as state-funded art. Siena’s 
constitution from 1309-1310 details the main responsibilities of the Nove to the 
commune and begins by proclaiming that “this city and all its people, its contado, and all 
its jurisdictions are conserved in perpetual peace and pure justice” and to ensure that 


1 Daniela de Rosa, Coluccio Salutati: II cancelliere e il pensatore politico (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 
1980): 114. See also, Mikael Hornqvist, “Machiavelli’s Three Desires: Florentine Republicans on Liberty, 
Empire, and Justice” in Empire and Modern Political Thought, ed. Sankar Muthu (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012): 7-29. 

2 Leonardo Bruni, The Earthly Republic (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1978): 169. For 
Cicero’s comments on the necessity of justice for the identity of a city, see De legibus 1.17.23. 


3 Maurizio Viroli, Machiavelli's God , trans. Antony Shugaar (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2010): 
161. 
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peace, “the city should be governed by men who are lovers of peace and justice.” 4 The 
identification of Siena as a center of justice was specifically linked with the task of the 
Nove: 

It is hereby enacted and ordained that the office of the Nove signori, 
defenders and governors of the commune and people of the city and 
jurisdictions of Siena, both are and ought to be established in perpetuity 
within the city of Siena, for the preservation of its good and peaceable state. 5 

Even later chroniclers contrasted the Nove with their successors in terms of justice: in 

1368, Donato di Neri lamented that “Everything was dead to all reason and all justice in 

the city of Siena by the works of the Salimbeni and the Dodici.” 6 Throughout the first 

half of the fourteenth century, the Sienese aggressively championed their commune as a 

city that espoused the ideal of justice and the Nove, as engineers of this political program, 

the protectors and providers of that justice. 

By the trecento, however, after centuries of political evolution, the idea of justice 

had variated meanings, beginning with classical Roman models, primarily Ciceronian, 

that were defined during the ancient Republic. Medieval audiences were familiar with 

Cicero’s texts thanks largely to early Christian scholars—Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose— 

who recognized the value of the treatises despite their pagan author and preserved his 

philosophical works. 7 Augustine’s frequent citations of Cicero’s treatises—he referenced 


4 “Che essa citta et popolo tutto, e lo contado et giurisditione d'essa in pace perpetua et pura giustitia si 
conservi...che essa citta sia governata per huomini amatori et di pace et die giustitita.” Lisini, II costituto 
del comime di Siena volgarizzato nel 1309-1310, volume 2 (Siena, 1908): 488. 

5 “Statuto et ordinato e’, che 1’officio de’ signori Nove difenditori et governatori del comune et del popolo 
de la citta et giurisditione di Siena sia et essere debia imperpetuo ne la citta la Siena, per governatione del 
buono et pacifico stato de la citta.” Lisini, II costituto del comune di Siena, 488. 

6 “E cosi al tutto era morta ogni ragione e ogni justizia nella citta di Siena per operatione de Salimbeni e de’ 
Dodici.” Donato di Neri, Cronaca Senese in RIS, 621. 


7 Marcia L. Colish, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages: Stoicism in Classical 
Latin Literature (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990): 156. 
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the orator more than any other source besides the Bible, with around ninety different 
quotations—provided access to the Roman writer’s ideas and allowed them to serve as a 
model for later Italian philosophers and politicians. An anonymous writer copied 
sections of De ojficiis in Moralium Dogma Philosophorum in the mid-twelfth century, 
and Guillaume de Peyraut did the same in Summa virtutum et vitiorum in the thirteenth 
century, both regarding Cicero as a definitive source on the composition of “moral and 
political philosophy.” 8 In particular, Cicero’s comments on iustitia elevated the civic 
virtue as the most vital component of a successful state. Cicero defined justice as a 
natural order, derived through reason, that required affection, confidence, and admiration 
because “it aims to do good to the greatest number, and.. .because it spurns and neglects 
those things to which most men are drawn.” 9 It was the state’s responsibility to 
implement justice in society: 

This governing statesman of ours should surely have taken the pains to 
become fa mi liar with justice and law, and should have examined their 
origins. [...] He must be fully conversant with justice in its highest aspects, 
for without that, no one can be just. 10 

For Cicero, justice was necessary to ensure order in human society because, above all, 
justice ensured and safeguarded the common good. Human society depended on a body 
of citizens adhering to common law and operating for the benefit of all society. 11 
Likewise, attaining and maintaining the common good was the chief goal of the medieval 
republics, an objective also inherited from Roman Republican rhetoric, as examined in 

8 Quentin Skinner, "Artist as Political Philosopher,” 5. 

9 Cicero, De ojficiis, 2.11. 

10 Cicero, De re publica, 5.5. 

11 “Populum autem non omnem coetum multitudinis, sed coetum iuris consensus et utilitatis communione 
sociatum esse determinat.” Cicero, De re publica, 1.25. 
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chapter two. Cicero believed that harmony in society could not be achieved without 
justice 12 and argued in De ojficiis that “there is nothing more illustrious nor of wider 
range than the bond between human beings and the sort of fellowship and useful 
intercommunication and love among human beings, which.. .is termed justice.” 13 In turn, 
Cicero’s high regard for justice was communicated in the Middle Ages by advocates of 
republican governments. In the fourteenth century, Petrarch quoted De re publica when 
he wrote, “Love justice and duty, which are very important in regard to parents and 
kinsmen, and most of all, to your native country. Such a life is the road to heaven.” 14 In 
Siena, although in the fifteenth century, Francesco Patrizi, in the service of the humanist 
Enea Silvio Bartolomeo Piccolomini (elected pope as Pius II in 1458) wrote that the 
virtues “of which the main is justice, without which nothing can be accomplished.. .form 
the foundations of human society.” 15 Thus, the Roman Republic—and the political ideals 
that informed its identity—served as a model for the republican city-states of the Middle 
Ages, and pagan constructs of justice helped the Sienese define their goals for and 
responsibilities to the commune in the fourteenth century. 


12 “Sic ex summis et infimis et mediis et interjectic ordinibus, ut sonis, moderata ratione civitas consensu 
dissimillimorum concinit; et quae harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in civitate concordia, 
arctissimum atque optimum in omni re publica vinculum incolumitatis; eaque sine justitia nullo pacto esse 
potest.” Cicero, De re publica, 2.42. 

13 Cicero, De officiis V.23.65. 

14 Petrarch, “How a Ruler Ought to Govern his State” in The Earthly Republic: Italian Humanists on 
Government and Society, trans. Bejamin G. Kohl (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1978): 46-47. 
Here, Petrarch is quoting a conversation between Scipio Africanus and his father, as recorded in Cicero, De 
re publica, 6.16. 

15 “Virtutes imprimis duces habeant, que imperant, sine quibus nihil recte agitur, quarum precipua iustitia 
est, que quidem humanae societatis fundamenta iacit, & pietatem in se continent....” Francesco Partizi, De 
Institutione reipublicae, book 3. 
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Christian understanding, most influenced by Augustine, also informed late 
medieval concepts of justice and helped shape political ideals for Siena’s Nove. Much 
like Roman iustitia, attention to justice was intended to create peace in society, but the 
nature of that peace now assumed a Christian reading, a peace based on adherence to 
Christian laws, rather than ones uninfluenced by religion. For some Christian scholars, 
this concept of Christian justice was at odds with Ciceronian values, and theologians such 
as Augustine openly challenged Cicero’s ideas and offered an alternative definition of 
justice and interpretation of the state’s role in preserving justice for medieval 
governments. Augustine argued that true justice belonged to God, not to any temporal 
state, and it was only through baptism and the acceptance of a Christian prerogative that a 
ruler could fully implement justice in his kingdom: “True justice is found only in that 
commonwealth whose founder and ruler is Christ. [...] There is true justice in that city 
of which the holy scripture says, ‘Glorious things are said about you, City of God.’” 16 In 
the process, Augustine emphasized the authority of the church over that of the secular 
state, as he was critical of the ability of any political system comprised of sinful beings to 
espouse perfect Christian justice. Instead, he designated that the state’s chief task to 
ensure enough order so that Christian goodness, stemming from the church, could 
flourish. 17 A Christian society—and only a Christian society—could be a just state, 
accomplished by enforcing the morality and spiritual laws proposed by God. In this 
context, rather than justice stemming from nature or reason as Cicero suggested, God as 
the supreme judge served as the source and chief example of justice. Much like God 


16 Augustine, De civitate dei 11.21.2. 


17 Joseph Canning, A History of Medieval Political Thought, 300-1450 (London: Routledge, 1996): 41-42. 
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expelling the sinful and damned at the Last Judgement, the state emulated God as judge 
to make the city over which they presided a Christianized version of Cicero’s republic, 
reflecting early trecento faith in the perfectibility of the republic. 

Christianized views of justice recognized the inherent sinfulness of mankind. 
Original sin damned humanity just as much as sinful behaviors over the course of one’s 
life, complicating God’s divine justice and making mercy necessary. As Augustine 
declared, 

Therefore, those who are not freed...whether because they were not yet able 
to hear or because they were unwilling to obey, or even because they were 
unable by age to hear or did not receive the washing of a new birth, which 
they could have received and through which they would have been saved, 
are altogether justly damned because they are not without sin, either because 
they drew it from their origin or because they made it worse with bad 
behavior, for everyone has sinned, whether through Adam or by themselves 
and are in need of the glory of God. Therefore, the whole mass is liable to 
punishment, and if all were given the punishment of damnation, which is 
owing to them, they would, without a doubt, not be given it unjustly. 18 

Given man’s frequent moral failings, Augustine thought it necessary for God to be 

merciful in order for any Christian man to be saved. This mercy was not at the expense 

of justice or render it arbitrary but rather was identical with justice. Christ’s willing 

sacrifice on the cross satisfied justice and offered redemption from original sin that 

humanity did not deserve but were nonetheless given as grace. 19 In the fourteenth 


18 “Haec igitur Christi gratia, sine qua nec infantes nee aetate grandes salui fieri possunt, non meritis 
redditur, sed gratis datur, propter quod gratia nominatur Iustificati, inquit, gratis per sanguinem ipsius. 

Unde hi qui per ilium non liberantur, sive quia audire nondum potuerunt, sive quia obedire nonuerunt, sive 
etiam, cum per aetatem audire non possent, lavacrum regenerationis, quod accipere possent, per quod salvi 
fierent, non acceperunt juste utique damnantur, quia sine peaccato non sunt, vel quod originaliter taxerunt, 
vel quod malis moribus addiderunt. Omnes enim peccaverunt, sive in Adam, sive in seipsis, et egent gloria 
Dei. Universa igitur massa poenas debet; et si omnibus debitum damnationis supplicium redderetur, non 
injuste procul dubio redderetur. “ Augustine, De Natura et Gratia, IV.4-V.5. 

19 John M. Rist, Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994): 
286-287. 
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century, Petrarch advised that civic leaders lean more towards mercy rather than severe 
punishment, again following God’s own example: “Even when there is a good reason for 
punishment, you should incline to mercy, following the example of Our Heavenly Judge 
and Eternal King.” 20 He advocates forgiveness of petty crimes or lapses in judgment, 
reserving the strictest punishment for only the most grievous sins that harm society, such 
as murder and treachery. Petrarch quotes St. Paul in his letter to the Romans as an 
authority on this position, reminding statesmen that leaders should not “carry a sword 
without good cause.” 21 Mercy by the governing body—and the ability to exercise 
leniency and forgiveness—was paramount to earning the loyalty of the citizenry and 
thereby achieve a stable state. Petrarch goes on to quote Ambrose, writing that “justice is 
nothing other than mercy, and mercy is the same as justice,” associating the two not as 
opposite actions but as the same intention for the state. 22 This understanding of justice as 
a spiritual ordinance, linked to a Christian morality rather than a natural order, offered a 
divine sanction to medieval governments: their exercise of justice was their effort to 
make society a more godly, sinless place. In this way, Christian examples of justice as a 
spiritual ideal expressed on earth provided the Nove with religious justification for 
keeping order and maintaining peace for the commune and thus linking Christian justice 
with justice in natural order, as one can find in Cicero or Aristotle. 

Both definitions of justice—one as a natural order stemming from Ciceronian 
constructs and a Christian interpretation that imposed supernatural, moral order— 


20 Petrarch, “How a Ruler ought to Govern,” Earthly Republic, 48. 

21 Romans 13:4. 

22 Ambrose, De obitu Theodosii imperaoris, 26. 
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influenced the Nove’s presentation of justice in their civic program. As already cited, the 
Nove frequently recognized their responsibility to be just rulers in government 
documents, such as the constitution of 1309-1310. Perhaps more revealing because of its 
personal connection to the ruling oligarchy is once again Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s 
Good/Bacl Government frescoes in the Sala dei Nove. Lorenzetti’s Government frescoes, 
recognized by scholars as a thorough expression of the Nove’s overall identity because of 
its placement in the Palazzo Pubblico and the symbolically charged depiction of the 
commune, serves as an opportunity to examine the Nove’s presentation of pagan and 
Christian justice alongside one another. References to the Nove were coded into 
Lorenzetti’s images—the black-and-white figure of Siena, the nine dancers in the good 
city, the nine Virtues 23 —and consequently, the fresco series as a whole can be read as 
intentionally representing the Nove’s ideals and goals for the city of Siena. It is 
significant, therefore, that justice plays such a prominent role in Lorenzetti’s frescoes. 
Justitia is the only virtue to appear three times: once in the scenes of Bad Government 
and, notably, twice in the Good Government panels, first in the row of Virtues 
accompanying the central bearded figure and again enthroned to the left holding her own 
court. The doubled portrayal of Justice in the Good Government scenes is striking: 

Joseph Polzer remarked that there are no other known instances in medieval art that 
depict two Justices in such a way. 24 Furthermore, justice is referenced a total of seven 
times in inscriptions around the panels. By the sheer number of references alone, 


23 Quentin Skinner, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Buon Governo Frescoes: Two Old Questions, Two New 
Answers,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 62 (1999): 1-28. 


24 Joseph Polzer, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s ‘War and Peace’ Murals Revisited: Contributions to the Meaning 
of the ‘Good Government Allegory,”’ Artibus et Historiae 23 (2002): 91-92. 
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Lorenzetti’s work—meant to inform and reflect the values of the city—elevates justice 
more than any of the other virtues. As Judith Resnik and Dennis Curtis summarize in 
Representing Justice, “We know that these rulers wanted to be understood as entwined 
with justice.” 25 The frequency of references to this particular virtue underscores its 
relevance to the Nove, and Augustinian Christian justice, partnered alongside ancient 
Roman definitions which were based largely on Ciceronian texts, express the ideal of 
iustitia in both pagan and Christian terms and drawing from both pre-Christian and 
Christian classical sources. 

Through Lorenzetti’s depiction of the central figure representing the state and his 
relationship to the Virtues, the Good Government scenes endorse the Ciceronian 
necessity of a strong political leadership able to secure peace and stability through justice. 
In her first appearance in the row of Virtues, Justitia is shown sitting at the end of the 
bench wearing a crown and holding another on her lap (figure 37). She is dressed in a 
red cloak without much ornamentation, much like her peers, and she gazes directly ahead 
at the viewer. Besides the textual label above her head, the objects that identify her as 
Justice are the upright sword that she holds in her right hand and the severed head that 
rests on her knee, directly below the sword’s hilt. Below her is a crowd of smaller 
figures that demonstrate justice being administered: guards corral bound prisoners and 
lead them away for their due punishment, thus removing the unlawful element from the 
rest of society and ensuring the stability of the city. In her other depiction, Justice is 
seated on a throne, slightly smaller than the one reserved for the personification of the 
state but still clearly in a space of prominence (figure 11). Compared to her other 

25 Judith Resnik and Dennis Curtis, Representing Justice: Invention, Controversy, and Rights in City-States 
and Democratic Courtrooms (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011): 27. 
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portrayal, the enthroned Justitia is much more elaborately dressed in a fine red and gold 
gown whose colors match the drapery behind the bearded figure’s throne. The 
connection between the cloths makes clear that justice literally and ideologically supports 
the state and the common good. Even the diamond pattern of Justitia’s own throne 
recalls the similar design of “Siena’s” throne to the right. Like the central figure, this 
Justitia is also accompanied by attendees: two winged figures of Aristotelian concepts 
“Distributiva” and “Comutativa” who carry out Justice’s decrees, anointing just rulers 
and punishing the wicked. Distributiva crowns a kneeling subject, recalling the second 
crown on the earlier Justice’s lap, while preparing to behead a transgressor. Comutativa 
exchanges money and weapons with subjects, arming the citizenry as protectors of 
justice. 

The connection between justice and the state—or rather, the figures of Justitia 
and “Siena”—are expressed in staunchly Ciceronian terms and assert that justice is vital 
to the formation and definition of the state itself. This relationship is not just 
metaphorical within the artistic frame but physical. In a parallel to the she-wolf and 
twins at the hem of the beaded man’s robes, a representation of Concordia sits below the 
enthroned Justice, her blonde hair the same shade as the twins’. Just rulers, as Cicero 
believed, had the means to create concord, in the same way that unjust rulers sowed the 
seeds for discord: 

Those who preside over the state should observe two tenets from Plato: one, 
that they care for the interest of citizens.. .oblivious to their own advantages; 
the other, they should care for the whole body of the republic and not protect 
a part of society and abandon the rest. [...] Those rulers who protect a part 
of the citizenry and neglect the other introduce the most dangerous thing 
into the state, sedition and discord. 26 


26 “Omnino qui rei publicae praefiituri sunt, duo Platonis praecepta teneant: unum, ut utilitatem civium sic 
tueantur, ut, quaecumque agunt, ad earn referant, obliti commodorum suorum: alterum, ut totum corpus rei 
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Concordia , therefore, stems from Justitia just as peace and harmony in society derive 
itself from the administration of justice by the good state. Concord is shown holding a 
carpenter’s plane, a tool used to smooth out the roughness of wood in the same way 
concord smoothed out disagreements between individuals. She is joined by a gathering 
of twenty-four men, who are spaced between the thrones of Justice and “Siena,” and who 
direct their attention to the latter. The twenty-four men represent the Sienese people as 
well as the predecessors of the Nove, the Twenty-Four Priors, who pass on their authority 
to the Nove. Working together, these figures pass a cord that connects Justice, through 
Concord, through the crowd, to the character of the commune. As Cicero mandated, 
justice thus creates concord and helps produce the state. The pictorial imagery draws 
direct influence from specific passages from Cicero’s De re publica and Definibus. In 
Book 3 of Definibus, Cicero describes the vincula concordiae, “the chains of concord,” 
that bind together human society. 27 Using the example of usury, he argues that if an 
individual serves on himself and his own private interest, then he risks breaking those 
bonds that form and strengthen community. 28 This imagery is expanded in De re publica 
when Cicero describes concord as a cord, “the tightest and best cord of safety in all the 
republic,” 29 a passage that would have been well known to medieval audiences because 


publicae current, ne, dum partem aliquam tuentur, reliquas deserant. Ut enim tutela, sic procuration rei 
publicae ad utilitatem eorum, qui commissi sunt, non ad eorum, quibus commissa est, gerenda est. Qui 
autem parti civium consulunt, partem negligent, rem perniciossimam in civitatem inducunt, seditionem 
atque discordiam.” Cicero, De officiis 1.25. 

27 Cicero, Definibus III.35.117. 

28 Cicero, Definibus III.35.117-119. 

29 “.. .arctissimum atque optimum in omni re publica vinculum incolumitatis.” Cicero, De re public 11.42. 
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Augustine included it in De civitate del . 30 Cicero continued to immediately associate this 
bond of concord with justice, writing that “concord can never exist without justice.” 31 In 
another passage, law, an expression of justice served as the “bond [vinculum] of civil 
society.” 32 The depiction of concord as a chain, so frequently employed by Cicero in 
various texts, stemming from justice supports the ancient Roman, non-Christian reading 
of Lorenzetti’s work. 

Quentin Skinner elaborated on the Ciceronian influence on Lorenzetti’s justice in 
his own analysis presented as a Raleigh Lecture on History in 1986. Downplaying the 
impact of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas in the composition of Lorenzetti’s frescoes, 
Skinner argued that familiarity with major Ciceronian texts contributed to a proto¬ 
humanist movement in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that idealized classical 
definitions of the state and justice and informed Lorenzetti’s Government frescoes. He 
cites the relationship between wisdom and justice, explored by both Cicero and Brunetto 
Latini who posit that wisdom is the best of all virtues because wisdom leads to justice and 
thus concord in the state. 33 Ideographically, this translates to Lorenzetti’s artistic 
construction through the placement of Sapienza above Justitia enthroned, and Concordia 
below, and the state linked by the cord, creating an order-of-operations in Ciceronian 
logic: wisdom leads to justice, which leads to concord in society, connected to the 


30 Skinner, “Artist as Political Philosopher,” 12. 

31 “...eaque sine justitia nullo pacto esse potest.” Cicero, De re publica, 11.42. 

32 Cicero, De re publica, 1.32. 


33 Skinner, "Artist as Philosopher,” 18. For Cicero’s original text on wisdom, see De legibus 1.22 and De 
officiis 1.43. 
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powerful state that enforces that order. Lorenzetti’s text below the enthroned Justice 

credits this virtue as the source of stability and peace for the community: 

This holy Virtue [Justice], wherever she rules, 

Induces to unity the many souls [of citizens], 

And they, gathered together for such a purpose, 

Make the Common Good their Lord; 

And he, in order to govern his state, chooses 
Never to turn his eyes 
From the resplendent faces 
Of the Virtues who sit around him. 

Therefore to him in triumph are offered 
Taxes, tributes, and lordship of towns; 

Therefore, without war, 

Every civic result duly follows— 

Useful, necessary, and pleasurable. 34 

Much like Taddeo di Bartolo’s later Uomini Illustri in the Anticappella of the Palazzo 
Pubblico, the long text here is written in Italian, making it accessible to a wider audience 
of civil servants in need of the message. A second vernacular passage inscribed below 
the landscape wall is also dedicated to the virtue justice and again credits Justice for all 
these good things in society: 

Turn your eyes to behold her, 

You who are governing, who is portrayed here [Justice], 

Crowned on account of her excellence, 

Who always renders to everyone his due. 


34 “Questa sancta virtu, la dove regge 
Induce ad unita gli animi mold, 

E questi, a cio ricolti, 

Un ben comun per lo signor si fanno. 

Lo qual, per governar suo stato, elegge 
Di non tener giamma gli occhi rivolti 
Dallo splendor de void 
Delle virtu che torno a lui si stanno. 

Per questo con triunfo a lui si danno 
Censi, tributi e signorie di terre; 

Per questo senza guerre 
Seguita poi ogni civile effetto— 

Utile, necessario e di diletto.” 

Transcribed and translated in Randolph Starn and Loren Patridge, Arts of Power: Three Halls of State in 
Italy, 1300-1600 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992): 264-265. 
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Look how many goods derive from her 
And how sweet and peaceful is that life 
Of the city where is preserved 
This virtue who outshines any other. 

She guards and defends 

Those who honor her, and nourishes them and feeds them. 

From her light is born [both] 

Requiting those who do good 

And giving due punishment to the wicked. 35 

In the fresco, as Cicero dictated, it is through justice that the state is able to achieve this 

order. Arguing that Cicero had unquestionable influence on the political philosophies of 

early humanists like Latini, Skinner posits that “those who live under the rule of law must 

at some stage have been induced to accept the dictates of justice by the wisdom of a great 

lawgiver.” 36 In Siena and within Lorenzetti’s frame, that powerful, law-abiding ruler was 

the Nove. As the largest figure in the fresco, the personification of Siena overlooks the 

rest of his subjects, including the twenty-four Sienese citizens, the prisoners below 

Justitia, and metaphorically, oversees the good city on the adjacent wall. Through the 

positioning of these subjects in relation to one another, linked by the harmony of the 

state, and the symbolism of the doubled portrayal of Justice, Lorenzetti encoded 


35 “Volgete gli occhi a rimirar costei, 

Vo’ che reggete, ch’e qui figurata 

E per su’ eccellenzia coronata, 

La qual sempr’a ciascun suo dritto rende. 

Guardate quanti ben vengan da lei 
E come e dolce vita e riposata 
Quella della citta du’ e servata 
Questa virtu che piu d’altra risprende. 

Ella guard’e difende 

Chi lei onora e lor nutrica e pasce. 

Dalla suo luce nasce 
El meritar color ch’operan bene 
E agli iniqui dar debite pene.” 

Transcribed and translated in Starn, Arts of Power, 265. 

36 Skinner, "Artist as Political Philosopher,” 19. 
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Ciceronian concepts of government and civic virtues into his text, providing ideals and 
exempla for the Nove who ruled from these chambers. 

The Christian reading of justice in the Government frescoes mirrors imagery and a 
message typically associated with scenes of the Last Judgment and, much like Christian 
justice elevating the church’s directive over the secular state, the panels provide the 
governing body within the Sala dei Nove with a religious imperative and authority in the 
city. The frescoes are understandably read normally as a very areligious work or, at least, 
with minimal Christian iconography: instead of angels in the borders, Lorenzetti depicts 
pagan deities, and zodiac symbols appear above the landscape. However, the few direct 
references to Christian concepts are significant. Besides the Virtues themselves, a trio of 
angels flits around the head of the main figure of the Good Government line-up (figure 
5). Each is labeled with a theological virtue. Faith on the right carries a cross, as it is 
fides that inspires a Christian to follow the path of Christ. Charity, as the most important 
of the three virtues according to Paul, appears directly above the bearded man’s head, 37 
and to the left, Hope worships the face of Christ appearing out of the sky, signifying the 
hopefulness of Christians awaiting Christ’s second coming. The positioning of the 
theological virtues above the head of the “Siena” embodiment and removed from the rest 
of the figures is particularly revealing. Below, the personification of Siena is 
accompanied by a panel of Virtues, ranging from Fortitude and Peace to Magnanimity, 
who together occupy the same plane as “Siena” and function as a sort-of advisory 
committee, working together with the leader of the city to serve the common good. By 
contrast, the theological virtues only engage the oversized personification of the city and 

37 Nicolai Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art: The Frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di 
Bartolo in the Palazzo Pubblico'’ in Journal of the Warburg and Courtrauld Institutes 21 (1958): 185-186. 
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represent the divine guidance awarded to Siena’s leaders by practicing faith, hope, and 
charity. Paralleling Last Judgment scenes, the figure of Siena—guided by those 
virtues—serves as central judge, separating the bound prisoners on his left and the good 
citizens on his right. 38 It is by adhering to these Christian ideals that Siena—both the 
personification of the city and the actual commune itself—is able to create a just and 
moral state. 

In this interpretation, the placement of Wisdom above Justice’s head evinces a 
prominent Christian influence. For Cicero, wisdom made justice possible, but the 
accompanying quotation from the Book of Wisdom offers an alternative reading. In an 
arch above Justitia ’s head—reminiscent of a halo or partial mandorla —reads “ Diligite 
iustitiam qui iudicatis terrain .” Justice here is not just derived from secular wisdom but 
directly from the Bible—the Book of Wisdom—and from God, further granting the Nove 
a divine right to govern over the city. Notably, this is the same Biblical line that Simone 
Martini had included in the Maesta in the Sala del Consiglio twenty-two years earlier. 
The travel of this passage from one room and one fresco to another strengthens the 
political role of the quotation for Siena’s leaders. The Maesta, as suggested in chapters 
two and four, had a profoundly civic meaning, signifying the city’s dedication to the 
Virgin through its emphasis on Siena’s four ancient patron saints as well as the 
translation of power from the Consiglio Generale to the Nove. In terms of justice, the 
inclusion of the passage in both commissions, urging Siena’s governing officials to “love 
justice, you who judge the earth,” strengthens the divine ordinance presented to the Nove 
as earthly arbiters of justice on behalf of God. The Nove’s task to enforce justice now 

38 John T. Paoletti and Gary M. Radke, Art in Renaissance Italy (London: Lawrence King Publishing, 
2005): 118. 
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became more personal and more defensible to the Sienese through the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary from the earlier Maesta. As part of maintaining Siena’s identity as a Marian 
city, Lorenzetti’s fresco inherits the Book of Wisdom quote included in Simone’s earlier 
work, thus granting the Nove the responsibility to enforce Christian justice as an exercise 
of devotion to the Virgin herself. 

As these supreme judges with divine imperative, the Nove—represented in the 
fresco by the “Siena” character—are responsible for turning Siena into a heavenly city, 
creating a similarity between Lorenzetti’s frescoes and scenes of the Last Judgment. The 
comparison between the commune under a good government as heaven and the bad 
government as hell is fairly obvious. The bearded figure usually described as a 
personification of Siena becomes a stand-in for God, sitting on His heavenly throne and 
surrounded by the Virtues, cardinal and theological. On the wall illustrating the Bad 
Government, Tyranny is a Satan-like creature, dressed in black, with pointed horns and 
fangs (figure 38). Demonic imagery surrounds the scene: a goat rests at his feet, the Vice 
Fury is a black cloven beast, and the winged Pride (presented as the damned alterative to 
Charity) has horns. Most of the Bad Government fresco, particularly the landscape scene, 
is unfortunately lost, but in what is still visible, we see people dying in the streets, 
soldiers marching to war, and discord among the citizens (figures 1-2). 

Of special significance is the pairing of the nine Virtues of Good Government 
with their opposing Vices in Tyranny’s court: War opposes Peace, Fury opposes 
Temperance, and Cruelty opposes Justice. In his analysis of the frescoes, Polzer 
complains that “to connect Justice with Cruelty makes no sense at all.” 39 I argue here 


39 Polzer, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s ‘War and Peace’ Murals Revisited,” 91. 
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that such a pairing only gains meaning in the Middle Ages through an understanding of 

Christian justice’s emphasis on mercy. The choice to depict Cruelty as the inverted 

characteristic for Justice recalls medieval notions of the synonymy of justice and mercy. 

Such a pairing further showcases the Nove’s attention to Christian antiquity, as it was 

Augustine who challenged the classical definition of justice as punishment and instead 

argued that Christ’s sacrifice equated justice with mercy. Augustine detailed his 

understanding of a just, yet merciful God in Ad Simplicianum: 

There is no unrighteousness with God.... [Yet] God has mercy on whom 
He will and that whom He will He hardens, that is He has or has not mercy 
on whom He will. Let us believe that this belongs to a certain hidden equity 
that cannot be searched out by any human standard of measurement. [...] 

Now all men are a mass of sin, since, as the Apostle says, In Adam all die," 
and to Adam the entire human race traces the origin of its si against God. 

Sinful humanity must pay a debt of punishment to the supreme divine 
justice. Whether that debt is exacted or remitted, there is no 
unrighteousness... [God] decides who are not to be offered mercy by a 
standard of equity which is most secret and far removed from human powers 
of understanding.... He finds fault, therefore, both justly and mercifully. 40 

By highlighting the inversion of mercy, the mutation from Justitia to Crudelitas signifies 

the distortion of a Christian justice, not a classical pagan one, into its opposite. In 

Tyranny’s version of hell, it is not prisoners who are bound as in the Good Government 

but Justitia herself, and the absence of Christian justice has created a merciless state 

where Crudelitas is shown on the far end of the bench about to murder a child. 

It is the central figure—and through him, the Nove—who protects the goodness 

of the ideal city by judging the citizens and banishing the unworthy to Tyranny’s hell. In 

this Christianized view, the prisoners depicted below the Justitia of Good Government — 

who stand on the central figure’s left—are no longer merely men who violated the state’s 


40 Augustine, Ad Simplicianum 1.2.16. Trans, in Paul Rigby, The Theology of Augustine’s Confessions 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015): 159. 
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secular laws but sinners escorted away after being rejected from paradise. The four 
soldiers on horseback represent the four horsemen of the apocalypse, present at this Last 
Judgment scene. The twenty-four citizens holding the cord become the Twenty-Four 
Elders from the Book of Revelation who join Christ in heaven. Skinner rightly draws a 
comparison between Lorenzetti’s work and Giotto’s Last Judgment in the Cappella degli 
Scrovegni in Padua. 41 Giotto’s depiction of Christ in the center of his fresco is, like the 
characterization of Siena, larger than the rest of the figures in the space (figure 39). He is 
flanked on either side by a panel of seated individuals, not the Virtues but the Twelve 
apostles. The dancers in the city are strikingly similar to a small group of dancers below 
Giotto’s own Justice, and Lorenzetti copied the pair of men on horseback leaving the city 
from the same grisaille, straight down to the inclusion of a hawk. 42 That Lorenzetti drew 
inspiration from Giotto’s 1305 fresco seems clear. More importantly, however, it is 
through that comparison that the symbolic portrayal of the Government frescoes as a Last 
Judgment scene becomes better defined. It is under the good government that Christian 
justice is righty administered and Siena becomes an earthly expression of the heavenly 
Jerusalem under the Nove’s guidance and administration of Christian justice. 

This analysis of justice within Lorenzetti’s Government frescoes was not the only 
instance of Siena employing pagan and Christian antiquity in the same space to together 
service the overall identity of the city. At the same time in the late Middle Ages, Siena 
encouraged an intellectual space that engaged the classics in both pagan and Christian 
terms throughout the trecento. Ancient Roman writers began to be included in students’ 

41 Skinner, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Buon Governo Frescoes,” 1-28. See also, Skinner, Visions of Politics, 
vol. 2, Renaissance Virtues (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 

42 Skinner, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Buon Governo Frescoes,” 25. 
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curriculum alongside traditional Christian focus. Grammar teachers in Siena and the 
cities in their province instructed students on the classics: Maestro Nofri di Giovanni da 
Poggitazzi taught Virgil and Lucan in Colle Valdelsa, San Gimignano, and Siena. 43 A 
Sienese student’s book included glosses in the marginalia that reference Seneca and 
Cicero. 44 In the first half of the fourteenth century, Ciampolo di Meo degli Ugurgieri, 
from a prominent family in Siena and a professor at the University of Siena, translated 
the Aeneicl into Italian. 45 In addition, there was an effort to make the Latin language 
more accessible to students familiar with the vernacular. Maestro Goro d’Arezzo, who 
taught in Siena in the early fourteenth century, likely used vernacular vocabulary to gloss 
Latin texts and define Latin words in lexicography. 46 For the state, to ensure that 
participants in the government adhered to their standards for government, the Nove 
created a new examination for notaries serving the state. 47 Siena was not the only city in 
Tuscany to participate in this proto-humanism. Florence, Arezzo, and Chioggia 
employed faculty to educate students on ancient Roman writers. Ovid was considered 
required reading by the second half of the fourteenth century in a northeastern Italian 
school book. As early as 1321, Giovanni del Virgilio was hired in Bologna to teach 


43 Robert Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance Italy: Tradition and Innovation in 
Latin Schools from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004): 
200 - 201 . 

44 Ibid., 214. 

45 Carrie Benes, Urban Legends: Civic Identity and the Classical Past in Northern Italy, 1250-1350 
(University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011): 105, n. 77. 

46 Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance Italy, 106-107. 

47 William Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune: Siena Under the Nine, 1287-1355 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1981): 69. 
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Virgil, Statius, Lucan, and Ovid. 48 By their own participation in this intellectual 
movement, Siena became a space where Roman rhetoric and philosophy, as well as that 
inherited from Christian antiquity through the church, could be discussed and reutilized 
for the fourteenth century. 

Skinner similarly interpreted Lorenzetti’s fresco cycle as “an expression of the 
pre-humanist rhetorical culture that first began to flourish in the Italian city-republics in 
the early years of the thirteenth century.” 49 He challenges Hans Baron’s assertion that 
this type of humanist identity developed only at the turn of the century around 1400 and 
instead argues lawyers and other educated civil servants were familiar with Roman 
political ideals and participated in a revival of classical concepts well before the widely 
accepted periodization of the Renaissance. Furthermore, this early humanist movement 
was decidedly Roman, based on texts from the late republic and early empire by writers 
such as Cicero, Seneca, and Sallust, predating the Greek revival and rediscovery of 
philosophical and political texts by Aristotle. 50 It is in Cicero’s De ojficiis and De 
inventione that the Italian republics, including Siena, drew inspiration for their 
understanding of powers of the state, justice, and the goals of government. Sienese 
officials, educated in pre-Christian Roman political and moral philosophy as well as 
Christian, incorporated these aspects to foster early humanist intellectual discourse in 
service of the state and scholastic advancement. 


48 Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance, 201-202. 

49 Skinner, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 3. 

50 Skinner, "Artist as Political Philosopher,” 5. 
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Rather than forcing these elements to operate in opposition separated by religious 
distinctions, the Nove employed pagan concepts like Ciceronian principles of justice and 
Roman intellectual study alongside Christian parallels. Throughout their governance, the 
Nove had cultivated a conscious engagement of Romanitas to define their regime and 
promote a civic identity for the Sienese state that guaranteed—or sought to guarantee, 
rather—its antiquity, legitimacy, and prominence on the Italian peninsula. Pagan and 
Christian antiquity complementing together in the same civic space was a continuation of 
that same intent and, perhaps more so than stand-alone she-wolves or ancient martyrs, 
showed the legacy medieval Siena had inherited. Siena was undoubtedly a Christian city, 
shaped by the teachings of early church fathers and saints, but also an inheritor of ancient 
Rome as a republic and emulator of classical culture. References to and images of both 
could be depicted in tandem because they both contributed to the formation of Siena. For 
the Nove in the fourteenth century, this was no conflict of interests or loyalties but a 
fuller expression of the civic message that defined their regime: Siena was a “New 
Rome,” politically, culturally, and historically. 

To return briefly to the Libro dei Censi as a final example, the opening page of 
the manuscript, dated to 1400, assumes greater historical significance when analyzed as a 
political expression of Siena’s government during the period of Milanese control. In 
1399, after Florentine aggression in Tuscany led to the seizure of Arezzo and papal lands 
and the acquisition of Sienese-owned Montepulciano, Siena submitted itself to 
Giangaleazzo Visconti for protection against possible Florentine conquest. For the next 
five years, until Giangaleazzo’s death in 1402 weakened the Visconti’s hold on the city, 
Siena remained under Milanese control. As was examined in chapter two, 
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Giangaleazzo’s governorship in the city meant that civic leaders had to defer to Milanese 
agents stationed in the Palazzo Pubblico. With its political independence now 
compromised, Siena risked losing its cultural identity as well. Pisa, which had already 
surrendered to Milan earlier in 1399, now suffered the foreign influence of Milanese, 
Florentine, and French interests because of the competing parties’ amibitions and planned 
conquests. In the History of Florence, Leonardi Bruni equates Visconti takeover with the 
survival of liberty itself. In a speech, his characterization of a citizen from Pisa, warns 
that “Visconti [intend] to take away the liberty of Pisa as well as that of Florence.” 51 The 
Sienese seemed particularly at risk of a permanent influence of the Milanese signori on 
their commune. Giovanni Morelli, a politician from Florence, remarked that “[the 
Sienese] were so devoted to [Giangaleazzo] and had given themselves to him so freely 
that he had no cause to suspect them” and therefore did not need to protect his interests 
by force, unlike nearby Pisa. 52 Sienese records seem to support the Florentine’s claim. 
The chronicler Paolo di Tommaso Montauri, who wrote an account of Sienese history 
from 1381 to 1431, even wrote that he could “neither with tongue speak nor with pen 
write” his thanks to the Visconti. 53 Desperate for protection against Florence, the Sienese 
were apparently willing to sacrifice their political liberty to safeguard their territorial 
holdings but in the process risked the integrity of their republican communal identity by 
subjecting themselves to Visconti rule. 


51 Qtd. in Berthold Louis Ullman, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic Historiography,” Medievalia et 
Humanistica 4 91946): 45-61. 

52 Giovanni Morelli, Cronica , 303. 

53 “.. ,che non si potrebe mai con lingua dire o con pena scrivare quello lo’ disse.” Paolo di Tommaso 
Montauri, Cronaca Senese in KIS, 727. 
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Consequently, when the Consiglio Generate voted to create this assessment of 
dues owed to the commune for Assumption celebrations, Siena was reaffirming 
traditional cultural practices and fundamental civic rituals that espoused Sienese identity 
during a period of Milanese influence. The Libro dei Censi ’s record of required 
donations and offerings guaranteed that sacred Sienese customs, such as those dedicated 
to the commune’s chief patroness, would continue with the same devotion and fanfare as 
they had for decades before. The classicizing elements of the illustrations as well as the 
combination of pagan and Christian emblems were overtly reminiscent of the Nove’s 
efforts and recalled for contemporary audiences the period of expansion, stability, and 
political independence under the Nine, a powerful statement given Visconti control in the 
city. Balance between the pagan and the Christian was an important component of the 
Libro dei Censi’s frontispiece, just as it had been for the Nove’s cultural campaign. 
Besides the inclusion of images from both veins of Romanitas , the artistic relationship 
between these emblems is also revealing. The two largest illustrations, almost equal in 
size, are the city’s landscape and the scene of the she-wolf and twins, juxtaposing Siena’s 
contemporary topography with that moment of its ancient foundation. Such balance 
between often-opposing forces—here, antiquity and modernity—is defining theme for the 
opening page’s decoration. In the depiction of the skyline, the towers for the Torre del 
Mangia and the duomo are shown at equal height, just as intended by the Nove, to signify 
the equality of church and state in the commune and, more broadly, spiritual and secular 
interests in the city-state. The presentation of pagan and Christian scenes is another such 
balance. Ancient martyrs appear alongside the she-wolf. Saints Savino and Vittorio even 
gaze at the twins, creating a visual dialogue between the two forces. For the makers of 
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the Libro dei Censi, looking to create illustrations that captured Siena’s cultural 
composition while challenged by Visconti dominion, the combination of pagan and 
Christian icons defended the historical heritage of the city-state. 

That the Libro dei Censi 's frontispiece was influenced by Milanese presence is 
beyond dispute. Hovering around the “S” capital just to the right of the duomo is 
Giangaleazzo’s sigil: a human victim in the middle of being consumed by a giant snake. 
The serpent is nearly the length of the Torre del Mangia but is strikingly positioned lower 
than the peaks of Sienese sites. Despite the triumph of the Palazzo Pubblico and duomo 
over the snake’s head, Giangaleazzo’s emblem floats over the roofs of the majority of 
buildings below. Thus, the Visconti here are presiding over three incarnations of Siena: 
the artistic depiction of the city’s landscape, the “S” capital at the beginning of “Siena,” 
and the actual city itself as its governors. Above its head, the serpent is accompanied by 
a gold crest with a black double-headed eagle belonging to the Holy Roman Empire, 
signifying the shift from Siena’s traditional Guelf status to its new allegiance under the 
Ghibelline Visconti. Elsewhere on the page, the presentation of Crescenzio with his 
popolo banner, as Judith Steinhoff notes, takes on additional political meaning, given the 
Visconti’s dominion. As “champion of the masses” with his flag, Crescenzio represents 
the popular revolts against oppressive governments, like that of the Visconti. 54 With its 
lupa, classical saints, and urban icons, the opening page of the Libro dei Censi pictorially 
defines the city-state and, in this reading, serves as an affirmation of Siena’s civic identity 
during the years of Milanese governance. 


54 Judith Steinhoff, “Reality and Ideality in Sienese Renaissance Cityscapes” in Renaissance Siena: Art in 
Context, ed. A. Lawrence Jenkens (Kirksville, MO: Truman State University Press, 2005): 37. 
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However, despite the frequent marriage of pagan and Christian antiquity in the 
city-state, there was occasionally conflict regarding the celebration of ancient Rome in a 
late medieval religious environment. It should be noted that there can be no doubt that, 
even with the Nove’s promotion of pagan Rome, the majority of Sienese, including the 
governing officials themselves, were devout Christians. The city, of course, had been 
dedicated to the Virgin since 1260 and proudly described itself as civitas virginis on 
coinage and crests. The Madonna was the dominant subject in several major works of 
art, including Duccio’s Maesta which was paraded around the city when it was completed 
in 1311. The Biccherna cover from 1480 even depicts the Virgin standing over and 
blessing a model of the city. Such devotion went beyond inscriptions and artistic 
depictions of the Virgin Mary; religious practices and behaviors attest to the seemingly 
genuine spirituality of the Sienese leaders. The commune helped to organize and fund 
Assumption celebrations, which were just as much civic events as they were spiritual 
ones. As referenced in chapter four, members of the Nove were strictly required to attend 
religious services for patron saints like Ansano. For the Nove, it seems that there was 
nothing incongruous about the practice of Christian faith and the utilization and 
celebration of pagan Roman imagery. Civic emblems and projects could, without issue, 
harmonize pagan and Christian classicism to provide Siena a cultural focal point which 
could be employed across the city-state for a uniform civic message. This state-endorsed 
cooperation did not guarantee a smooth reception by the rest of the Sienese population, 
especially considering critics of the Nove’s governance. Two particular examples in the 
fourteenth century—a case involving idolatry at the local university and another with the 
famous Lysippian Venus statue—demonstrate the encountered resistance to pagan Rome 
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and indicate a politically and religiously charged reproach of the commune’s attachment 
to antiquity. 

The first of these two examples in trecento Siena is a curious incident involving 
the University of Siena in 1321. Earlier that year, scandal over an illicit love affair had 
created a troubling situation for the nearby University of Bologna. A student named 
Jacopo da Valenza had been caught having a relationship the daughter of a notary, 
Michelino Zagnoni, and the niece of a canon lawyer and professor at the university, 
Giovanni d’Andrea. 55 The podesta had sentenced the student to death by beheading, 
inciting popular outrage across the campus and city. Faculty and students fled Bologna 
in protest and joined universities across central Italy, including the school in Siena, which 
was quick to expand its population and prestige at its rival’s expense. The commune 
capitalized on Bologna’s misfortune and approved 6000 florins in funds to entice the 
scholars to resettle at the University of Siena, formally established in 1273. One official, 
Branca Accarigi, petitioned the Consiglio Generale to allow foreign transfers equality 
with local students, and the state approved finances to improve housing and increase 
salaries to attract Bolognese faculty such as Guglielmo Tolomei and Gherardo da Parma, 
a professor of philosophy and law. 56 Although Bologna would resolve these issues in 
1322 by punishing the podesta and erecting a chapel to memorialize the student’s death, 
many of these transfers decided to continue to study in Siena, creating a sizable foreign 
student population and expanding the university. 


55 Samuel Kline Cohn, Popular Protest in Late Medieval Europe: Italy, France, and Flanders (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2004): 60-61. 

56 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 277. 
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Despite the growth of the University of Siena thanks to Bologna’s turmoil, the 
influx of foreign scholars seems to have either prompted or revealed an equally 
disturbing indiscretion involving Siena’s own faculty and extending all the way to 
implicate government officials in the body of Nove itself. In summer 1321, accusations 
of idolatry appeared before the university. According to Agnolo di Tura, one of two 
chroniclers we have describing the incident, the dispute involved a heresy that was 
“against the Christian faith.” 57 The anonymous chronicler who provides the second 
account alleges that the dispute was designed to investigate the “customs and lives of the 
Sienese” in order to “teach the ignorant.” 58 The discovery of this practice proved a 
terrible scandal because “the heresy was favored by many people in Siena” 59 and had 
already been practiced for more than twenty years in the city. 60 Even worse, one of those 
heretics accused was a Baroccino Barocci, a member of the governing Nove who had 
served at least twice previously in 1308 and 1311. 61 Agnolo recounts that even when 
faced by an investigation first by the university, then the commune. Baroccino refused to 
recant: 


57 “Lo studio era in Siena assai florido co’ molti scolari e dottori in ogni facolta e facendo ogni di qualche 
disputa far i dottori, e infra l’altre si fe’ una disputa d’una resia che era in Siena generata gia piu anni: e 
questa resia era contra la fede Cristiana....” Agnolo di Tura, Cronoca Senese in RIS, 389. 

58 “Esendo la citta di Siena in pace, chome e detto di sopra, e’ signori Nove avevano chondotto lo Studio a 
Siena per insegniare a gl’ignoranti, e ancho amunire e’ sapienti e’ quai facevano de la loro volonta, lege. E 
inchominc[i]ando e’ dottori chondotti a esaminare e’ chostumi e T vivare di Siena....” Autore Anonimo, 
Cronica Senese in RIS, 121. 

59 “...ed era per molte persone in Siena, la quale resia era favorita per uno, come qui di sotto [diremo].” 
Agnolo di Tura, Cronoca Senese in RIS, 389. 

60 “...e questo era gienerato gia piu di vinti anni.Autore Anonimo, Cronica Senese in RIS, 121. 

61 “Baroccino Barocci, cittadino di Siena ed era del numero de’ regenti de’ Nove, il quale era quello che piu 
favoria la detta resia, allegando sue ragioni.” Agnolo di Tura, Cronoca Senese in RIS, 389. For dates, see 
Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 76. 
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The venerable doctors, who were of sacred theology and other faculty, 
begged the said Baroccino that he ought to remove himself of this heresy, 
demonstrating with their reasons and through their writings, how he was in 
heresy. Baroccino always remained in his heretical opinion, in such way he 
said, “If you remain in this heresy, you are worthy of the fire of the 
inquisition.” [...] And the lords Nine, having seen with how many 
accusations were brought against the said Baroccino and how he always 
remained firm in his heresy, decided... if he did not return to the reason of 
faith, they would do as the law bade. And so, it was placed in the hands of 
the podesta of Siena, Misser Simone da Battifolle...and in the end, the 
inquisitor, on the advice of the bishop, condemned him to death of the 
flames. 62 

Baroccino was burned at the stake on November 16 that same year, and with such a 
prominent political figure made an example, other followers of the heresy reformed their 
faith to accepted norms of orthodoxy. With no later mentions of the heresy, the problem 
of idolatry seemed to be, for the time being, resolved. 

Neither Agnolo nor the anonymous chronicler clearly define the specific nature of 
this long-committed heretical practice—just describing it as an “atto d’idolatria ” 63 —but 
the mention of idolatry is particularly alarming, as is the indictment of the Nove, given 
their civic program’s heavy emphasis on pagan classicism. The investigation and the 
government’s response to these accusations, which threatened to paint the governing 
officials as too eclectic or not sufficiently Christian, suggest that the regime was sensitive 
to the charges of idolatry, to the point that they were willing to execute a fellow novesco. 


62 “1 dottori venerabili, che v’erano di sagra teologia e d’altre faculta, pregavano il detto Baroccino che si 
dovesse levare di quella resia, mostrandoli co’ ragioni e per iscritture, come lui era i’ resia: Baroccino 
senpre ste’ nella sua resia oppenione, per modo li fu de[tto]: ‘Se tu stai in questa resia, se’ degno 
d’inquisitione di fuoco.’ E anco in questo non si volse, ma con aldacia rispondea nella sua opinione. E’ 
signori Nove, veduto con quante ragioni era allegato contra al detto Baroccino, e senpre stare fermo nella 
sua resia, diliberoro che fusse costretto, se non tornasse a la ragione de la fede, li fusse fatto quanto a la 
legie contiene. E cost fu messo nelle mani del podesta di Siena, cioe misser conte Simone da Battifolle. E 
cosi l’altro di el detto podesta l’esamino, e senpre ste’ fermo nella sua resia; e a la fine lo inquisitore col 
consegl[i]o del vescovo lo condeno a la morte del fuoco.” Agnolo di Tura, Cronica Senese in RIS, 389- 
390. 

63 Autore Anonimo, Cronica Senese in RIS, 121. 
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This sensitivity might have been derived in part from the Nove’s association with pagan 
antiquity: the timing of the heretical practice—tolerated for more than twenty years— 
could indicate the Nove, who began their governance in 1287. Even though sources 
detailing the heresy case never align the specific nature of the idolatry with anything 
pagan, other references to idolatry in the aftermath of the accusation and trial do reveal an 
association with pagan antiquity. 

Once again, contemporary artistic commissions during the Nove’s rule provide 
much-needed additional context to better understand Sienese anxiety concerning idolatry 
and to suggest a link between this “act of idolatry” and pagan antiquity. Beginning in 
1335, the cathedral began work on a new chapel and altarpiece dedicated to the ancient 
Roman martyr Savino. The altarpiece was part of a series honoring the four patron saints 
of Siena, 64 and in a predella for this project, Pietro Lorenzetti completed a scene of Saint 
Savino before the Roman Governor of Tuscany (figure 40). Here, Pietro depicts a violent 
altercation from the martyr’s vita where the saint destroys an idol of a pagan god to prove 
its powerlessness. According to his vita, Savino was arrested by Roman soldiers and 
brought before Venustianus, the governor of Tuscany. When Savino refused to recant, 
Venustianus summoned a coral idol of Jove, ornamented with gold robes, and ordered 
him to worship the pagan god. Savino once again refused and smashed the idol on the 
ground, after which the governor punished him by cutting off both his hands. That Pietro 
meaningfully portrayed such a scene from Savino’s life was important to the cathedral 
board who funded the altarpiece: the duomo even hired a Latin teacher for a translation of 


64 The first altar, dedicated to Ansano, was started in 1331. Ambrogio Lorenzetti worked mostly 
concurrently with his brother on the altar for Crescenzio, and design for the final altar for Victor, completed 
by Bulgarini, began in 1351. 
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the vita from Latin into the vernacular for Pietro’s use. 65 Pietro’s panel captures the 
moment just before Savino destroys the idol and suspends the subjects in a perpetual trial 
and judgment of idolatry. Savino appears in conversation with Venustianus, whose back 
is turned to the viewer. Onlookers, including the man presenting the pagan statue, appear 
on the sides of the two central figures, framing their exchange and forming a crowd, in 
which the viewer himself participates by engaging the altarpiece. Savino, dressed in a 
white gown and gold cloak and bishop’s hat, is shown as the scene’s chief authority, not 
the Roman governor, who has temporal power but a not spiritual one: Savino occupies 
the center space, is shown standing, and in action by arguing his case, while Venustianus 
is sitting, his expression unknown because he is listening to Savino with his back facing 
the viewer. The setting—with its golden windows—seems more like a church than the 
governor’s palace, suggesting Savino’s jurisdiction as the real judge in this matter. As 
Dillian Gordon pointed out, even though Pietro had access to a vernacular translation of 
Savino’s vita, he depicted the pagan idol as a marble Venus, not the coral Jove from the 
legend. 66 This apparently deliberate choice further connects the crime of idolatry to 
Siena. In a recent paper presented at the Andrew Ladis Trecento Conference, Wolfgang 
Loseries argued that Siena was founded under the influence of Venus, according to 
astrological charts by Cecco d’Ascoli, who taught at the University of Bologna before he 
was burned at the stake in 1327. 67 In a quatrefoil above his Good Government scene, 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti even depicted Venus surrounded by the black and white colors of 

65 Peleo Bacci, Dipinti inediti e sconosciuti di Pietro Lorenzetti , Bernardo Daddi, etc. (Siena, 1939): 90-91. 

66 Dillian Gordon, The Italian Paintings before 1400 (London: National Gallery Company, 2011): 288-298. 

67 Wolfgang Loseries, ““Venus versus Virgin: Pietro Lorenzetti’s Altarpiece for Siena Cathedral,” 
Conference Presentation, Andrew Ladis Trecento Conference, Tulane University, New Orleans, 12 
November 2016. 
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the balzana. The switch from Jove to Venus, therefore, made Savino’s trial concerning 
idolatry even more personal to its Sienese audience, even in a scene already unique to 
Sienese painting. Although a correlation between pagan antiquity and the heresy case of 
1321 cannot be proven, circumstantial artistic evidence suggests that, even if the act itself 
did not involve the Nove’s fascination with classicism, its significance was at least 
communicated in by using a pagan vocabulary. Regardless, the incident beginning at the 
university was not the only time a member of the Nove was implicated for idolatry, and 
this case of heresy—and the regime’s sensitivity regarding their Christianity—gains 
additional meaning when considered alongside a second accusation of idolatrous 
behavior: the case of the Lysippean Venus. 

The famous legend of a Venus statue rediscovered in fourteenth-century Siena is 
another example of the intersection between pagan antiquity and Christian practice that 
resulted in complications for medieval proponents of a classical revival. According to 
artist Lorenzo Ghiberti in his fifteenth-century Commentari, in 1325, in the middle of the 
Nove’s control of Siena, a group of workers unearthed a Roman statue of the goddess 
Venus while digging a foundation for a house belonging to the Malavolti family. Little is 
known about the statue’s physical attributes except that there was a dolphin attached to 
one leg as a supporting mechanism, leading to its identification as Venus. 68 Despite its 
limited description, Ghiberti does make a point to label the statue as a classical object, 
likely a Roman copy of a Greek original. 69 He informs readers that the Sienese attributed 

68 “Ed aveva in sulla gamba in sulla quale ella si posava un alfino.” Lorenzo Ghiberti, I Commentarii, ed. 
by Ottavio Morisani (Napoli: Riccardo Riccardi, 1947): 56. All quotations from Ghiberti’s account will be 
taken from the Morisani edition. 

69 Friedrich Christoph Schlosser suggested that the Venus statue was probably a Roman copy, since 
Lysippus never signed his work. Schlosser, Leben und Meiungen des florentinischen Bildners Lorenzo 
Ghiberti (Munich: Prestel-Verlag, 1941): 154. 
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the statue’s origins to the ancient artist Lysippus—the “eccellentissimo maestro ”—who 
was identified by his signature on the statue’s base. 70 For a city-state with minimal 
ancient remains, the Venus would have been a wondrous find. For decades, the Nove had 
been forced to satisfy its regard for the classical through imports, rhetoric, and artistic 
portrayals, but the statue was a remnant of the ancient world, buried during Siena’s time 
as a Roman colony, unearthed and uncovered in the new Roman republic of the 
fourteenth century. Immediately, the statue was regarded for its skillful design and its 
“most wonderful perfection.” 71 Artists and craftsmen from across the city flocked to 
admire its artistic beauty, and a party—a “grandissima festa ”— was thrown to celebrate 
its discovery. 72 Just around a decade later in 1334, the Nove commissioned a new public 
fountain in the center of the campo, which was completed in 1343 to much jubilation: 
“The Priors and the peasants, the clergy and the laymen, all danced and sang and ate 
together... Gigli, writing in the eighteenth century, says that the Fonte del Campo was 
always known to the people as the Fonte Gaia in remembrance of all this gaiety.” 73 As 
the construction of the Fonte Gaia neared completion, the Sienese installed their Venus 
statue as part of the centerpiece of their new fountain, where it was kept on display for 
the next fourteen years. 


70 “Una ancora [statua], simile a queste due, fu trovata nella citta di Siena, della quale ne feciono 
grandissima festa e dagli intendenti fu tenuta maravigliosa opera, e nella base era scritto il nome del 
maestro, il quale era eccellentisimo maestro, il nome suo fu Lisippo.” Ghiberti, I Commentarii, 56. 

71 “Ciascuna [la] lodava mirabilmente; e grandi pittori che erano in quello tempo in Siena a ciascuna pareva 
grandissima perfezione fosse in essa.” Ghiberti, I Commentarii, 56. 

72 “E con molto onore la collocarono in su la loro fonte come cosa molto egregia. Tutti concorsono a porla 
con grandissima festa ed onore e muroronla magnificamente sopra essa fonte: la quale in detto luogo poco 
regno in su essa.” Ghiberti, I Commentarii, 56. 


73 Anne Coffin Hanson, Jacopo Della Quercia’s Fonte Gaia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965): 7-8. 
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However, although the Venus was initially well received, the celebration was 

short-lived, and the statue was later associated with idolatry in the commune. A series of 

unfortunate events preceded the city’s change in attitude towards the Venus. In 1348, the 

plague reached Siena, devastating the city with the death of approximately half its 

population. 74 Aggression from Florence threatened Sienese territories, and in 1355, Holy 

Roman Emperor Charles IV’s arrival in the city provided the cover for opposing nobles 

and artisans to oust the governing Nove from power. 75 The fortune of the statue was no 

better. In 1357, just two years after the Nove were replaced by the Dodici, one member 

of the Twelve stood up and publicly blamed the Venus statue—now seen as a false idol— 

for the city’s recent wave of ruin. Given the “great honor” the people awarded the Venus 

on their fountain, he accused the Sienese of condoning a perhaps too un-Christian 

fascination with the statue. 76 He continued, declaring 

Signori of the city, having considered that since we found this statue, we 
have always had bad luck and considering how idolatry is prohibited by our 
faith, we ought to believe that God is sending us grief for our errors. 
Consider also, how since we have been honoring this statue, things have 
gone from bad to worse, and we are going to continue to have bad luck. 77 

He proclaimed that the Sienese would never be free from this evil until they were rid of 

the Venus, and he urged the people to destroy the statue: “I am of the opinion of those 


74 Bowsky, “The Impact of the Black Death upon Sienese Government and Society,” Speculum 39, no. 1 
(January 1964): 18. 

75 Diana Norman, Painting in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena (1260-1555) (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2003): 72. 

76 “E con molto onore la collocarono in su la loro fonte come cosa molto egregia.” Ghiberti, I 
Commentarii, 56. 

77 “Signori cittadini, avendo considerato dapoi [che] noi trovammo questa statua sempre siamo arrivati 
male, considerato quanto Tidolatria e proibita alia nosta fede, doviamo credere tutte le awersita [che] noi 
abbiamo, Iddio ce le manda per i nostri errori.” Ghiberti, I Commentari, 56. 
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who recommend that it be broken and smashed.” 78 Spurred on by his words, the Sienese 
quickly dismantled the statue and buried the fragments just past their border with 
neighboring Florence, in the just-in-case hope that the Venus would curse their enemy 
with equal fury. 

The Venus legend has fascinated scholars for decades, and on the surface, the 
events of the Venus’ installation and destruction seem an excellent example of Siena’s 
fascination with pagan material and the potential critiques involved, but the story is 
plagued by problems. One of the fundamental issues in determining the veracity of 
Ghiberti’s story is a problem of sources. While several contemporary chronicles 
document the construction of the fourteenth-century Fonte Gaia itself, only Ghiberti’s 
fifteenth-century account features any mention of the Venus, which raises questions of 
the story’s authenticity and Ghiberti’s later motivations as a Florentine commenting on 
the Sienese Nove’s cultivation of antiquity and the Dodici’s apparent rejection of it. 
Ghiberti (1378-1455) acknowledged that he never witnessed the Venus’ destruction and 
that he never saw the statue whole firsthand at all. Rather, he openly admitted in his 
Commentari that he was only familiar with the design of the statue because of a sketch 
(now lost) completed by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, which he described as a “hand drawing of 
the greatest painter.” 79 If Lorenzetti actually did render a drawing of the statue as 
Ghiberti claims, he did it strictly for curiosity’s sake, not to study in depth, since there 
appears to be little influence of Lysippus’ style in Ambrogio’s paintings. 80 It also seems 

78 ““Sono uno di quelli [che] consiglierei essa si ponesse e tutta si lacerasse e spezzassesi....” Ghiberti, I 
Commentari, 56. 

79 “Questa non vidi se non disegnata di mano d’un grandissimo pittore della citta di Siena, il quale ebbe 
nome Ambruogio Lorenzetti.” Ghiberti, I Commentari, 56. 

80 Vincent Cronin, The Florentine Renaissance (Fontana, 1967). 
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suspicious that a city that struggled to find ancient ruins in its own territory would so 

suddenly find a classical sculpture, but conversely, it could be argued that such rarity 

contributed to the massive cause for celebration that the discovery apparently warranted. 

Other sources—more contemporary and regional to Siena—do lend at least 

circumstantial support to Ghiberti’s legend. A record from 1357 found in the Concistoro 

Deliberazioni does describe the existence of a statue on the Fonte Gaia, supporting the 

basis for Ghiberti’s account of its destruction later that year: 

Concerning the statue on the fountain in the campo. The marble statue at 
present positioned at the fountain in the campo, as quickly as possible, 
should be removed from there, where its indecency can be seen, and dealt 
with in whatever way pleases the Twelve lords. 81 

While the decree does not specify the classical origins of the statue, the fact that it is 

described as indecent suggest that it was likely a nude and, therefore, likely an antique 

creation. Unfortunately, the reference in the Sienese deliberations does not describe the 

statue in any helpful detail or mention its destruction, leaving Ghiberti as the only source 

on the statue’s identification as a Venus and the details of its reception in Siena. 

Despite this lack of source diversity, most scholars have not questioned Ghiberti’s 

reliability and generally accepted as true his brief account of the Venus’ installation and 

destruction in I Commentari as an act of idolatry. Charles Isidore Hemans concludes his 

brief section on the Venus by stating that the destruction of the statue “was actually 

done—the worthy magistrates probably not suspecting how strictly Pagan was the feeling 


81 “Pro statua Fontis Campi. Item, quod statua marmorea ad presens in Fontem Campi posita, quam citius 
potest, tollatur ex inde, cum inhonestum videatur, et fiat ex inde et de ea quod domini Duodecim videbitur 
et placebit.” 7 November 1357. ASS, Concistoro, Deliberazioni ad annum, c. 9 in Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores: Raccolta degli storici Italiani dal cinquecento al millecinquecento vol. 15, part. 6, 
fasc. 4 (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli): 538. 
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by which they were animated!” 82 William Bowsky even cites the statue as evidence that 
“Siena may have been more pagan than Florence.” 83 In her recent work on civic identity 
and classicism in medieval Italy, Carrie Benes labels the whole affair a “strange story,” 
but gives no reason to doubt the described actions as a real event. 84 Similarly, James 
Beck, rather than questioning Ghiberti’s legitimacy, concluded that Ghiberti “must have 
had this experience [seeing Lorenzetti’s sketch] on one of his trips to Siena for the 
Baptismal Font, perhaps in 1416 or 1417.” 85 He goes on to recognize Ghiberti as the 
accepted source on the early design of the Fonte Gaia, even hypothesizing that Jacopo 
della Quercia, who later restored the fountain in the fifteenth century, might have even 
seen Lorenzetti’s sketch. 86 Miguel Tamen thanks Ghiberti because “had it not been 
described by Ghiberti, one could add, we would not have known about the statue at all.” 87 

The significance of the rather bizarre legend of the Venus statue is not whether or 
not it actually happened but rather what it means that this story was told in the first place. 
Before I begin any analysis of what the legend may reveal about medieval Siena’s 
attachment to antiquity, I would be remiss if I did not point out the possible bias of 
Ghiberti’s authorship. As a Florentine, Ghiberti may have been motivated by a rivalry 
with Siena or at least have been influenced by generations of political, economic, and 

82 Charles Isidore Hemans, A History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art (Florence: Williams and 
Norgate, 1872): 401. 

83 Bowsky, A Medieval Italian Commune, 292. 

84 Benes, Urban Legends, 105. 

85 James Beck, Jacopo della Quercia, Volume 1 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991): 164. My 
emphasis with the italics. 

86 Ibid. 

87 Miguel Tamen, Friends of Interpretable Objects (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001): 29 n 
1 . 
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military conflict with his city’s neighbor. The legend does not necessarily present a 
positive portrayal of the Sienese. On the one hand, Ghiberti’s Sienese subjects are 
heretical and idolatrous and, on the other, deeply suspicious and superstitious. Or maybe 
Ghiberti was trying to temper Florence’s long devotion to a pagan statue of their own, a 
sculpture of Mars erected to overlook the Arno, examined more thoroughly below. The 
account of Siena’s transgression meant that Florence was not alone in its arguably 
immoral regard for antique idols. Alternatively, Ghiberi as an artist could have used the 
anecdote about Siena to support his own early Renaissance study of classical models. 
Ghiberti studied classical forms, worked with antique mediums such as bronze for the 
Gates of Paradise to the Florentine baptistery, and praised his peers for contributing to the 
rebirth of antiquity in art. Ghiberti lamented the loss of antique art because of Christian 
fanaticism: 

Idolatry was most stringently persecuted so that all the statues and pictures, 
noble and of antique and perfect venerability as they were, were destroyed 
and rent to pieces. [...] In order to abolish every ancient custom of idolatry, 
it was decreed that all temples should be white. At this time, the most severe 
penalty was ordered for anyone who made any statue or picture. Thus ended 
the art of sculpture and painting and all the knowledge that had been 
achieved in it. Art came to an end and the temples remained white for about 
six hundred years. 88 

In his story, earlier Sienese were right to appreciate and celebrate the beauty of the 
ancient world, compared to the religiously grounded skepticism of later generations, 
including his own. Any of these possible motivations could have factored into the 
crafting of Ghiberti’s account in Commentari. However, for the purpose of this present 
analysis, I will focus on the legend as a commentary on Siena’s perceived—if only by an 
outside Florentine—relationship to pagan antiquity. 


Ghiberti, I Commentari, 32. 
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Whatever the later Dodici’s recorded qualms about pagan imagery, the Venus’ 
initial welcome reflects Siena’s overall positive inclusion of antiquity in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. When first discovered, the statue was greeted with the same state- 
endorsed promotion of classicism that defined the Nove’s own self-styling. The Nove 
awarded the Venus a place of honor in the Sienese space as decoration on the Fonte Gaia 
in the center of the campo and on arguably the most important fountain in the city. What 
makes Ghiberti’s story so plausible is that the adoption and installation of the Venus fits 
characteristically into the Nove’s known civic program that glorified the classical ideal. 
For a regime that kept a live wolf in the Palazzo Pubblico to honor Romulus and Remus 
and sported images of pagan deities inside their meeting hall, it makes perfect sense that 
they would celebrate the discovery of a Roman statue and erect it in such a prominent 
space. Even if Ghiberti’s account was fabricated, the text nevertheless reflects the 
Nove’s extohnent and employment of classical imagery, which was apparently well 
known by non-Sienese observers like the Florentine Ghiberti. 

That Ghiberti credits the Sienese under the Nove for celebrating the discovery of 
the Venus is significant given typical medieval attitudes towards classical sculpture. The 
initial reception of the Venus as a pagan object regarded for its artistic design seemingly 
devoid of religious overtones and its installation on the Fonte Gaia was in stark contrast 
to the treatment of other free-standing classical sculpture in the Middle Ages. Armed 
with the Biblical warning of the Golden Calf, religious leaders throughout the Middle 
Ages actively promoted the demolition of pagan statues and portrayed the only good 
statue as a dismantled one: Gregory of Tours “has nothing but scorn for statues of Mars 
and Mercury which were on a column at Brioude in the fourth century, for the idol 
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Berecynthia at Autun, destroyed about 400, for the temple at Cologne, which had been 
razed by his great uncle, S. Gallus, along with its images, or for the statue of Diana in the 
Ardennes, thrown down by S. Walfry. 89 Pagan statues were depicted as blights on the 
landscape of medieval Christendom, a scar they actively sought to remove. And so they 
did. A crude drawing from the early Christian period found in the Tre Madonne 
catacombs in Rome depicts a group of converts tearing down a Roman statue with rope. 90 
A Venus statue now in the museum of the Maison Carree at Nimes was found in 103 
pieces. 91 In the fourteenth century, an apprehensive Urban V ordered a statue of Hercules 
that had been recently found and dug up to be quickly reburied. 92 The fourteenth-century 
chronicler Almaricus Augerius reminded his audiences that Gregory the Great had 
ordered as “images of demons” be destroyed, “capita et membra ipsorum...amputari et 
dilaniari penitus deberent,” for the betterment of Christendom. 93 In 1428, San 
Bernardino of Siena destroyed a statue of Apollo near Arezzo that had marked the site 
where parents brought their sick children for healing, and he dedicated a church to Santa 
Maria della Grazie in the same space. 94 On occasion, pagan statues were mutilated, 
“presumably to wipe out their power,” but left in place, such as in the case of the 
sanctuary of Mont-Martre at which all of the statues were broken and left unburied as a 


89 Greenhalgh, Survival of Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages, 204. 

90 Christian, Empire Without End, 20. 

91 Greenhalgh, Survival of Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages, 205. 

92 Ibid. 

93 'iO I nines imagines daemonum... capita et membra ipsorum...amputari et dilaniari penitus deberent.” 
Qtd. in Christian, Empire Without End, 19 n.18. 

94 Louis Haas, The Renaissance Man and his Children: Childbirth and Early Childhood in Florence, 1300- 
1600 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998): 162. 
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testament to Christian triumph over pagan forces. 95 For the majority of the Middle Ages, 
the beauty or design of pagan statues was irrelevant; any potential civic employment of 
classical sculpture seemingly unthinkable. 96 Instead, pagan statues were frequently and 
purposefully defaced and destroyed, sometimes buried, sometimes not, out of 
superstition, fear of pagan revival, and religious fervor. In fact, the only reason the 
famous bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius on his horse even survived the Middle Ages at 
all was Aurelius’ mistaken identity as Christian emperor Constantine, making this piece 
the only statue of a pre-Christian Roman emperor to survive intact. 97 

What makes Ghiberti’s story about the Venus in Siena unique and so tantalizing 
for historians is that the statue’s destruction, expected by and from medieval audiences, 
came fourteen years after its installation and thirty-two after its discovery by a population 
that was overwhelming joyous with the find. The delay in the statue’s demolition 
indicates that there was not at first a conflict of interests between the pagan object’s 
presence and the Sienese citizens’ Christian devotion and suggests that there are other 
reasons for its later association with idolatry. Ghiberti may record the Dodici’s spiritual 
motivations for the Venus’ destruction, but if the account is true, I would offer not a 
religious interpretation but a political one. In Ghiberti’s account, the Dodici dissenters 


95 Greenhalgh, Survival of Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages, 205. 

96 For example, the famous Torso Belvedere remained above ground for nearly one hundred years before 
gaining the attention it later received for its artistic value in the Renaissance. 

97 As mentioned in the introduction, the treatment of classical statuary can be contrasted to the utilization of 
other classical material, which was frequently re-appropriated for Christian purposes in the Middle Ages. 
Free-standing sculpture lacked the same functionality as Roman sarcophagi, urns, or chalices, which could 
be reused for Christian purposes. Stephen Greenhalgh concludes that “there is therefore a world of 
difference between the re-use of antique marble blocks and the re-use of statues seen to be malevolent: at 
mediaeval sites such as Pisa, where both Roman and Arabic spolia (the later from the Fatimid Mosque at 
Mahdiya) are in evidence, re-used antique statues are conspicuously absent.” Greenhalgh, Survival of 
Roman Antiquities in the Middle Ages, 210. 
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against the statue attribute various calamities to the city’s supposed veneration of a pagan 
idol, most notably on-going tension with Florence and the plague, which had devastated 
Siena nearly a full decade before the demand for the statue’s demolition in 1357. Rather, 
the accusations against the Venus coincide more directly with the shift in political power 
that had occurred only two years before in 1355. It is likely not a coincidence that the cry 
for the statue’s destruction came not from some random disgruntled citizen in Siena but 
from a member of the Twelve himself, essenclo nel consiglio ragunati ilfiore de loro 
cittadini. These details of speaker and timeline in Ghiberti’s history imply that the Venus 
statue, rather than being any pagan omen, became caught in the political tensions 
between the Nine and the Twelve in the 1350s. The Venus served as a classical symbol, 
which were so meaningful to the civic identity promoted by the Dodici’s predecessors 
and rivals. It can be argued, therefore, that the events surrounding the Venus’s 
destruction in 1357 indicate that the statue was connected to both Siena’s changing 
political situation, rather than any post-plague increase in spirituality. 

However, if Ghiberti did invent the story for his own purposes in the fifteenth 
century, the Venus legend then becomes a commentary on the acceptance and rejection of 
pagan material by earlier audiences in the Middle Ages from a writer exceptionally 
interested in the discovery and use of models from pagan antiquity. Siena in particular, 
thanks to the Nove’s proliferation of a classical message, was an ideal location for 
Ghiberti to situate such events. Throughout the Nove’s Siena in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the classical remained intrinsically tied to the strength and political 
ideals of a Roman republic, a civic theme into which the Venus, if it were actually 
discovered, was easily assimilated. Her presence on the recently finished Fonte Gaia 
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coincides with the Nove’s frequent employment of classical iconography, which was 
utilized to enhance their identity as a Roman republic. While Sienese records only 
comment on the statue’s indecency, Ghiberti’s Dodici denounced the statue as an idol and 
cited religious malpractice to condemn the Sienese’s tolerance of the statue and demand 
its removal. In his account of the statue’s discovery, Ghiberti mentioned no such spiritual 
attachment to the Venus: it was not worshipped, it did not cause lapses in conversion. 
Rather, it was appreciated by artists and Sienese citizens for its aesthetic beauty. For the 
fifteenth-century Florentine, the Venus legend thematically represents the struggle 
between appreciating classical creations for secular, artistic purposes and accepting their 
pagan origins. Siena, given its personal attachment to Romanitas examined throughout 
this dissertation, was a perfect place for Ghiberti to make such a powerful statement. 

It should be noted here that Siena was not the only Tuscan city to erect pagan 
statuary in the Middle Ages and be accused, whether truthfully or not, of harboring 
superstitious beliefs. Over in Florence, a contemporary legend involving a Mars statue 
offers an interesting parallel to Siena’s experience with the Venus that illustrates the 
difficulty such sculpture had in overcoming its pagan religious association. According to 
Giovanni Villani’s Nuova Cronica, there had been a statue of Mars since the city’s 
Roman settlement. The statue, which depicted Mars as an “armed knight on horseback,” 
had originally stood near “a marvelous temple to honor the god Mars” until the early 
Florentines converted to Christianity. 98 Rather than destroying the statue at that time 

98 “I cittadini di quella, essendo in buono stato, ordinaro di fare nella detta cittade uno tempio maraviglioso 
all'onore dello Iddio Marte, per la vittoria che' Romani avieno avuto della citta di Fiesole, e mandaro al 
senato di Roma che mandasse loro gli migliori e piu sottili maestri che fossono in Roma e cosi fu fatto. E 
feciono venire marmi bianchi e neri, e colonne di piu parti di lungi per mare, e poi per Arno; feciono 
conducere e macigni e colonne da Fiesole, e fondaro e edificaro il detto tempio nel luogo che si chiamava 
Camarti anticamente, e dove i Fiesolani faceano loro mercato. Molto nobile e bello il feciono a otto facce. 
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since a pagan idol no longer needed, the Florentines instead erected the statue on a pillar 

near the Amo where it was regarded with the same “reverence and adoration” as it had 

been before." Villani details the move, writing 

The Florentines raised their idol, which they called the god Mars, and 
placed it upon a high tower near the Arno River, and they would neither 
break nor destroy it, because they found ancient memory which said that 
the idol of Mars was consecrated under the rise of that planet, and that if it 
should be broken or moved to a vile place, the city would experience 
danger and harm and great change. And with the Florentines having 
become new Christians, they still held many customs of paganism, and 
would hold them for a long time, and they greatly feared the ancient idol 
of Mars, since they were still little perfect in the holy faith. 100 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the statue was associated with the wellbeing and security of 

the city as a whole, as documented by Villani and other fourteenth-century writers. 

Benvenuto da Imola (1320-1388) recalled one legend related to him by Boccaccio, that 

“if a boy threw stone or mud at the statue, adults would tell him, ‘You will meet a bad 

end,’ such as drowning in the Amo or being hanged.” 101 For these reasons, when 

Florence was sacked by the Goths, the statue was fished out of the Arno and once again 

erected on a column near the river. Even when the statue was moved to allow space for a 


e quello fatto con grande diligenzia, it consecraro alio Iddio Marti, il quale era Idio di Romani, e feciollo 
figurare innintaglio di marmo in forma d'uno cavaliere armato a cavallo.” Villani, Nuova Cronica, i.5. 

99 “11 puosono sopra una colonna di marmo in mezzo di quello tempio, e quello tennero con grande 
reverenzia e adoraro per loro Idio mentre che fu il paganesimo in Firenze.” Villani, Nuova Cronica, i.5. 

100 “I Fiorentini levaro il loro idolo, il quale appellavano lo Idio Marti, e puosoll in su un’alta torre presso al 
fmme d’Arno, e nol vollono rompere ne spezzare, pero che per loro antiche memorie trovavano che il detto 
idolo di Marti era consegrato sotto ascendente di tale pianeta, che come fosse rotto o commosso in vile 
luogo, la citta avrebbe pericolo e danno, e grande mutazione. E con tutto che i Fiorentini di nuovo fossono 
divenuti Cristiani, ancora teneano molti costumi del paganesimo, e tennero gran tempo, e temeano forte il 
loro antico idolo di Marti; si erano ancora poco perfetti nella santa fede.” Villani, Nuova Cronica, i.23. 

101 “Unde narrabat mihi Boccacius de Certaldo se saepe audisse a senioribus, quando aliquis per proiiciebat 
lapidum vel lutum in statuam: Tu facies malum finem; quia ego vidi talem, qui hoc fecit, qui soffocatus est 
in Amo, et alium qui suspensus est laqueo. Et subiungit autor unum valde mirabile, quod videtur 
consonare isti antique errori florentinorum; quia videtur expresse dicere, quod Mars, iratus propter iniuriam 
sibi factam in mutatione ista, semper faciet Florentiam tristem.” Benvenuto, Comentum, volume 1, page 
461-462. 
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new building for the Priors near the Ponte Vecchio, the Florentines prayed, “Please God 
that our city does not have any great change.” 102 The final destruction of the statue came 
in 1333 when the terrible flood of that year once again knocked the Mars sculpture into 
the Arno, and this time it was unable to be recovered. 103 Much like the Venus, the Mars 
statue was a public pagan holdover in an otherwise devout Christian city, suggesting that 
ancient statues could be employed in the Christian setting of the Middle Ages, whether as 
art respected for aesthetic value or as civic icons reflective of the area’s Roman past. 

Jacopo della Quercia (1374-1438) provides us a final example of the marriage 
between pagan and Christian antiquity and its relationship to the state in medieval Siena 
after the downfall of the Nove. In December 1408, only eight years after the Libro clei 
Censi, the new governing body called the Dieci Priori commissioned local sculptor 
Jacopo to restore the Fonte Gaia in the center of the campo. Having assumed power after 
the expulsion of the Visconti in 1404, the Dieci Priori prioritized a revival of artistic 
commissions that spoke to the glory, virtues, and capability of the commune, as discussed 
in chapter two. It was, of course, the Dieci Priori who hired Taddeo di Bartolo to 
complete the frescoes of Uomini Illustri, notably heroes of the Roman Republic, for the 
walls of the Palazzo Pubblico. The Dieci Priori made a concentrated effort to return the 
past greatness of Siena. Following the post-Nove political chaos of fast-changing 
republics and foreign control, the Dieci Priori faced the struggle to restore the integrity of 


102 “E nota che l’anno dinanzi a queste novitadi erano fatte le case del Comune, che cominciano a pie die 
ponte Vecchio sopra l'Arno verso il castello Altrafonte, e per cio fare si fece il pilastro a pie del ponte, e 
convenne si rimovesse la statua di Marte; e dove guardava prima verso levante, fu rivolta verso tramontana, 
onde per l'agurio degli antichi fu detto: ‘Piaccia ad Dio che la nostra citta non abbia grande mutazione.’” 
Villani, Nuova Cronica, ix.39. 

103 For more on the Mars in Florence, see C. T. Davis, “11 buon tempo antico” in Florentine Studies , ed 
Nicolai Rubinstein (London, 1968): 45-69. 
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the city-state and combat the perception of civic weakness that led Giugurta Tommasi 
two centuries later to complain that the republic had ended in 1355 with the fall of the 
Nine. 104 By invoking the classical in civic art, much like the Nove had previously done, 
the Dieci Priori appealed to a sense of stability and success that Siena had last 
experienced during the long and prosperous regime of the Nove. 

As part of that deliberate endeavor, Jacopo’s reconstruction of the Fonte Gaia, 
completed between 1414 and 1419, incorporated the cooperation of pagan and Christian 
antiquity that had become a fundamental aspect of the city-state’s identity in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. In his new design, the Virgin Mary, as the city’s most 
important patron, serves as the focal point, occupying the center and largest arched 
section of the fountain’s U-shape. While holding the Christ child, she extends her arms, 
allowing the folded drapes of her robes to fall in natural curves. She is flanked on both 
sides by the Virtues—including Prudence, Justice, and Faith—and biblical scenes, such 
as Adam and Eve’s expulsion from Eden, which reinforce the dominant Christian themes 
of the work. These Christian markers, however, are accompanied by pagan figures 
meaningful to Sienese history. A depiction of Rhea Silvia, the biological mother of 
Romulus and Remus, is one of only two free-standing statues made for the Fonte Gaia. 
Acca Laurentia, their adopted mother, is the other, positioned on the other end of the 
fountain. She-wolf drainspouts line the fountain, most especially two sitting she-wolves 
which frame either end of the fountain’s decorated arms. In addition, Stephen Campbell 
has recently argued that the connection between Jacopo’s fountain and both aspects of 


104 Keith Christiansen, Laurence B. Kanter, and Carl Brandon Strehlke, ed.. Painting in Renaissance Siena, 
1420-1500 (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1988): 33. 
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antiquity is even stronger than the surface-level attention to classical figures may suggest. 
Campbell posits that Jacopo’s work provided inspiration for future artists, such as Angelo 
Maccagnino (also known as Angelo da Siena) and other artists for the Muses of Belfiore 
for Ferrara. Here, Angelo’s Muses mimic Jacopo’s Virtues, a blending of pagan and 
Christian forms. Faith’s contrapposto position mirrors Urania, the muse of astronomy. 
Another artist for the Studiolo of the Palazzo Belfiore, Michele Pannonio’s muse of 
comedy matches the same pose as Jacopo’s Prudence, and the muse of dance was 
influenced by Justice. 105 The restoration of the Fonte Gaia, as a public symbol in the 
center of the campo, combined pagan and Christian antiquity to address the city’s 
historicity and its survival as a once-again prosperous medieval Christian city under the 
Dieci Priori. 

As the case studies in this dissertation have hoped to suggest, history served a 
critical purpose in the formation of Sienese civic identity in the trecento. Particularly 
during the governance of the Nove, the Sienese frequently sought to depict classical 
iconography and embody a moral or political message best represented by ancient Roman 
philosophy or the example of early saints or church fathers. This invocation of ancient 
Rome was not arbitrary or enjoyed merely for aesthetic appreciation. Rome mattered as a 
symbol: its age, its perceived greatness, and its personal connection to the Italian 
republics were all factors bound into the idea of Romanitas. Roman antiquity—both 
pagan and Christian—provided a vocabulary of power and authority that the Sienese state 
could—and did—invoke to claim the respect awarded to a classical foundation, 
legitimacy, and cultural depth. In short, Romanitas —the idealization and employment of 

105 Stephen John Campbell, Cosine Turn of Ferrara: Style, Politics, and the Renaissance City, 1450-1495 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1997): 50. 
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ancient Roman concepts—informed the commune’s civic identity in the fourteenth 
century to strengthen Siena in the field of Italian politics and Sienese institutions within 
the city itself. 

Recognizing the cultural, economic, and political significance of the period from 
c. 1250 to 1550, as Guido Ruggiero has indicated, this dissertation has attempted to 
situate the cultivation of Romanitas in the long trecento in Siena, contextualize the 
reasons the Sienese engineered such an appeal to antiquity, and suggest a relationship 
between the rise of communal governments of the city-state and the development of the 
classical revival. With few monuments or native spolia to prove Roman foundations, 
Siena in the trecento faced criticism from rivals, particularly Florence, who challenged 
their historicity with rumors of a non-Roman settlement. In response, the Sienese 
fabricated an elaborate origin myth that stressed ancient beginnings—by the twin sons of 
Rome’s own Remus—and promoted the legend in a city-wide iconographical and 
philosophical program that portrayed Siena not as any Roman city but as a “New Rome.” 
Employed as both pagan and Christian antiquity, Romanitas supported the social and 
religious fabric of the commune and served as a meaningful vocabulary to historicize, 
legitimize, and empower the Sienese state and its people. Images of she-wolves, the 
promotion of republican values, and a pantheon of early church martyrs created a 
coordinated presence of the antique across the city. Civic leaders could deploy references 
to Romanitas to strengthen and define their institutions and identity, best seen through the 
prolific campaign adopted by the Nove (1287-1355). While attention to antiquity within 
state-sanctioned spaces certainly appears to have waned in the second half of the trecento, 
concepts of Romanitas had already engrained themselves into Sienese civic identity. 
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This becomes clear not only through the Gesuati’s continued appeal to Jerome as a source 
of legitimacy but also through the iconography of the Dieci Priori (1404-1487), who had 
to reconstruct political autonomy after the expulsion of the Milanese Visconti. While this 
dissertation has purposefully limited discussion largely to the trecento, the assigned 
significance of the antique continued throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
becoming part of the popular interest in classicism spreading across the peninsula and 
soon the rest of the continent. The case studies presented here not only indicate that 
Siena in the trecento capitalized on contemporary Italian interest in ancient Rome but 
demonstrate one particular commune’s renewal of Romanitas and its application towards 
crafting a civic identity built upon both pagan and Christian pillars of Siena’s Roman 
inheritance. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 



Figure 1. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Allegory of Bad Government, 1337-1339, Palazzo 


Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 2. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Effects of Bad Government, 1337-1339, Palazzo 

Pubblico, Siena. 



Figure 3. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Allegory of Good Government, 1337-1339, Palazzo 


Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 4. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Effects of Good Government, 1337-1339, Palazzo 

Pubblico, Siena. 
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personification), 1337-1339, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 6. Torre del Mangia, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 7. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Biccherna cover, 1344, Museo delle Biccherne, Archivio 


di Stato, Siena. 
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Figure 8. Sienese She-Wolfwith the Symbols of the Allied Cities, Duomo di Siena, Siena. 
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Figure 9. Simone Martini, Maesta, 1315, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 10. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Allegory of Good Government (detail of Peace), 1337- 


1339, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 11. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Allegory of Good Government (detail of Justice), 1337- 


1339, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 12. Taddeo di Bartolo, Justice, 1413-1414, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 13. Taddeo di Bartolo, Magnanimity, 1413-1414, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 14. Taddeo di Bartolo, Caesar and Pompey, 1413-1414, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 15. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Maestci (detail of Eve), Cappella di San Galgano a 


Montesiepi, Chiusdino. 
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Figure 16. Sarcophagus of Larthia Seianti, first half of the 2nd century BCE, Museo 


archeologico di Firenze, Florence. 
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Figure 17. Sarcophagus of Seianti Hanunia Tlesnasa, c. 150-140 BCE, British Museum, 


London. 
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Figure 18. Pietro Lorenzetti, Birth of the Virgin, 1342, Opera della Metropolitana di 


Siena, Siena. 
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Figure 19. Giotto, Birth of the Virgin , 1305, Cappella degli Scrovegni, Padua. 
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Figure 20. Giovanni da Milano, Birth of the Virgin, 1365, Rinuccini Chapel, Santa 


Croce, Florence 
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Figure 21. Taddeo di Bartolo, Uomini Illustri (detail of Aristotle), 1413-1414, Palazzo 

Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 22. Taddeo di Bartolo, Map of Rome, 1406, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 23. Jacopo della Quercia, Fonte Gaia, 1414-1419, Piazza del Campo, Siena. 
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Figure 24. Master of Palazzo Venezia Madonna, St. Corona, c. 1350, Statens Museum 


for Kunst, Copenhagen, 
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Figure 25. Duccio di Buoninsegna, Stained Glass Window with Stories of the Virgin , 


1287-1288, Duomo di Siena, Siena. 
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Figure 26. Duccio di Buoninsegna, Maesta, 1308-1311, Opera della Metropolitana di 

Siena, Siena. 
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Figure 27. Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi, St. Ansano Altarpiece with Saints Ansano 


and Massima, 1333, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 
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Figure 28. Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi, St. Ansano Altarpiece (detail of Ansano), 


1333, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 
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Figure 29. Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi, St. Ansano Altarpiece (detail of Massima) 


1333, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 
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Figure 30. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Presentation in the Temple , 1342, Galleria degli Uffizi, 


Florence. 
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Figure 31. Bartolommeo Bulgarini, The Nativity and Adoration of the Shepherds, c. 


1350, Harvard University Art Museums, Cambridge. 
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Figure 32. Master of Palazzo Venezia Madonna, St. Vittorio , c. 1350, Statens Museum 


for Kunst, Copenhagen. 
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Figure 33. Bartolommeo Bulgarini, The Blinding of Saint Victor, c. 1350, Stadelschen 


Kunstinstituts, Frankfurt. 
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Figure 34. Matteo di Giovanni, The Dream of St. Jerome , 1476, The Art Institute of 

Chicago, Chicago. 



Figure 35. Matteo di Giovanni, Saint Augustine’s Vision of Saints Jerome and John the 


Baptist, 1476, The Alt Institute of Chicago, Chicago. 
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Figure 36. The City of Siena, the Four Patron Saints, and the Civic Emblem of the World 


and Twins, Libro dei Censi, 1400, Archivio di Stato di Siena, Siena. 
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Figure 37. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Allegory of Good Government (detail of Virtue Justice), 


1337-1339, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 38. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Allegory of Bad Government (detail of Tyranny), 1337- 


1339, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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Figure 39. Giotto, Last Judgment, c. 1305, Cappella degli Scrovegni, Padua. 
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Figure 40. Pietro Lorenzetti, Saint Savinus before the Roman Governor of Tuscany, c. 


1340, National Gallery, London. 
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